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Introduction 


1 Literature Review 


The past few decades have seen a considerable resurgence of historical inter- 
est in the early modern period. Regarding the present study, two develop- 
ments need to be highlighted. First, the work of Richard Muller, Willem van 
Asselt, Aza Goudriaan, Andreas Beck and others has led to a significant shift in 
historical-theological scholarship regarding the assessment of Reformed scho- 
lasticism in the seventeenth century.! Inspired by new developments in the 
area of historical methodology (see below) this 'new approach' has proven to 
be fruitful as it stimulated fresh and original inquiries into the primary sources. 
Second, a similar resurgence of scholarly interest can be observed regarding 
the philosophical currents at the time of the Early Enlightenment, particularly 
in the Netherlands of the seventeenth century. While Theo Verbeek and Han 
van Ruler focused on René Descartes (1596-1650) and Dutch Cartesianism,? 
Wiep van Bunge, Michiel Wielema, Jonathan Israel, Henri Krop, and others 
put a special emphasis on the role of Spinoza and the ‘Spinozists’ in the ‘Dutch 
Enlightenment? 

The present study ties in with both of these fairly recent developments in 
historical scholarship by investigating the theological and philosophical work 
of a Reformed theologian working in the context of the Early Enlightenment, 
namely the Dutch minister and Leiden professor Salomon van Til (1643-1713). 
Despite his considerable fame and impact during his own lifetime, he has been 
almost completely neglected in scholarship to this day. This is attested to by 
the fact that one searches in vain for a scholarly study that exceeds the bounds 
of biographical treatises like those found in theological encyclopedias.* 

Where Van Til is treated in the secondary literature, he is usually mentioned 
only briefly to serve as an example of a certain type of mindset illustrative of 
the theological and philosophical currents in the late-seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. Most accounts describe him first and foremost as a faithful 


1 Key publications include Muller, PRRD; Van Asselt, Federal Theology; Goudriaan, Reformed 
Orthodoxy; Beck, Gisbertus Voetius. This line of research has found its way into Lehner, 
Muller, Roeber, eds., Oxford Handbook. 

2 See Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch; Van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality. Cf. also Van Bunge, 
"The Early Dutch Reception." 

3 SeeVan Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza; Wielema, The March of the Libertines; Israel, Enlight- 
enment Contested; Krop, Spinoza. 

4 See, for instance, Van den Berg, “Toch een wegbereider?; DSECDP 2:981-83. 
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follower of the Leiden theology professor Johannes Cocceius (1603-1669), 
whose controversial tenets caused much upheaval in the Dutch Republic since 
they were perceived by their opponents (i.e., the followers of Gisbertus Voetius, 
hence ‘Voetians’) as dangerous novelties, deviating from the orthodox teaching 
of the Reformed Church.5 

Because of this allegiance to his teacher, the label ‘Cocceian’ has been 
applied consistently to Van Til. Yet, the use of this umbrella term is not beyond 
controversy and scholars still struggle to define it, given the great variety within 
the Cocceian movement.® Regarding Van Til specifically, Joris van Eijnatten 
noticed a particular “Cocceian background” in his argument for peace and 
tolerance within the church on the one hand while on the other hand empha- 
sizing his essentially orthodox (read: more ‘Voetian’) stance on the role of the 
government in religious matters, which—according to Van Eijnatten—stands 
in tension with Johannes van den Berg’s notion of Van Til as a precursor of the 
Enlightenment,’ an assessment that in recent years has been both repeated® 
and questioned.? From this short overview it has become clear that more fun- 
damental research is necessary to ascertain the sense in which Van Til can ade- 
quately be labeled a ‘Cocceian’ and how his Cocceianism relates to theological 
and philosophical developments connected with the early Enlightenment 
thought of his day. 

The answer to the latter question must address Van Til’s eager adoption 
of some tenets of Cartesian philosophy,!° which makes him an example par 
excellence of what in recent scholarship has received the designation ‘Cartesio- 
Cocceian alliance, namely the combination of a Cocceian theology with major 
aspects of the rationalist philosophy developed by Descartes and others. 


5 For such portrayals, see Van der Wall, “Profetie en providentie”; Van der Wall, “Orthodoxy 

and Scepticism”; Van Asselt, “Pierre de Joncourt" More recently, Joke Spaans wrote an article 

on the life and work of the Amsterdam schoolmaster Johannes Duijkerius (1661/62—-1702) 

which includes a (partial) survey of Van Til’s work. See Spaans, “Between the Catechism 

and the Microscope’. 

See Van der Wall, “Profetie en providentie.’ 

Van den Berg, “Toch een wegbereider?” 

See Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 384. 

See Van den Berg, “Beschermt de belijdenis de kerk tegen de Verlichting?" This essay 

recounts a mid-eighteenth-century discussion about tolerating deviant views within the 

Dutch Reformed Church. In this debate, one disputant argued that Van Til’s notion of 

limited toleration within the bounds of the confessional standards must not be seen as a 

precursor to the much more liberal concept advocated by eighteenth-century thinkers. 

10 Aspects of Van Til's Cartesianism have already been outlined to some extent in Swagerman, 
“Ratio en Revelatio.” See also Mangold, “Salomon van Til.” 
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Although some scholars have highlighted the significance of this movement 
for the understanding of the intellectual climate at the time of the Early 
Enlightenment," to date it has received surprisingly little attention. An exception 
in this regard is the hotly debated question, whether this alliance was merely 
accidental!? or whether it was held together by some common principle.!? 

Related to this issue are the more fundamental questions concerning the 
nature of Dutch Cartesianism," its relationship to the hitherto predominant 
Aristotelian eclecticism,5 and the reason(s) for its considerable impact on 
Dutch theology in the second half of the seventeenth century. The latter ques- 
tion is especially illustrative of the complexity of the matter. Various hypoth- 
eses have been put forth to explain the success of Descartes's philosophy. 
According to Richard Popkin, Cartesian rationalism was welcomed as an effec- 
tive cure in a "skeptical crisis." 6 Wiep van Bunge!’ and Wijnand Mijnhardt,!® 
on the other hand, pointed to the “unifying force” in the rationalist outlook 
that attracted intellectuals living in a divided Republic, while Rienk Vermij 
emphasized Cartesianism's superiority in explaining new scientific discover- 
ies (ie, Copernican heliocentrism).? In these discussions some scholars have 
mentioned Van Til's name, ascribing to him the role of an influential adherent 
of an “originally Cartesian" theology.2° Hence it appears that Van Til's work 
lends itself especially well to a fresh investigation with a view to unraveling 
these intricate questions. 


11 Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 384. 

12 Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 83. 

13 McGahagan argued that Cocceianism and Cartesianism were united by a common con- 
cept of faith. See McGahagan, “Cartesianism in the Netherlands.” Van der Wall suggests 
that the separation of theology and philosophy lay at the root of the alliance. See Van der 
Wall, "Cartesianism and Cocceianism.” Vermij does not come up with a suggestion of his 
own but maintains that previous analyses mistakenly assumed that Cocceian theology 
came first. According to him, the true question is “why these Cartesians came to adopt 
Cocceian theology, not vice versa." See Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 320. 

14 See, for instance, Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme; Dibon, Regards sur la 
Hollande du siécle dor; Goudriaan, "Descartes, Cartesianism, and Theology" 

15 See Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch; Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza; Goudriaan, 
Reformed Orthodoxy; Beck, Gisbertus Voetius. 

16 X Popkin, The History of Scepticism. 

17 Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza. 

18 Mijnhardt, "The Construction of Silence.” 

19  Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. 

20 Mijnhardt, "The Construction of Silence," 256; Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 384. 
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In the older?! as well as in some of the newer research?? on Spinoza and 
his reception in the Netherlands, Van Til is referred to as an early critic who 
most probably had access to unique, first-hand information, and who sig- 
nificantly influenced such important early modern intellectuals as Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706). Yet, despite a certain resurgence of interest in the “Dutch 
Cartesian” reactions to Spinoza,” Van Til's engagement with the controversial 
philosopher has remained a terra incognita to this day. This comes as some 
surprise given the increasing scholarly awareness that an in-depth analysis of 
anti-Spinozan writings from the hands of Dutch Cartesians has the potential of 
illuminating the nature of Spinoza’s philosophy, and in particular his “radical 
concept of God.”24 

This brief overview of the state of research regarding Van Til's life and work 
serves as an initial point of departure for the present study. It will be supple- 
mented in chapter 1, and to a lesser extent in later chapters, by a more elabo- 
rate discussion of the secondary literature related to Van Til's theological and 
philosophical context. Yet, even from this more limited account, it has become 
clear that an in-depth study of Van Til's theological and philosophical outlook 
as presented in the present volume ties in with many important trajectories 
in present research while extending scholarly knowledge into fields that have 
hitherto received only little attention. Thus, it provides a fresh perspective on 
the intellectual currents in the early Enlightenment Dutch Republic, thereby 
shedding new light on the making of the *modern mind." 


2 Objectives of This Study 


This study proceeds from the assumption that a rigorous investigation into Van 
Til's work will contribute significantly to our understanding of the philosophical- 
theological currents in the Dutch Republic of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century. The main research hypothesis is that Van Til was one of 
the foremost representatives of the so-called 'Cartesio-Cocceian school' and 
that his work had a considerable impact on the intellectual climate of his time. 
By way of scrutinizing this hypothesis, three major objectives need to be met. 


21 See Freudenthal, Die Lebensgeschichte Spinoza's, 237, 304; Gebhardt, ed., Inedita Spinozana, 
7-1. 

22 See Klever, Mannen rond Spinoza, 237; Steenbakkers, “The Text of Spinoza's Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus,” 30-31. 

23 Coppens, ed., Spinoza en het Nederlands cartesianisme; Krop, Spinoza. 

24 See, for instance, Kato, “Deus sive Natura.” 
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The first objective concerns Van Til's favorable attitude towards the philoso- 
phy of Descartes and his Dutch followers, which is a recurring theme in sec- 
ondary literature. A preliminary study? of Van Til's Compendium theologiae 
naturalis ("Compendium of Natural Theology," 1704) pointed to some central 
elements. However, a more comprehensive approach is necessary to get a clear 
and distinct picture of Van Til's Cartesianism. In the present study, particu- 
lar attention is given to Van Til's intellectual context and the role he played 
in significant philosophical and theological debates revolving around contro- 
versial Cartesian ideas. Among these debates, which have been highlighted by 
more recent scholarship, are the vibrant discussions among Dutch academics 
concerning the relationship between theology and philosophy? the attempt 
to bring natural theology in line with rationalist presuppositions,?7 and the 
role of reason in scriptural interpretation.? To this date, the majority of schol- 
arship has focused on first-generation Cartesian theologians and the reac- 
tions of their critics. The present investigation into the work of an important 
second-generation Dutch Cartesian will therefore be a significant contribution 
to scholarly knowledge on this matter. 

With the dissemination of more radical ideas (Hobbes, Spinoza, Meyer et al.) 
later Dutch Cartesians like Van Til could not simply repeat their teachers' 
ideas but stood under pressure to clearly demarcate their position and find 
answers to new questions. Most notably, Spinoza's philosophy posed an enor- 
mous challenge to their endeavor, since it was portrayed by its Scholastic crit- 
ics as the most logical outcome of Descartes's conceptual innovations. Thus, 
to establish their own orthodoxy, later Dutch Cartesians made considerable 
efforts to posit a strong discontinuity between their teacher and Spinoza. For 
the purposes of this study, it is therefore important to come to grips with Van 
Til's anti-Spinozan arguments. They will not only provide a fresh perspective 
on the early reception of (and reaction to) Spinoza's thought but also help to 
illustrate Van Til’s self-understanding as a Cartesian thinker. 

The second objective is to answer the intricate yet important question about 
what it means to apply the label ‘Cocceian’ to Van Til. Although this umbrella 
term is widely used by many scholars, it is still unclear what it actually implies. 
Was the Cocceian movement mainly held together by a common political 


25 Mangold, “Salomon van Til.” 

26 See Douglas, Spinoza and Dutch Cartesianism. 

27 Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 29-83. 

28 Verbeek, “Probleme der Bibelinterpretation"; Del Prete, ^Y a-t-il une interprétation car- 
tésienne de la Bible?”; Van Miert et al., eds., Scriptural Authority; Eberhardt, Vernunft und 
Offenbarung. 
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interest,?? or is it possible to enumerate key ideas that were in some way or 
another shared by all major adherents of this movement, and that can there- 
fore serve as defining attributes??? Accordingly, this study pays close atten- 
tion to the social and political contexts while investigating three prominent 
themes in Van Til's theological work that are oftentimes considered to be typi- 
cally Cocceian but still await adequate scholarly treatment, namely his ireni- 
cism, his prophetic theology, and his federal theology. When Van Til's accounts 
are interpreted against the background of the manifold discussions of his own 
day and compared to the outlooks of his Cocceian teachers (e.g., Cocceius, 
Burman, Heidanus) a clear picture will emerge as to the specific nature of Van 
Til's Cocceianism and how it relates to the movement as a whole. 

The third objective is to assess the specific nature of the Cartesio-Cocceian 
synthesis?! in Van Til's thought and how it relates to the broader intellectual 
developments at the time. Based on the results of the historical-contextual 
and tradition-historical analysis carried out to meet the first two objectives, 
the study concludes with a brief synopsis: What did this particular configu- 
ration of the ‘Cartesio-Cocceian alliance’ look like, what role did it play, and 
are there any indications in Van Til's work that can account for the emergence 
of this enigmatic liaison between Cartesian philosophy on the one hand and 
Cocceian theology on the other? 

In this context, a critical evaluation of some assumptions propounded in the 
secondary literature on the Early Dutch Enlightenment is in order. This includes 
the assertion that Van Til was an influential advocate of a “consensus theology" 
that inspired a new irenic climate in the early eighteenth century and acted as 
a catalyst to unite Cocceians and Voetians into a moderate mainstream that 
successfully suppressed Radical Enlightenment ideas (Radical Cartesianism, 
Spinozism) and significantly shaped the Moderate Enlightenment in the late 
Dutch Republic. 


3 Methodological Considerations 


The method to be employed in this study is indebted to the approach developed 
by intellectual historians affiliated with the so-called Cambridge School of the 


29 See Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans. 

30 Van der Wall, “Cartesianism and Cocceianism.” 

31 Here and elsewhere in this study, the term ‘synthesis’ is used in a non-technical sense. It 
refers simply to the combination of the two elements (Cartesianism and Cocceianism) 
and does not carry the connotations it has within Hegelian dialectics. 
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history of political thought, most notably Quentin Skinner, J. G. A. Pocock, and 
John Dunn.*? In recent decades, this approach has also found its way into the 
history of religion?? and has contributed to a number of innovative studies 
dealing with early modern Protestantism.?^ 

Drawing on insights from speech-act theory, scholars adhering to this 
method argue that, to discern the meaning of a text, it is paramount to pay 
close attention to the historical context as well as the tradition-historical 
background of its author. Accordingly, Sarah Hutton described the task of the 
intellectual historian as exploring the “web of conversations” in the past.?5 In 
so doing, the historian, on the one hand, seeks to avoid the pitfalls of older 
accounts that abstracted ideas from their context and, as a consequence, all 
too often became guilty of ahistorical reductionism. On the other hand, this 
approach also refuses to fall prey to the other extreme, where ideas are deval- 
ued as mere epiphenomena to social and economic change. 

For the present study, this approach has several concrete consequences. 
First, it means that a rigorous investigation into Van Til's life and times must 
precede (and accompany) the analysis of his writings. Second, to escape the 
pitfalls of anachronistic interpretation also on the level of words and phrases, 
early modern reference works must be consulted readily and regularly. Third, 
every effort must be made to discern the particular background (occasion, 
audience, interlocutors) to any of Van Til's writings relevant for this study. To 
identify possible interlocutors, the auction catalog of Van Til’s library? is an 
indispensable resource. Fourth, when conducting contextual analysis, it is 
important to keep in mind that Van Til took part in the discourse of the early 
modern academic landscape. This entails that he encountered a great range of 
traditional as well as contemporary ideas that transcended confessional and 
geographical boundaries. 

The deliberate choice for a strongly contextualist approach also puts clear 
limits to the present study. While Van Til's work as well as the various intel- 
lectual currents at his own time receive the necessary attention, it would have 


32 Fora brief summary of this approach, see Browning, “Quentin Skinner.” 

33 See Chapman, Coffey, and Gregory, eds., Seeing Things Their Way. 

34 See Van Asselt, “Reformed Orthodoxy.’ 

35 Hutton, “Intellectual History.” 

36 Isaac Severijn, ed., Bibliotheca Tilliana, sive Catalogus praestantiorum in omni genere stu- 
diorum librorum, praecipué vero theologicorum, philologicorum sacrorum, (etiam juridi- 
corum,) medicorum, philosophicorum, historicorum, litteratorum, antiquariorum &c. in 
quibus eminent libri orientales rariores, cum editi, tum mss. quos inter Pentateuchus samar- 
iatanus elegantissimis characteribus arabicis descriptus. (Leiden: Isaac Severijn & Andr. 
Dijkhuisen, 1714). 
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gone beyond the constraints of this book to engage in a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of his impact on later thinkers. However, some preliminary remarks 
in this regard are included here and there with the aim of stimulating future 
research on the developments among Dutch theologians in the (early) eigh- 
teenth century. 


4 Sources 


Van Til was a prolific writer. During his lifetime, more than twenty books rolled 
from the presses, dealing with a wide array of topics. Next to several commen- 
taries on Old and New Testament books, Van Til published substantial treatises 
on biblical hermeneutics, dogmatics, ethics, and homiletics.?? Some of these 
works were written in the Dutch vernacular, making them accessible to a wider 
audience, including laypeople. Other publications arose in the context of his 
academic work and were therefore written in Latin, the academic lingua franca 
atthe time. To this latter category also belong no less than twenty-one disputa- 
tions over which Van Til presided during his professorate at Leiden University. 

Of course, taking all of these works fully into account would go far beyond 
the constraints of this study. Accordingly, the focus is on key texts that are most 
conducive when it comes to meeting the three objectives stated above. This 
includes first and foremost those works in which Van Til explicitly addresses 
the theological and philosophical issues of his day, beginning with his first 
two publications, Salems vrede (Salem's Peace, 1678) and the Inleydinge tot 
de profetische schriften ("Introduction to the Prophetic Writings," 1682) which 
rolled from the presses while Van Til was serving as a “mere” minister in the 
province of North-Holland. These two works will receive substantial attention 
not only due to their particular relevance to the second research objective, 
but also because in them Van Til set the tone and laid the foundation for his 
later writings. 

A second set of publications that will be discussed in considerable detail 
concerns two apologetic treatises from the mid-1690s when Van Til taught at 
the Dordrecht Gymnasium Illustre, namely Voor-hof der Heydenen (“Forecourt 
of the Gentiles,” 1694) and Vervolg op't voor-hof der heydenen (“Continuation 
to the Forecourt of the Gentiles,” 1696). These works, which have received very 
little attention in previous scholarship, are crucial for understanding Van Til's 


37  Foracomplete list of Van Til's published works, see the appendix to this study. 
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philosophical orientation as well as his engagement with Spinoza's thought 
(first objective). 

In addition to the two sets of occasional writings, Van Til's Theologiae 
utriusque compendium cum naturalis tum revelatae ("Compendium of both 
Natural and Revealed Theology," 1704) will serve as an important source of his 
mature dogmatic views expressed at the time when he had arrived at the peak 
of his career as professor of theology at Leiden University. This Compendium is 
relevant to all three objectives and will play an important role when it comes 
to understanding Van Til's philosophical-theological perspective as a whole. 

Van Til's vast exegetical and homiletical oeuvre is also considered, albeit in a 
more exemplary way. Thus, his vernacular commentary on the Psalter (four parts, 
1693-1708) as well as his Latin expositions of the Song of Moses (Phosphorus 
propheticus, 1700) and of the book of Malachi (Malachias illustratus, 1701) will be 
consulted to demonstrate how his philosophical and hermeneutical convictions 
shaped his interpretation of Scripture. A more comprehensive discussion of Van 
Til’s exegetical works is not required in view of the research objectives, and would 
clearly go beyond the constraints of the present study. Undoubtedly, these writ- 
ings, such as the exceedingly popular commentary on the Gospel of Matthew 
(Het Euangelium des H. Apostels Matthei, 1683), would provide enough subject 
matter for at least another monograph. Moreover, it was a deliberate choice to 
largely exclude those writings that were published only after Van Til’s death (e.g., 
his sermon collections) as it is often not clear to what extent these posthumous 
works were revised by the editors. What is more, Van Til likely had good reasons 
to withhold these manuscripts from publication. 

In addition to the key writings from Van Til’s own pen, this study also con- 
siders a wide range of other primary sources from the early modern period. 
Regarding these writings, the major criterion for inclusion was their contribu- 
tion towards a better understanding of Van Til’s work and context. Thus, fre- 
quent reference is made to the works of Van Til’s teachers (Cocceius, Voetius, 
Heidanus, Burman et al.) as well as to those of other thinkers who had a shap- 
ing influence on his thought (most notably, Descartes). Moreover, consider- 
able attention is given to the writings of his major interlocutors involved in 
the various debates. This latter category includes the works of Spinoza, as 
well as various polemical treatises written by his Voetian critics. Next to the 
explicit references in Van Til's own writings, the auction catalog of his library?8 
serves as a helpful tool for determining which authors and writings deserve 
special attention. 


38 See Severijn, Bibliotheca Tilliana. 
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Latin quotations from Van Til’s writings and other early modern works are 
given in standardized spelling without ligatures or accents. Dutch quotations are 
normally provided without changes in spelling or punctuation. Obvious printing 
errors are silently corrected, and common abbreviations are expanded through- 
out. Original italics are maintained. Scripture quotations are taken from the New 
Revised Standard Version (NRSV) except for those cases in which Van Til's han- 
dling of the text requires a literal rendering of his (Latin or Dutch) translation. 


5 Overview 


This study comprises a total of nine chapters (not counting the introduction 
and conclusion) which are spread over three major parts. The first part consists 
of the first two chapters introducing the reader to the historical context of the 
Dutch Republic in the seventeenth and early eighteenth century before mov- 
ing on to a sketch of Van Til's life and work. In many ways, these two chapters 
lay the foundation for everything that follows. Thus, chapter 1 includes a brief 
overview of the prolonged conflict between the Cocceian and Voetian factions 
within the Dutch Reformed Church, which took its course well before Van Til's 
birth. Moreover it recounts the related discussions concerning Descartes's phi- 
losophy which led to various academic crises in Utrecht, Leiden, and Franeker 
in addition to much uproar in the public realm triggered by untiring pamphle- 
teers. Finally, the more radical philosophical streams with Spinoza at their 
center are described as another crucial element of Van Til's historical con- 
text. Based on this background information, chapter 2 narrates Van Til's life, 
beginning with his formative education at Utrecht and Leiden universities and 
then focusing on the three major stages of his career, namely his early pastoral 
ministry in North-Holland, his most fruitful years as minister and professor in 
Dordrecht, and his late professorate at Leiden University. 

The second major part of this study (chapters 3 to 6) is devoted to the 
Cartesian aspects of Van Til's work. After some preliminary reflections on the 
adequate use of umbrella terms like 'Cartesian' and 'Cartesianism' a first focus 
(ch. 3) concerns the relationship between theology and philosophy. There, 
Van Til's version of the “séparatisme cartésien" is analyzed not only against 
the background of the earlier discussions between the proponents of the more 
classic scholastic conception of philosophy as a handmaiden of theology and 
those who favored a stricter separation in line with Descartes's philosophy. It 
is also placed in the context of the new developments at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, when more radical proposals gained prominence in the works 
of Spinoza and Lodewijk Meyer (1629-1681). 
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As a second area of Cartesian influences, Van Til's elaborations on natu- 
ral theology come into view (ch. 4) which are compared to earlier polemical 
assertions of his Cartesian predecessors as well as the staunch opposition 
of his anti-Cartesian critics. This analysis follows the structure of Van Til's 
Compendium theologiae naturalis (1704) in which a clear division is made 
between natural knowledge of truths about God's nature and works on the one 
hand and the ethical dimension of natural theology on the other. 

The third inquiry into Van Til's Cartesianism (ch. 5) focuses on his stance 
on the hotly debated issue concerning the role of reason in scriptural inter- 
pretation, which stood at the center of many conflicts in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. Here, important preliminary remarks concerning 
Van Til's understanding of Scripture as divine revelation pave the way for a 
brief analysis of his approach of "rational interpretation" which is illustrated 
by two examples: Van Til's mildly "Copernican" reading of Psalm 19 and his 
exegetical rebuttal of a strongly dualistic approach to the role of the snake 
in Genesis 3. 

Chapter 6 addresses Van Til's engagement with Spinoza. It marks the tran- 
sition to the subsequent series of chapters insofar as it shows how Van Til's 
anti-Spinozan argument, uttered most clearly in his apologetic writings of the 
1690s, is inspired not only by his philosophical allegiance to Descartes but also 
by the Cocceian emphases in his approach to Scripture in general and biblical 
prophecy in particular. 

The third and final major part of this study deals with those aspects of Van 
Til's work that characterize him as a Cocceian theologian. There, the three 
chapters are ordered chronologically, following Van Til's major publications 
related to the Cocceian debates of the late seventeenth century. First, Van Til's 
irenicism expressed in his initial publication Salems vrede (“Salem's Peace,” 
1678) is considered as a deliberate attempt to calm the rising tides of Voetian 
polemics in the mid-1670s and to establish the fundamentally orthodox nature 
of the Cocceian theological project (ch. 7). 

The second inquiry into Van Til's Cocceianism concerns an aspect that has 
hitherto received only little attention in research, namely prophetic theology 
(ch. 8). Here, the focus is on Van Til's second publication, the Inleydinge tot 
de profetische schriften ("Introduction to the Prophetic Writings," 1682). After 
a brief review of Cocceius's principles of prophetic interpretation, Van Til's 
treatise is analyzed against the specific background of the “Friesland crisis" 
during which the Cocceian approach to biblical prophecy came under signifi- 
cant pressure. Important aspects of this analysis include Van Til's understand- 
ing of prophecy, his hermeneutical principles, and his sevenfold division of 
church history. 
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The final chapter shifts the focus to the most frequently mentioned char- 
acteristic of Cocceian thinking, namely the focus on covenant as a crucial 
concept for understanding divine revelation in general and the progression 
in salvation history in particular. In this analysis of Van Til's federal theol- 
ogy based primarily on his Compendium theologiae revelatae (1704), attention 
is given to the underlying general notion of covenant, the two-fold distinc- 
tion between a covenant of works and a covenant of grace, and the eternal, 
intra-Trinitarian agreement between the Father and the Son. Furthermore, this 
chapter includes an account of Van Til's stance on some of the more contro- 
versial issues concerning the salvation-historical differentiations within the 
covenant of grace. 

The conclusion draws together the major findings of this study. It provides 
not only a concise analysis of key aspects and emphases in Van Til's philo- 
sophical and theological thought but also attempts to arrive at a historical 
assessment of his work in relation to the present currents in the relevant fields 
of research. Thus, it is shown how Van Til's Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis can 
be understood as a precursor to later intellectual developments, which some 
scholars have described as the ‘Reformed Enlightenment’ in the Netherlands 
of the eighteenth century. Based on the results of this study, the conclusion 
also points out areas for future research. 


PART 1 


Van Til in Context 


CHAPTER 1 


Intellectual Developments at Van Til's Time 


1.1 Introduction 


In line with the methodological considerations laid out in the introduction to 
this book, the present chapter seeks to sketch the theological and philosophical 
background against which Van Til's work must be understood. Needless to say, 
no comprehensive account of the manifold intellectual developments during 
the seventeenth and early-eighteenth century can be given here. Throughout 
this chapter, the geographic focus is on the Dutch Republic for the obvious 
fact that Van Til spent his whole life—education, pastoral ministry, and aca- 
demic teaching—within the confines of the United Provinces. Moreover, as 
will become apparent in later chapters, both his philosophical and theological 
works are clearly related to the specific Dutch context. 

Secondly, the thematic focus will be on developments in theology as well as 
relevant discussions in philosophy both within and outside the Dutch academies. 
No doubt, these areas are of key importance when it comes to assessing the work 
of an early modern theologian like Van Til. However, understanding these devel- 
opments and discussions is very difficult—if not impossible—without reference 
to their institutional, political, and social contexts. Hence, these contexts will 
occasionally also be discussed. Regarding Van Til's life and work, it is important 
to note that he was first and foremost a minister in the established Reformed 
Church. He sought to serve this church throughout his life by preaching, cat- 
echizing, writing—but also by training theological students at the Dordrecht 
Gymnasium Illustre and at Leiden University. 

Therefore, this chapter begins with some brief remarks about the origin of 
the Dutch Reformed Church and its development from the time of the Dutch 
Revolt until the mid-seventeenth century. Consequently, the reader is intro- 
duced to the major factions within this church, as well as the political rami- 
fications of the extended theological debates between the “Voetians” and the 
"Cocceians." Substantial accounts of these debates and their various issues, 
however, will be postponed to later chapters. Since Van Til belongs to the 
"Cocceians,' some remarks about the various subgroups within that faction are 
in order. 

The second major section of this chapter concentrates on the reception of 
Descartes's philosophy and the major discussions surrounding the "Cartesian 
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novelties" that emerged throughout the seventeenth century. Here, some intro- 
ductory comments will be given about the specific intellectual climate in the 
early modern Dutch Republic, which to some extent facilitated philosophical 
innovation. In the overview of the "Cartesian controversies" the focus will be 
on the various shifts concerning the specific issues under discussion. Hence, it 
will become apparent that what it meant to be an advocate of "Cartesianism" 
could vary considerably over time, depending on the state of the debate and 
the specific polemical context. 

The third and final section provides a brief sketch of some "Radical 
Enlightenment" thinkers active in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Several remarks in the polemical writings dating from the 1690s make it clear 
that Van Til was deeply concerned about the emergence of an "atheistic" and 
"libertine" movement in the Netherlands of his day. Unsurprisingly, Van Til 
identified Spinoza as the fountainhead of this radicalism. However, there were 
also other deviant minds fervently writing and preaching against the estab- 
lished theological, philosophical, and political consensus. 


12 Currents within Early Modern Dutch Protestantism 


121 The Establishment of the Dutch Reformed Church 

The religious landscape in the Dutch Republic of the seventeenth century was 
complex as it was shaped by various political and social factors.! Most funda- 
mentally, in the decades following the so-called Dutch Revolt against Spanish 
Habsburg rule in the late-sixteenth century, Reformed Protestantism became 
the predominant religious force in the United Provinces. 

As the ‘official’ or ‘public church’? only the Dutch Reformed Church was 
legally allowed to hold public worship services. All church buildings were under 
its control; only Reformed ministers (paid by the government) were allowed 
to conduct marriage ceremonies and baptisms.? Nevertheless, Dutch citizens 
were not ipso facto members of the public church, but enjoyed the freedom of 
conscience to adhere to other religions as long as they were practiced in pri- 
vate and did not disturb public peace.^ 


1 For a comprehensive treatment of the various issues, see Israel, Dutch Republic. A more 
accessible overview can be found in Prak, The Dutch Republic. 

2 In1575, the Particular Union of Holland and Zeeland was formed, which included as a “key 
ingredient [...] the instruction to the Stadtholder to maintain 'the practice of the Reformed 
evangelical religion, ending and prohibiting the exercise of the Roman religion." See Israel, 
Dutch Republic, 362. 

3 Tracy, "Public Church." 


4 Kooi, Calvinists and Catholics, 29-30. 
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Emerging in this 'pluralist' setting, the beginnings of the Dutch Reformed 
Church were rather humble despite all political privileges. In fact, it took sev- 
eral decades until it managed to establish itself within the new Republic.5 Kooi 
characterizes the first fifty years (1572-1620) as “a period of considerable eccle- 
siastical muddiness [...], when the religious identity of both the public church 
and Holland as a whole remained confused.” 

This period ended with the Synod of Dordt (1618-19), when the Dutch 
Reformed Church re-asserted its confessional identity in the face of Remonstrant 
objections to its doctrine of predestination. This synod, which also adopted a 
revised church order regulating the relationship between church and state,’ 
remained the last national synod of the Reformed Church during the time of the 
Republic. As such, its decisions had a shaping influence on the developments in 
the following decades. 


12.2 The Conflict between 'Voetians' and 'Cocceians' 

There are good reasons to classify the period following the Synod of Dordt 
as a time of consolidation within the Dutch Reformed Church. By expelling 
the Remonstrants, a fundamental inner division had been overcome. Yet, the 
hope for abiding unity and peace was shattered all too soon. Indeed, already 
starting in the 1630s, a new dispute emerged that would plague the church 
for no less than 80 years: the so-called Voetian-Cocceian controversy. As the 
name suggests, this conflict consists basically in a battle between two schools 
of thought, one having its roots in the intellectual outlook of Gisbertus Voetius 
(1589-1676), the other basing itself on the work of Johannes Cocceius. Both 
theologians consciously worked within the boundaries set by the Synod of 
Dordt (Voetius was among its youngest delegates). Nevertheless, severe con- 
flicts emerged on issues concerning the proper theological assessment of the 
relationship between the Old and the New Testaments. These issues tied in 
with the abiding controversy regarding the interpretation of the Sabbath com- 
mandment and its applicability for the New Testament church.? The differ- 
ences between the rivaling factions caused so much upheaval in church and 
society, that in 1674—one of the high points of the debate—some Cocceians 


5 Duke, Reformation and Revolt, 269-272. 

6 Kooi, Calvinists and Catholics, 30. 

7 “Although the church order of Dordt was never accepted officially by the States General or by 
all provincial States, it served as the model of ecclesiastical order all over the country for two 
centuries.” Van Lieburg, “Dynamics of Dutch Calvinism,’ 50. 

8 Fora more elaborate account of these theological issues between the Voetian and Cocceian 
factions, see chapter 9. 
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feared to be driven out of the church just as the Remonstrants had been 
expelled after Dordt.? 

In addition to the more properly theological differences, the two factions 
were divided by fundamental disagreements regarding the relationship 
between church and state.!? Voetius and many of his followers emphasized the 
independence of the church from the influence of the civil magistrate." Most 
of the Cocceians, on the other hand, held that the church had to willingly sub- 
mit to the care of the Christian magistrate, which—according to them— has 
the right to convoke synods and has a say even when it comes to calling or 
dismissing ministers of the church.” 

These differing views among theologians reflected opposing political ten- 
dencies within Dutch society at large. The fraction of what has traditionally 
been called the “States Party” (Staatsgezinde partij) advocated provincial sov- 
ereignty as opposed to the intervention of the stadtholder and the House of 
Orange. Among its supporters were rich and powerful Holland regents with 
Remonstrant leanings, who generally favored a policy of religious toleration 
and freedom of thought. Thus, it is of little surprise that many Cocceian theo- 
logians had a political preference for the States party-fraction, hoping for 
protection against Voetian endeavors to ‘purify’ the church from (what they 
perceived to be) heterodox viewpoints. 

Striving for a “Further Reformation” (Nadere Reformatie) of church and 
society, Voetian theologians were generally opposed to the tolerant republi- 
can politics of the States party-fraction and rather supported the Orangists (or: 
Prinsgezinde partij) in their advocacy of the supra-provincial institutions. This 
support for the stadtholder and the States General usually went hand in hand 
with an emphasis on the importance of military strength and, therefore, was 
on its rise whenever the Republic was facing (the threat of) foreign invasion. 

Without an understanding of these socio-political circumstances, it is 
rather difficult to come to grips with the complexities of the debate between 
the Voetians and the Cocceians. At the same time, it is important to realize that 
mechanically dividing Dutch society into two political parties and the public 
church into two confessional camps does not do justice to the complexity of 
the matter. 

For one, in recent decades, a number of scholars have argued for the exis- 
tence of yet another major theological movement within the Reformed Church, 


9 See Voor-Loper, 7-1. 

10 X Van der Bijl, “De tweedracht,” 75. 

11 A sketch of Voetius's view as laid out in his Politica Ecclesiastica (1663-1676) can be found 
in De Visser, Kerk en Staat, 2:391—403. Cf. Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 8-19. 

12 On Burman’s view, see De Visser, Kerk en Staat, 2:403—5. 
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next to the Cocceian and Voetian movements.? Using an expression taken 
from Sepp, Van den Berg called this third current the theologia traditiva 
and characterized it as “a theology which was deeply rooted in the tradition 
of sixteenth-century Calvinism as it had developed primarily in the time of 
Theodore Beza (1519-1605).”!5 

Representatives of this third current! agreed with the Voetians in many areas, 
but tended to be more moderate in their polemics, oppose Puritan influence 
(such as strict Sabbath observance), and "acknowledge governmental influence 
in ecclesiastical affairs" Moreover, as ministers in Walloon churches, their 
intellectual context was strongly influenced by the theological developments in 
France (e.g. the controversies surrounding the Saumur theology).!8 

While not all scholars have followed Van den Berg in his trichotomous 
view of the theological landscape in the Dutch Republic? it seems to be suf- 
ficiently clear today that there are indeed theologians who do not fit into the 
established categories of ‘Cocceian’ or ‘Voetian’2° Moreover, what complicates 
the matter even further is the fact that there was a certain variety within the 
major currents which over time was reflected in different schools of thought?! 
Regarding the Cocceian camp, scholars traditionally distinguish at least two 
subgroups, namely the ‘Leiden Cocceians’ and the ‘Ernest Cocceians' (or: 
‘Serious Cocceians").?? Both subgroups adhered to Cocceius's method of bibli- 
cal interpretation, but they differed most notably in their homiletic approach.?? 


13 Cf. Veltkamp, De menschlijcke reeden, 101-9. 

14 Sepp, Het godgeleerd onderwijs, 2:162, 243, 299, 353, 494. He seems to use this expres- 
sion to describe the dogmatics taught and defended among others by Voetius, Friedrich 
Spanheim, Jr, Melchior Leydecker, and Samuel Maresius. 

15 Van den Berg, “Het stroomlandschap,’ 16. Other scholars who follow Van den Berg in this 
definition include: Van Asselt et al., Introduction to Reformed Scholasticism, 142-43; Van 
Eijnatten, Liberty and Concord, 31; Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 97. 

16 X Van Asselt lists Maresius, Friedrich Spanheim, Sr, and Friedrich Spanheim, Jr (Introduc- 
tion, 143). 

17 X Van Asselt et al., 143. 

18 X Veltkamp, De menschlijcke reeden, 108. On Maresius's interest and involvement in the 
French developments, see Nauta, Samuel Maresius, 394-96. 

19 For Ronald Sluijter the term theologia traditiva seems to be synonymous with Voetian 
theology. See Sluijter, Tot ciraet, 143. 

20 A notorious example is Herman Witsius (1636-1708). See Van Genderen, Herman Witsius, 
209; and cf. Graafland, “Structuurverschillen,’ 32-33. 

21 Ypeij, Geschiedenis van de kristlijke Kerk, 7:256—60. 

22 See Van Asselt’s biographical and historical introduction to Cocceius, The Doctrine of the 
Covenant and Testament of God, xxii. 

23 “Het ging hier vooral om het ‘kansel-Coccejanisme’ in zijn kerkelijke doorwerking.” See 
Van Asselt, "Amicitia Dei,” 143. 
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The ‘Leiden Cocceians7^ were named after the place where Cocceius him- 
self had taught and where many representatives of this group had been edu- 
cated: Leiden University. Two prominent 'Leiden Cocceians' were Henricus 
Groenewegen (1640—1692),?5 and Van Til’s successor in Leiden, Taco Hajo van 
den Honert (1666—1740) 26 Ministers belonging to this group claimed to be faith- 
ful disciples of their teacher Cocceius in that they focused on in-depth exegesis 
of the biblical texts with the help of all available linguistic tools and historical 
knowledge. Their sermons tended to be technical and descriptive, containing 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin words, elaborate salvation-historical expositions, and 
quotations from the poetic treasures of Greco-Roman antiquity.2” 

Reacting against the strong emphasis on ‘intellectual knowledge’ found 
among Leiden Cocceians, ‘Ernest Cocceians’?® focused on the praxis pietatis, 
that is, the practical consequences of the Christian faith in the individual lives 
of the believers.?? This concern is notable in the sermons of David Flud van 
Giffen (1653-1701),?° who is considered to be the spiritual father of the ‘Ernest 
Cocceians.?! Other important representatives were Van Til's friend and succes- 
sor in Dordrecht Johannes d'Outrein?? and the Franeker professor Campegius 
Vitringa, Sr (1659-1722).33 Whereas the University of Leiden served as the intel- 
lectual hotbed of their opponents, Ernest Cocceianism seems to have flour- 
ished most notably at the Franeker academy, where prominent Cocceians had 
been made professors with the support of the Frisian stadtholder Hendrik 
Casimir 11 and his family. 

With respect to the ‘Ernest Cocceians’ concern for practical godliness, there 
are clear parallels to Voetian ministers as well as the broader pietist movement 
in Europe at the time. In their sermons, ministers belonging to that group strove 
to apply the biblical message to the various spiritual needs in their churches. 
To that end, the people in the congregation were often distinguished into vari- 
ous groups and according to their spiritual state. Sermons contained specific 
messages addressed to, for instance, the unregenerate, those seeking salvation, 


24 Alternative names: Heldere, Echte, Cordate, Deftige, Zuivere, Groene Coccejanen (Groene 
from the name Groenewegen). 

25  BLGNP 3151-54. 

26 BLGNP 5:255-58. Sepp calls him “the father of the true Leiden Cocceians.” See Sepp, 
Johannes Stinstra, 167. 

27 See, also for some examples, Hartog, Geschiedenis van de predikkunde, 124-34. 

28 Alternative names: Bevindelijke, Mystieke Coccejanen. 

29 Hartog, Geschiedenis van de predikkunde, 134-48. 

30 BLGNP 3138-39. 

31 Hartog, Geschiedenis van de predikkunde, 134. 

32  BLGNP 1237-39; De Jong, Johannes d'Outrein. 

33 | BLGNP 3:379—82; Telfer, Wrestling with Isaiah. 
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and assured believers.?^ Another characteristic of Ernest Cocceian sermons as 
well as devotional books was the emblematic interpretation of Scripture.*5 

Given the wide-spread acceptance of the distinction between ‘Leiden’ and 
‘Ernest Cocceians' in scholarship today, it is rather surprising to note that these 
designations (or variants thereof) do not seem to appear in (published) pri- 
mary sources until the eighteenth century?6 In 1712, the term ‘Ernest Cocceians' 
(ernstige Coccejanen) was used by the Classicist Pieter Burman (1668-1741) in 
his debate with some Utrecht ministers.?? Burman characterized the approach 
advocated by this group of ministers as a deplorable mixture of Cocceianism 
and Voetianism, combining the interpretive method of the former with the 
casuistic preaching of the latter.?? Later documents from the middle of the 
eighteenth century continue to describe the approach of the Ernstigen as a 
middle way between Cocceianism and Voetianism,?? but some of them no lon- 
ger place it as a subgroup under the umbrella of Cocceianism.^? By that time, 
the Ernstigen had become a major current in its own right and the old sharp 
antagonism between Voetians and Cocceians was vanishing.^! In fact, many 
scholars have argued, that the ‘Ernest Cocceian’ movement was instrumental 
in tearing down the wall that had divided the Reformed Church throughout 
the seventeenth century.?? 

The following section of this chapter will address a key development that 
contributed significantly towards the erection of this wall in the first place, 
namely the mixed reception of Cartesian philosophy among theologians in the 
Dutch Republic. However, since some scholars have suggested that the adop- 
tion of Cartesian philosophy is one of the distinguishing marks separating the 


34 Brienen, De prediking van de Nadere reformatie, 68. 

35 DeJong, Johannes d'Outrein, passim. 

36 One would have to delve into the minutes of consistories and synods in order to find ear- 
lier occurrences. In 1746, Johann van den Honert (1693-1758) writes that he found annota- 
tions of his father saying that the designation “ernest ministry” (ernstige bedieninge) was 
used for the first time at the beginning of the eighteenth century as a derogatory name 
and then developed into the name of a group within the church. See Van den Honert, De 
kerk in Nederland, 222. 

37 Burman, Wederlegging, 19-21. Burman remarks that after the victory of the “old party" 
(the Voetians), the adherents of the Ernstige Cocceianen tried to influence members of 
the consistory in order to make them call ministers belonging to their faction. 

38 Burman, 23. 

39 See Van Hardeveldt, De verspiede vos, 26. 

40 Gravenbigt, Een kristen beproevd, **4v; P. V. D. H. Z., De leer der hervormde kerk, 233. 

41 Ravesteyn, De Nasireer Gods, 1:195. 

42 Schotel, Kerkelijk Dordrecht, 2:157—-58. Cf. Van den Berg, “Het stroomlandschap,” 21-25. 
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‘Leiden Cocceians' from their ‘Ernest’ colleagues,?? some brief, anticipatory 
remarks are in place here. To be sure, as will become evident in the remain- 
der of this chapter, there was a significant number of ‘Leiden Cocceians’ who 
were sympathetic to the ‘new philosophy’ propounded by the Frenchman 
and his followers. However, this does not mean that Cartesian influences 
were restricted to this faction. In fact, also prominent ‘Ernest Cocceians' like 
D'Outrein** and Vitringa*? adopted aspects of Cartesian thinking. Pointing to 
this fact, Henk de Jong recently argued that the difference between the two 
Cocceian factions is not as big as sometimes suggested.^9 This assertion is in 
line with the observation about the rather late emergence of the designations 
in the primary sources. Thus, the strong contrast between ‘Leiden’ and ‘Ernest’ 
Cocceians seems to be an eighteenth-century phenomenon, which should not 
too quickly be projected into seventeenth-century discussions. 


13 Descartes and Cartesianism in the Dutch Republic 


The early reception and wide dissemination of Cartesian ideas in the Dutch 
Republic is an interesting phenomenon that cannot be explained adequately 
without reference to the specific intellectual climate in the Netherlands of the 
seventeenth century. 


13.1 Dutch Toleration and Its Limits 

An important aspect of the intellectual climate in the Dutch Republic con- 
cerns the relative freedom and toleration enjoyed by dissenting intellectu- 
als and religious groups. To be sure, Dutch magistrates upheld Reformed 
Christianity as the official religion. At the same time, however, they tolerated 
the (more or less) private practice of Roman Catholicism, Lutheranism, and 
various Christian sects, many of which were considered heretical by “official” 
Reformed theologians.^? 


43 See, eg, Van Rooijen, “Leven en geschriften,” 61. Cf. Asselt et al., Introduction, 149. 
Graafland, "Friedrich Adolph Lampe," 246. 

44 DeJong, Johannes d'Outrein, 238-41. D'Outrein even identified himself as an “orthodox 
Cartesio-Cocceian theologian.” See his Na-bericht, 58. 

45 Van Heel, Campegius Vitringa Sr., 97, 102. 

46 DeJong, Johannes d'Outrein, 300. 

47 In 1658, for instance, after having been expelled from Poland, many proponents of 
Socinianism sought refuge in the Netherlands. For a general overview on Socinianism 
in the Dutch Republic, see Van Slee, De geschiedenis van het Socinianisme; Kühler, Het 
Socinianisme in Nederland. 
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This policy of toleration varied over time and was not without limits.4* 
Whenever public peace was threatened, the Republic's governments were pre- 
pared to take measures, albeit sometimes hesitantly.^? The various authorities 
kept track of “blasphemous and soul-destroying books,’ which were not to be 
printed, distributed, or sold within the borders of the Republic. There are sev- 
eral examples of book confiscations and burnings as well as authors, printers, 
and booksellers being heavily fined and even arrested.59 

Despite its limitations, the tolerant climate in the seventeenth-century 
Dutch Republic was a major factor in facilitating philosophical developments 
that are nowadays referred to as the “Early” or “Radical Enlightenment.’>! One 
of the key figures in these developments was the Frenchman René Descartes, 
who seems to have retreated to the Netherlands, not so much to escape cen- 
sorship in his home country, but rather to withdraw from the manifold social 
obligations of the Parisian society.” Be that as it may, the early and eager adop- 
tion of his controversial ideas among academics in the Netherlands cannot 
be explained without reference to the specific sociopolitical context of the 
Republic at the time.5? 


13.2  Scholasticism and the Arrival of the New Philosophy’ 
When Descartes arrived in the Netherlands towards the end of 1628 (or at 
the beginning of 1629), the academic teaching of philosophy was still in the 
process of emerging from a rather humble state.5^ Classical philosophical dis- 
ciplines (logic, ethics, physics)5> were part of the liberal arts education that 
many students rushed through as quickly as possible in order to enter studies 
at the 'higher' faculties (medicine, law, theology). 

For a long time, adequate textbooks had been missing. Only in 1620, the 
newly appointed Leiden professor Franco Burgersdijk (1590—1635)99 started 
to publish introductory manuals on all four disciplines and in line with the 


48 On the various limitations, see Israel, “The Intellectual Debate,” 33-36. 

49 See Van Bunge, “Censorship of Philosophy,’ 95-117. 

50 See Van Gelder, Getemperde vrijheid, 149-90; Israel, Dutch Republic, 91316. 

51 Israel Radical Enlightenment; Van Bunge, ed., The Early Enlightenment. 

52 Gaukroger, Descartes, 187-90. 

53 See also the comments in Van Bunge, “Introduction,” 9. 

54 On philosophical education in the Netherlands before the arrival of Cartesianism, see 
Dibon, "L'enseignement philosophique." Cf. also the more recent essay by Van Bunge, 
From Stevin to Spinoza, 1-33. 

55 There was some debate about the status of metaphysics in Dutch Academies, see Van 
Ruler, “Franco Petri Burgersdijk,” 37—40. 

56 On Burgersdijk’s life and work, see the collection of essays in Bos and Krop, eds., Franco 
Burgersdijk. 
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established Aristotelian terminology. Under Burgersdijk's influence, philo- 
sophical education was increasingly professionalized, and the fairly traditional 
Aristotelio-Scholasticism of his works became the standard model for philoso- 
phy in Dutch Grammar schools as well as liberal arts faculties. Thus, whenever 
Cartesianism is characterized as a or the "new philosophy," scholars should 
keep in mind that the Aristotelian Scholasticism in its more sophisticated, sys- 
tematic form was also a newcomer in the Dutch academic arena of the early 
seventeenth century. 

At the Jesuit College of La Fléche in western France, where the young 
Descartes received his initial philosophical training (1611-1614), Aristotle and 
his scholastic commentators belonged to the standard repertoire. The ratio 
studiorum (“Plan of Studies") from 1599 reads: “[The professor of theology] 
shall not depart from Aristotle in matters of importance, unless he find some 
doctrine contrary to the common teaching of the schools or, more serious still, 
contrary to the true faith."5? 

This strong allegiance to Aristotle so essential to the Jesuit curriculum did 
not have a lasting impact on Descartes's thought. In fact, after his educational 
years, he seems to have abandoned the study of scholastic philosophy for 
roughly two decades.5? In his Discours de la méthode (“Discourse on Method,’ 
1637), he explains his dissatisfaction and frustration with traditional philoso- 
phy: In it, everything is disputed, nothing can be known for certain and beyond 
doubt.5 Accordingly, he sought to develop a better way of doing philosophy 
and apply it to the various areas of science. 

As it is well known, Descartes's ideas had a strong impact on the develop- 
ment of philosophy in the seventeenth and well into the eighteenth century. In 
the Dutch Republic, where he lived for most of his adult life and where he pub- 
lished many of his works, the intellectual world was divided early on. Some wel- 
comed his ideas as a new intellectual breakthrough, others ardently opposed 
and criticized his thought.9? Even long after Descartes's death, the Cartesian 
controversies continued in various forms well into the eighteenth century. The 
long story of this quarrel is usually divided into various phases marked by sev- 
eral high points ("crises") in the course of the seventeenth century. 


57 Farrell, The Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 1599, 40. 

58  Ariew, Descartes among the Scholastics, 2. 

59 AT 6:8; CSM 1:15. 

60 For an overview of the early reception history, see Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch. 
Cf. also the older, but more extensive survey by McGahagan, “Cartesianism in the 
Netherlands.” Still helpful as an overview is Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme. 
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13.3 The Utrecht Crisis 

The first high point was reached at Utrecht University in the early 1640s (hence: 
"Utrecht Crisis," “Querelle d'Utrecht"),9! where in a series of disputations the 
professor of medicine and botany, Henricus Regius (1598—1679)9? advocated 
Cartesian notions about forms, matter, and the relationship between human 
body and soul while criticizing established scholastic teaching, such as the 
concept of substantial forms. 

In reaction, Gisbertus Voetius, professor of theology and rector magnificus 
at the time, took up his pen to defend the notion of substantial forms and its 
crucial importance for several aspects of orthodox theology.® In particular, he 
made the case that a philosophy lacking the concept of substantial forms not 
only leads to a reductionist, mechanistic worldview, but also cannot provide a 
coherent understanding of human nature as a substantial unity of body and 
soul. Moreover, philosophers lose an important conceptual framework within 
which the relationship between divine and human actions (concursus divinus) 
can be explained in a way that avoids any form of fatalism.9^ 

In February 1642, Regius together with Descartes composed and published 
a staunch Responsio (“response”) to Voetius's criticism®> which culminated in 
the charge of atheism against the Utrecht theologian. Regius and Descartes 
claimed that Voetius's Aristotelian understanding of substantial forms implies 
that the human soul is material.96 This sharp response finally led in March 1642 
to the condemnation of Cartesian philosophy by the academic senate of the 
University as well as the Utrecht magistrate (vroedschap).6” 

The conflict escalated even more, when in the same year Descartes pub- 
lished a defense against Voetius's arguments in his Epistola ad P. Dinet ("Letter 
to Father Dinet,” 1642)8? followed several months later by the fierce Epistola ad 
Voetium (“Letter to Voetius,” May 1643).9? In between these two public letters, 
one of Voetius's former students, the Groningen professor Marten Schoock 


61 On the Utrecht Crisis and recent research, see Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 13-33; 
Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 62—70. Modern French translations of the key writings mentioned 
below were collectively published in Verbeek, ed., La querelle d'Utrecht. 

62 De Vrijer, Henricus Regius. 

63 See the Appendix ad Corollaria Theologico-Philosophica nuperae disputationi de iubileo 
Romano written for a disputation held on December 23 and 24, 1641, and published in 
Testimonium Academiae Ultraiectinae, 36-51. 

64 Fora detailed analysis of Voetius's arguments, see Van Ruler, The Crisis of Causality. 

65 Regius, Responsio. 

66 See Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 19. 

67 _ For the text of this judgment, see Testimonium, 65-68. Cf. Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 67—68. 

68 AT 7:563-603; CSM 2:384-97. 

69 AT 8Ba-194. Verbeek, La querelle d'Utrecht, 321-99. 
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(1614-1669) anonymously published the Admiranda Methodus ("Admirable 
Method,” April 1643),”° a lengthy defense and polemical counterattack. 

At the end of this fierce public debate, Descartes had lost his good reputa- 
tion among the Utrecht aristocrats. An attempt to restore his honor by means 
of a Lettre Apologétique aux Magistrats d'Utrecht ("Apologetic Letter to the 
Utrecht Magistrates”) failed in 1647/48.7! However, Descartes personal defeat 
in Utrecht did not mean that his ideas were forever banned from the city. To 
the contrary, only ten years after the condemnation of the ‘new philosophy’ 
by Senate and vroedschap, the Cartesian Johannes de Bruyn (1620-1675) was 
called to teach physics and mathematics at the University.” 


13.4 The Leiden Crisis 
When the controversy was starting to cool down in Utrecht, a new debate arose 
in the Republic’s oldest University in Leiden, leading to what scholars have 
called the “Leiden Crisis"? of 1647/48. Already in the late 1630s, Descartes's 
achievements were evaluated very positively by leading Leiden intellectuals.” 
However, it was not until the mid-1640s that the professor of logic, Adriaan 
Heereboord (1614-1661) openly came up for Cartesian ideas," meeting with 
the resistance of philosopher Adam Stuart (1591-1654) and theologian Jacobus 
Trigland, Sr (1583-1654). They argued that Descartes's method leads to skepti- 
cism and “atheism” since even the very existence of God is subject to doubt.”6 
In March/April 1647, it came to a showdown between critics and sympathiz- 
ers of Descartes at Leiden University, when one of Trigland's students drew up 
a corollary claiming that Descartes “wickedly fashioned God as an imposter 
and deceiver, which is clearly blasphemous.””” Although Heereboord tried to 
convince the student to remove this statement, it made it into the final text of 
the disputation and—unsurprisingly—dominated the oral disputation held 
on April 6. In a letter to the curators of the University’® dating from May 4, 
1647, Descartes reported the events and complained about false accusations. 


70  Admiranda Methodus. Verbeek, La querelle d'Utrecht, 153-320. 

71 AT 8B:277-317. Cf. Bos, "Descartes's Lettre Apologétique,” 415-33. 

72 On De Bruyn’s Cartesianism, see his late work Defensio doctrinae Cartesianae de dubita- 
tione et dubitandi modo (Amsterdam: D. Elzevir, 1670). 

73 Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 34-51. 
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Monsieur Des-Cartes, 47—48. 

75 See Heereboord, "Disputatio de primo cognito,” 329-32 [EBT 62:824]. 

76 | See Heereboord, Meletemata philosophica, 12-13 [€ BT 62:824]. Cf. Verbeek, Descartes and 
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Accordingly, he asked the curators to take proper measures lest he should feel 
compelled to defend himself in public. 

This “covert threat” (Verbeek), however, did not have the desired effect.’9 After 
having heard both sides, the Leiden curators decreed that neither Descartes's 
name nor his philosophy shall henceforth be mentioned in disputations, 
classes, or other public events at Leiden University? Subsequently, Descartes 
protested in another letter by using his political connections, but his demand 
for public satisfaction was not met?! Deeply disappointed in the Dutch 
Regents, Descartes accepted Queen Christina's invitation to travel to Sweden, 
where he died on February 1, 1650. 

With their decree to ban discussions of Descartes's philosophy, the Leiden 
curators hoped to pacify the University. However, it did not take long until new 
controversies broke out between Adam Stuart and a young medical doctor, 
Johannes de Raey (1622—1707).8? As a consequence, the curators felt compelled 
to reaffirm their decree from May 20, 1647 to ensure the peace and balance in 
the academy.5? 


1.3.5 The Pamphlet War and the Crisis of 1656 

Despite the measures taken at Utrecht and Leiden in the 1640s, the dissemina- 
tion of Cartesianism continued. More and more intellectuals even outside the 
academy took interest in the “new philosophy" and began to discuss its merits 
in the vernacular. Moreover, the discussion itself shifted into a different direc- 
tion. During the so-called Pamphlet War in the mid-1650s the relation between 
theology and (natural) philosophy became the major point of contention. 

In 1655, two Leiden theologians, the Reformed minister Jacob du Bois (1607— 
1661) and Jacobus Revius took up their pens against a set of two disputations®* 
published two years earlier by the young theology professor Christoph Wittich 
(1625-1687).85 In these disputations, Wittich had set out to defend a helio- 
centric worldview arguing that (natural) philosophy should not be based 
on Scripture, but solely on the light of reason. Wherever the Bible seems to 


79 See Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 46-47. 

80 See Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:6. 

81 Molhuysen, 3:6*—8*; Verbeek, Descartes and the Dutch, 47. 

82 For a report of this controversy, see Heereboord, Meletemata, 1654, 18-19. For an overview 
of De Raey’s philosophy, see McGahagan, “Cartesianism in the Netherlands,” 243-60. 

83 See Molhuysen, Bronnen, 34-19. 

84 Wittich, Dissertationes duae. For a brief overview of Wittich's arguments as well as the 
criticisms raised by his opponents, see Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 256-67. 

85 In recent years, Kai-Ole Eberhardt published two comprehensive studies on Wittich's 
thought, with a particular focus on the relationship between reason and revelation: 
Christoph Wittich (1625—1687); Vernunft und Offenbarung. 
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advocate geocentrism, Wittich argued, it does not speak according to the truth 
of the matter, but according to the opinion of the common people (“ex opin- 
ione vulgi”).8° Du Bois, an ardent defender of geocentrism,®’ did not approve of 
Wittich's accommodation theory’ as—according to him—it denied the truthful- 
ness and authority of Scripture.8? Jacobus Revius's critique focused on Wittich's 
philosophical case for heliocentrism, and specifically on his Cartesian notion 
of an "infinite world."$? Wittich's controversial disputations caused unrest 
not only in Leiden. Already in 1654, Utrecht theologian Andreas Essenius 
(1618-1677) organized a number of disputations to refute Wittich's arguments.°° 

The ‘Pamphlet War’ entered a second phase, when the Utrecht medical doc- 
tor Lambertus van Velthuysen (1622-1685) began to write Dutch pamphlets 
on the issue of heliocentrism. Already in 1655, he anonymously published 
his Bewys dat het gevoelen van die genen, die leeren der sonne stilstandt, en des 
aertrycks beweging niet strydich is met Godts-Woort (“Proof that the opinion of 
those who teach the rest of the sun and motion of the earth is not contrary to 
God's Word")?! which he expanded and re-published twice in the subsequent 
two years in order to defend his argument against his critics.9? 

Asthe title suggests, the Bewys consists in a defense of heliocentrism against 
the objection that it is incompatible with Scripture. Velthuysen's argument 
resembles Wittich's strategy to some extent, but it does not make use of the 
'accommodation theory' Regarding the Scripture passages that were often 
adduced in favor of geocentrism, Velthuysen emphasized that the Holy Spirit 
as the author of Scripture did not intend to “teach” or “dogmatize” in these par- 
ticular texts. This distinction between the words of Scripture and its underly- 
ing intention was a crucial component of Van Velthuysen's argument.?3 


86 Wittich, Dissertationes duae, 247. A similar view had been espoused already in 1634 by the 
Remonstrant theologian Jacobus Johannes Batelier (1593-1672). See Goudriaan, “Biblical 
Criticism," 31112. 

87 See Du Bois, Dialogus Theologico-Astronomicus. 

88 Du Bois, Veritas et authoritas. Cf. also Van Mastricht, Vindiciae veritatis [EBT 121:58]. 

89 Revius, Anti-Wittichius. 
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Niepoort, and Henricus Troy, Disputationes theologicae 1V de usu sacrae scripturae in rebus 
philosophicis contra Christophori Wittichii dissertationes (Utrecht: Johannes à Waesberge, 
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Theologica De Stylo Scripturae: Quem adhibet cum de rebus naturalibus sermonem instituit. 
(Leiden: A. Wyngaerden, 1656). 
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Asin Wittich's case, the opposition to Van Velthuysen was led by the Leiden 
minister Du Bois, who published two Dutch pamphlets against the Bewys. In 
his reaction against the first edition of the Bewys, Du Bois launched an attack 
on a wide range of Cartesian ideas he found to be at least implicitly present 
in the Bewys.?* The second, more vicious pamphlet was officially approved by 
the theological faculty at Utrecht and contained (in addition to well-known 
anti-Cartesian arguments) a more detailed discussion and rebuttal of Van 
Velthuysen's ‘Cartesian hermeneutics.95 

This work, as well the pamphlets of Caspar Streso (1603-1664) also high- 
lighted another issue that gained prominence in the Cartesian debates of the 
1650s, namely the question of authority in scriptural interpretation. Both Du 
Bois and Streso stressed that this authority belongs to the theologians and the 
established ecclesiastical structures as opposed to the laity, even lay-people 
knowledgeable in philosophical issues.9° Many more pamphlets were written 
and published in 1656, some taking sides with Van Velthuysen, others defend- 
ing Du Bois.9” 

The beginning of the third and final phase of the ‘Pamphlet War’ is marked 
by the entrance of two prominent theologians into the ongoing debate, albeit 
disguised behind pseudonyms. The first pamphlet of only a little more than 
five pages, written by a certain Suetonius Tranquillus, aimed at defining the 
current state of the controversy over Cartesian philosophy? Its author was no 
less a figure than Gisbertus Voetius?? who tried to calm the waves by draw- 
ing the attention to two fundamental points, namely that (1) Cartesian ideas 
were being spread in the schools against the will of the authorities, and that 
(2) Cartesian Philosophy was wrongly introduced into theology.!09 

Shortly thereafter, another pamphlet bearing the same pseudonym rolled 
from the press providing further remarks regarding the second point.!?! In it, 
Voetius briefly elaborated on no less than sixteen Cartesian ideas that, accord- 
ing to him, were inimical to sound theology. 


94 Du Bois, Naecktheyt van de Cartesiaensche Philosophy, 3. 
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In reaction to these two Voetian pamphlets, the Leiden theology professor 
Abraham Heidanus published his detailed Bedenkingen (“Objections”)!°? under 
the pseudonym "Irenaeus Philalethius. According to him, the core of the con- 
troversy consisted not in the points mentioned by Suetonius, but in the ques- 
tion whether true freedom to philosophize (“vryheidt in't Philosopheren") is to 
begranted or not. Heidanus argued that this freedom was absolutely necessary 
for the work of any serious philosopher and should not be taken away by stip- 
ulating and enforcing an “authorized philosophy" such as Aristotelianism.!02 
Moreover, Heidanus emphasized that true Cartesians by no means tried to 
introduce their philosophy into theology, but—following Descartes—always 
strove to keep these two disciplines separate.104 

Voetius’s reply came promptly in the form of another pamphlet entitled 
Den overtuyghden Cartesiaen (“To the Convinced Cartesian”).!°° Concerning 
Heidanus’s insistence on the freedom to philosophize, he remarked that liberty 
("liberteyt") is not the issue, but rather intellectual licentiousness (“licentie”). 
Freedom should indeed be granted to philosophers, Voetius wrote, but this 
freedom has to be regulated by the good order of the academy.!°® In other parts 
of the pamphlet, Voetius questioned the alleged superiority of Cartesianism 
over against the established scholastic philosophy, as well as the Cartesians' 
consistency in applying their separation principle.!07 

Later in the same year 1656, two other pamphlets completed the exchange: 
Heidanus's fierce reaction! and a final rejoinder!?? from the pen of Voetius. 
By that time, the controversy about Cartesianism had reached the synod of 
South Holland (July 18-August 4) via the gravamen composed by the classis of 
The Hague. In this gravamen, the ministers complained about “unscriptural” 
writings, professors and teachers fighting against each other, and young stu- 
dents being educated in dangerous opinions. The synod, however, decided 
not to take immediate action, but entrusted the issue to the States of Holland 
who had promised to take care of it.!? After considerable deliberation with 
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the various parties involved at Leiden University, the States of Holland finally 
passed a resolution on 30 September. 

In this resolution, the States decreed that professors of philosophy have to 
confine themselves to philosophical questions and should not intrude into 
the realm of theology. Scripture is not to be interpreted according to philo- 
sophical principles and whenever a conflict arises between human reason and 
Scripture, the latter is to be followed without reservation as a "firm and indu- 
bitable" authority. The resolution even mentions Descartes by name, declaring 
that the philosophemata drawn from his philosophy are to be left aside. 

All professors of theology and philosophy at Leiden University had to con- 
firm by oath that they would henceforth abide by the rules of this resolution. 
Unsurprisingly, the opponents of Cartesianism enthusiastically welcomed this 
decree.!? The Leiden Curators, however, who were responsible for enforcing 
the decree, were rather lenient and very hesitant to implement any severe 
measures as long as public peace was not endangered.” Hence, the Cartesian 
movement soon regained its vigor after the Crisis of 1656, entering a period of 
consolidation and expansion. 


13.6 Consolidation, Radicalism, and the Crisis of 1676 
In the course of the 1660s and early 1670s, the 'new philosophy' spread in the 
Dutch academies as scholars with an established Cartesian reputation were 
appointed at Leiden, Utrecht and elsewhere. In 1671, for instance, no less a 
figure than Christoph Wittich joined Heidanus on the theological faculty in 
Leiden. Already in 1662, Frans Burman (1628-1679)—a Cocceian sympathetic 
to Descartes's philosophy—had succeeded the Voetian Matthias Nethenus 
(1618-1686) in Utrecht.!^ Burman's appointment is illustrative of the political 
situation during the First Stadtholderless Era (1650—72), when the predomi- 
nant States party-fraction under the leadership of Grand Pensionary Johan de 
Witt (16251672) exerted significant influence even in the Academic realm to 
push back the Voetian's zeal for Further Reformation." 

During these years of consolidation and political protection, the major 
threat to the established ‘Cartesian movement’ did not consist in the outward 
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anti-Cartesian opposition in church and academy, but rather in the more 
radical forces within. Starting with the publication of Lodewijk Meyer's infa- 
mous treatise Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres (Philosophy, the Interpreter 
of Holy Scripture)!!6 in 1666, moderate Cartesians were hard-pressed to prove 
that their approach did not ultimately result in the heterodoxy of a full-blown 
rationalism. Leading Cartesian theologians like Heidanus, Wittich, and Van 
Velthuysen vigorously distanced themselves from Meyer and his hermeneu- 
tical program." The Walloon minister and professor of church history at 
Utrecht Ludwig Wolzogen (1633-1690) also wrote a lengthy treatise against 
Meyer? but his work was soon suspected of propagating errors similar to 
those it sought to refute.!? 

The events of the 'disaster year' 1672 significantly changed the political 
landscape of the Dutch Republic, and consequently also influenced the direc- 
tion of the Cartesian debates. The restoration of the stadtholderate in Holland 
made an end to the period of ‘true freedom. Although the immediate impact 
in the universities was rather small, the change of atmosphere was clearly 
noticeable. The Voetians had the upper hand again, using their influence to 
push back theological and philosophical ideas that they considered to be in 
conflict with orthodox faith. 

At Leiden University, the theology professors Antonius Hulsius (1615-1685) 
and Friedrich Spanheim, Jr (1632-1701) as well as the philosopher Gerardus 
de Vries (1648-1705) led the anti-Cartesian opposition but initially failed to 
convince the Curators to implement more severe measures. Only in response 
to resolutions of the North-Holland synod (1674),!2° the complaints of two 
Zeeland classes (Zuid-Beveland and Walcheren, 1675),!?! and political pressure 
from the States as well as the Stadtholder the Leiden Curators took action.12? 
They asked Hulsius and Spanheim to compose a list of offensive propositions, 
which the two professors readily provided. On January 16, 1676, the curators 
approved a list of twenty-one propositions, which were no longer to be dis- 
cussed or disseminated at Leiden University in any form.!23 
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Much to the regret of the more militant Voetians, the original draft approved 
by the curators as well as the slightly modified published version of the theses 
did not mention any names. Hence, an anonymous pamphleteer took it upon 
himself to re-publish the theses together with a “necessary instruction" about 
the authors behind the controversial propositions.!2+ Although Heidanus was 
not a major target in these polemics (the theological theses were attributed to 
Cocceius, while the philosophical propositions were mostly ascribed to Wittich 
and Descartes), he—once again—took up his pen to defend himself and his col- 
leagues against charges of heterodoxy. In his Consideratien (“Considerations,” 
April 1676), he discussed all the curators’ propositions one at a time, arguing 
that neither he nor his Leiden colleagues had ever advocated any of them in 
their teaching.!*5 The curators interpreted the publication of the Consideratien 
as an act of rebellion against their resolution and on May 5 decided to depose 
the aged professor.!26 


13.7 Late Cartesian Controversies: Bekker and Röell 
Undoubtedly, the Leiden resolution of 1676 and the deposition of Heidanus 
was a shock for many who adhered to Cartesian philosophy. However, while 
Heidanus had to leave his chair, Wittich remained in office and continued 
to teach in Leiden with much success until his death in 1687.27 At Franeker 
University, Johannes vander Waeyen (1639-1701), a leading Cocceian with 
Cartesian leanings, was made professor in 1677. Three years later, Groningen 
University saw the appointment of Johannes Braun (1628-1708), a theologian 
with a similar pedigree. Thus, the Leiden resolution and the events of 1676 did 
not significantly impede the dissemination of either Cartesian or Cocceian 
ideas. Old discussions continued and new conflicts arose. Two notable debates 
in the late-seventeenth century revolved around the works of Balthasar Bekker 
(1634-1698)!28 and Hermann Alexander Röell (1653-1718).!29 

Bekker studied philosophy and theology in Groningen and Franeker under 
Tobias Andreae (1604-1676), Jacob Alting (1618-1679), and Samuel Maresius 
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(1599-1673), all of whom (at least at that time) sympathetic to the ‘new phi- 
losophy’ of Descartes. Accordingly, it does not come as a surprise that his first 
publication consisted in an emphatic defense of Cartesianism written in the 
aftermath of the Meyer controversy.?? More controversial, however, was his 
lengthy commentary on the Heidelberg Catechism published in 1670.3?! Both 
the theological faculty of Franeker University and four Frisian classes raised 
numerous and various objections concerning the book's orthodoxy.!?? After 
years of controversy, Bekker left his home province Friesland and moved 
to Holland. From 1679 until his death, he served as a minister in the city 
of Amsterdam. 

Bekker's most controversial and well-known book was De betoverde weereld 
(“The World Bewitched").133 In this voluminous work, he addressed the popu- 
lar belief in the influence and power of the devil and other evil spirits in the 
world. According to Bekker, this belief was a relic of paganism, completely at 
odds with sound reason as well as the true teaching of the Bible. Wherever the 
Bible speaks about the working of the devil or demons, Bekker argued, it has 
to be interpreted “spiritually” instead of literally.?^ After all, Bekker's endorse- 
ment of Cartesian dualism did not allow for pure spirits (the devil, angels etc.) 
to intervene in the physical realm.135 

Unsurprisingly, Bekker's onslaught on the traditional understanding of the 
(evil) spirits’ impact on the world caused major upheavals in the 1690s.26 Van 
der Linde listed almost 150 polemical writings related to the discussions sur- 
rounding De betoverde weereld.!3” After the Amsterdam consistory had con- 
demned the first part of the book already in 1691, Bekker was removed from his 
office on August 7, 1692 by the Synod of North-Holland.!38 

The second controversy that needs to be mentioned here concerns the work 
of Hermann Alexander Róell?? who studied theology at various schools in 
Germany, Switzerland and the United Provinces before he served as a court 
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chaplain in Herford and Leeuwarden. In 1686, Róell was appointed professor 
of philosophy and theology at Franeker University. Already his Oratio inaugu- 
ralis de religione rationali ("Inaugural Lecture on Rational Religion") held on 
16 June!^? showed his strong indebtedness to Cartesian ideas, but only later in 
the year a heated debate broke out on the occasion of an inaugural disputation 
defended by Róell's nephew Gisbert Wessel Duker (1666-1736) on October 8, 
1686.14! In the context of a discussion on right reasoning, Duker argued that 
Scripture cannot possibly contradict human reason and that the divinity of the 
Bible can only be established by reason. Hence, he declared human reason to 
be more fundamental than Scripture.!^? 

The opposition to Duker's rationalism was led by the professor of Law Ulrich 
Huber (1636-1694), who knew all too well that Duker's views had originated in 
Róell's instruction. Contrary to Duker and Róell, Huber argued that the divin- 
ity of Scripture cannot be established by reason. Instead, this conviction is 
brought about by the supernatural working of the Holy Spirit in the human 
heart.!43 Soon, other theologians and philosophers joined the debate. Herman 
Witsius (1636-1708), Melchior Leydecker (1642-1721), and Gerardus de Vries 
supported Huber’s critique, whereas Johannes vander Waeyen and Campegius 
Vitringa came to Róell's defense. In June 1687, the provincial Synod of Friesland 
ended the debate by forbidding any further disputations on this issue.!^^ 

Only two years later, another debate broke out on the occasion of a disputa- 
tion held under the presidency of Réell.!45 This time, the issue was two-fold. 
First, it concerned an aspect of Trinitarian theology, namely the doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son of God. Róell argued that the terms 'son' ( filius) 
and 'generation' (generatio) were human terms that can and should be applied 
to a divine person only in a figurative way (improprie).!^9 For Röell, ‘genera- 
tion' taken in the plain literal sense contradicts the eternal nature of the divine 
persons.^? The second issue addressed in the disputation was Christ's satis- 
faction and the temporal death of the faithful. Röell argued that Christ satis- 
fied divine justice for all the sins of the elect, but that this satisfaction did not 
imply that the elect are exempt from all temporary punishment for sin. To the 
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contrary, Róell wrote, the temporal afflictions and death of the elect should 
be considered as divine punishment from which they are ultimately delivered 
only in the resurrection.'4? 

Both issues treated in the disputation drew the attention of Róell's colleague 
in Franeker, Campegius Vitringa, who attacked Róell's views as deviations from 
Reformed orthodoxy. Until the year 1691, the two professors discussed these 
issues in no less than seven publications.!49 Against Röell, Vitringa defended 
a more literal understanding of the terms "son" and "generation" with regard 
to the second person of the Trinity. Pointing to several Scripture passages, he 
noted that the Bible suggests that the Son is indeed "from himself" (a se) with 
respect to his divinity, but also truly “from the father" (a Patre) with respect to 
his personhood.!°° In the end, he admitted that—like the Trinity—the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation is a mystery that cannot be truly comprehended 
by man.!5! With regard to the temporal afflictions and death of the elect, 
Vitringa denied that they are God's punishment for sin, but rather flow from 
God's paternal love seeking to purify and sanctify his children.!5? 

The debate between Röell and Vitringa was brought to an end, when the 
Academic Senate of Franeker University asked both professors to sign a con- 
sensus document including the obligation to be silent on the issue from then 
on. Róell signed the document in January 1691, and a few months later it was 
approved by the States of Friesland.53 However, while the debate was settled 
in Friesland, fierce debates broke out in other parts of the Dutch Republic, 
which lasted well into the eighteenth century and even continued after Róell's 
death in 1718. In fact, the term “Röellism” became a common label for hetero- 
dox opinions.!54 


14 Spinoza, Spinozism and the 'Radical Enlightenment 


Next to the more moderate attempts of theological and philosophical innova- 
tion within the Dutch Academic landscape, there were also more radical voices 
in the United Provinces of the seventeenth century, which sounded for the 
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most part outside the regulated realms of the universities and the established 
Reformed Church. In modern scholarship, these thinkers are often referred to 
as early representatives of an intellectual stream nowadays frequently desig- 
nated as “Radical Enlightenment" (“Radikalaufklarung,’ “lumières radicales").155 
According to the intellectual historian Jonathan Israel, these enlightened 
radicals—much more than their moderate contemporaries— prepared the way 
for modern democracy./56 


144 Spinoza 
The most well-known and arguably also most influential representative of 
Radical Enlightenment thought in the seventeenth century was the lens grinder 
and philosopher Benedict de Spinoza (1632-1677).!5” As the Son of a Jewish mer- 
chant, Spinoza grew up in Amsterdam, where he received his initial education 
at the school of the Sephardic Portuguese community. When he was twenty, 
he started to attend the Latin School of the former Jesuit Franciscus van den 
Enden (1602-1674), who introduced the young student not only to traditional 
scholastic philosophy, but also to Descartes and other representatives of the 
"new science." As a result, Spinoza diverged more and more from what the 
Amsterdam Rabbis considered orthodox Jewish belief. Unsurprisingly, this 
development led to increasing tensions with the synagogue and ultimately to 
Spinoza's excommunication on July 27, 1656. 

After having given private lessons for a few years, Spinoza moved to Rijnsburg 
(a village near Leiden), where he worked on Renati Descartes principia phi- 
losophiae (“Principles of René Descartes's Philosophy").5$ This reconstruc- 
tion of Descartes's metaphysics in 'geometric' fashion rolled from the presses 
in 1663 as the only work Spinoza would ever publish under his own name. 
Seven years later, in 1670, Spinoza anonymously published the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus ("Theologico-Political Treatise,” henceforth: rTP)5? as his 
contribution to the ongoing debates concerning toleration and the role of the 
state. In this treatise, Spinoza made a case for a more comprehensive freedom 
of thought in the society of the United Provinces. 

In the first place, he advanced several arguments to undermine the author- 
ity of those, whom he considered to be the principal enemies of toleration, 
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namely the theologians of the established church. However, since these theo- 
logians derived their authority from Scripture seen as the very word of God, 
Spinoza had to attack the way in which the Bible was interpreted and how it 
functioned as an authoritative text in public discourse. J. Samuel Preus sum- 
marized the philosopher's strategy in the TTP as follows: 


Spinoza sought to strip the Bible of its usefulness to such theocratic 
interpreters—not, as is commonly supposed, merely by submitting it to 
a critique from the perspective of pure (i.e., seventeenth century) reason, 
but by reconceiving and exhaustively explaining the Bible itself and its 
religion in a radically new way: historically. Under Spinoza's relentless 
critique, the Bible would become one ancient book among and compa- 
rable to others, irrelevant as an authority.!©° 


To this strategy belong Spinoza's arguments against the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch as well as his rejection of the traditional understanding of prophecy, 
which earned him the reputation as the "father of Biblical Criticism."6! 

In addition to this rather subversive strategy, Spinoza also had a more con- 
structive aim. Especially in the latter chapters of the TTP (16-20), he sketched 
his political vision for a “distinctively urban, egalitarian and commercial type 
of republicanism."62? One of the major pillars in this vision is individual lib- 
erty of thought and speech, which—as Spinoza argued—is not contrary to the 
authority of the state, but rather establishes and preserves it.6? Accordingly, 
the state always needs to be in a position to defend this freedom, especially 
against the ambitions of organized religion.!6^ A free society in Spinoza's view 
accepts the basic equality of all human individuals and hence should be gov- 
erned according to democratic principles.165 

In the same year the TTP was published, Spinoza took residence in The 
Hague, where he lived upon the support of his friends and where he worked 
on his philosophical magnum opus, the Ethics, which for quite some time 
circulated in manuscript form before it was finally published in 1677 as a part 
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of Spinoza's Opera posthuma.!996 Even a superficial glance at the text of the 
Ethics is sufficient to notice that it belongs to a genre entirely different from 
that of the TTP. This impression is mainly due to the “geometrical method” 
Spinoza used to elaborate on various subjects such as God, the mind, human 
emotions (affectus), and the power of the intellect. His choice for a strictly 
deductive method is no coincidence. Instead, it reflects Spinoza's conviction 
that all of reality, including God and the realm of human emotions, is sub- 
ject to necessity.!67 

This necessitarianism is rooted in Spinoza's ontology as it is developed in 
the first part of the Ethics, where Spinoza famously replaced the Cartesian 
dualism of body and mind with a monistic view of reality. He argued that there 
is only one substance in the universe, and that this substance consisted of 
infinite attributes, only two of which were known to humans, namely thought 
and extension.!6 All individual things inhere in God as modes (modi) of these 
divine attributes.!6? Hence, they are ruled and determined by the eternal and 
immutable laws of the divine nature.!”° There is no contingency"! nor does 
God act from freedom of will.!?? From this brief overview of Spinoza's notion 
of God, it is clear that he rejects the classic Christian understanding of a per- 
sonal and transcendent divine being. 

Based on the metaphysical foundation of part I, Spinoza developed his 
theories concerning the relationship between mind and body, the problem 
of individuation, and human knowledge. These accounts then form the back- 
ground for the final parts, which comprise Spinoza's ethical considerations. 
Like other ‘individual things, human beings are fundamentally characterized 
by an inner tendency towards self-preservation (conatus).!”3 This tendency is 
subject to change by "affects" (affectus), which can be distinguished in those 
from within (“actions,” actiones) and those that originate outside the individ- 
ual (“passions,” passiones).!’4 Humans are able to strengthen their conatus by 
becoming ever more "active"75 and by freeing themselves as much as possible 
from passions.!’6 This is achieved through virtue, which basically consists in 
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the pursuit of true knowledge, that is, a knowledge of reality under the aspect 
of eternity (sub specie aeternitatis). When humans come to realize that all 
things happen necessarily according to the eternal laws of nature, they will no 
longer be affected by sadness, fear, or pity, but attain to contentment of mind 
and true blessedness.!77 

In Spinoza's determinist ethics, there is no place for human free choice as 
traditionally understood. Similarly, the classic Christian notion of the divine 
law as a revelation of God's character and rule for human conduct is ruled out, 
as well as the concept of sin as a transgression of these divine commandments. 
According to Spinoza, these traditional teachings should be rejected by those 
who really want to follow the dictates of reason. Only for the common people, 
who have not attained to true knowledge (yet), it can be permissible to retain 
traditional virtues, such as repentance and humility.!”8 

Spinoza's philosophy as expressed in the rrp, the Ethics, and his other 
works caused enormous indignation by the vast number of his contemporaries. 
Unlike Cartesianism, which was received positively by an ever-growing number 
of scholars, Spinozism was immediately and (almost) unanimously denounced 
and condemned as a dangerous heresy. In fact, as will become apparent in a later 
chapter, "Cartesian" theologians played a prominent role in the anti-Spinozan 
opposition, showing a great eagerness to demonstrate that Spinoza did not 
belong to their fraction as he had abandoned fundamental principles of 
Cartesian philosophy. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, Van Til was 
an important figure who contributed to the popular discussion surrounding 
Spinoza's philosophy. 


14.2 Other Radical Thinkers: Meyer, Koerbagh, and Deurhoff 

As recent scholarship on Spinoza's intellectual environment has shown, there 
were more than a few like-minded thinkers who dared to develop Descartes's 
ideas into more radical directions."? One of those “radical Cartesians" was 
Lodewijk Meyer, an Amsterdam physician and the author of the controversial 
treatise Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres mentioned above. Meyer entered 
the circle of Spinoza's friends as early as the late 1650s, when he studied phi- 
losophy and medicine in Leiden. Later on, he was involved in editing and pub- 
lishing some of Spinoza's works. Moreover, letters from the 1660s indicate that 
he was the major intermediary between the philosopher and a group of radical 
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thinkers in Amsterdam.!?? As indicated above,!?! Meyer's radicalism lay in his 
advocacy for a full-blown rationalist approach to biblical interpretation. 

Another friend of Spinoza was the Amsterdam physician and jurist Adriaan 
Koerbagh (1633-1669),8? who was educated in Leiden together with Meyer and 
two other future radicals, Johannes Bouwmeester (1634-1680) and Abraham van 
Berkel (1639-1686). In 1664, Koerbagh published his Nieuw Woorden-Boek der 
Regten ("New Dictionary of Law”),!83 which was written for lay people to help 
them understand jurist jargon and thereby become less dependent on lawyers. 
Another work from the same year pursued a similar goal. His Samen-spraeck tus- 
schen een Gereformeerden Hollander en Zeeuw ("Dialogue between a Reformed 
Hollander and a Zeelander")/8* was a vicious attack on the Christian clergy 
which—according to Koerbagh—was only concerned with power, always 
ready to profit from the ignorance of the common people. Unsurprisingly, 
the Amsterdam consistory became concerned about Koerbagh. Initially, how- 
ever, it was his brother Johannes, who had to answer for his unorthodox opin- 
ions, while Adriaan was rebuked for his immodest lifestyle, namely for living 
together with a woman out of wedlock.!55 

Koerbagh's deviation from orthodox Christianity became widely apparent 
only in 1668 with the publication of another dictionary entitled Een bloem- 
hof van allerley lieflijkheyd sonder verdriet (“A Flower Garden of All Kinds of 
Loveliness without Sorrow").186 In it, Koerbagh advocated a monistic under- 
standing of reality rejecting supernatural religion and, consequently, the possi- 
bility of miracles}? The uproar resulting from the publication of the Bloemhof 
was severe, so that the Amsterdam magistrates took measures to seize all 
extant copies of the book. Even Koerbagh himself had to hand over the copies 
found at his home.!88 As a result, he felt no longer safe in Amsterdam and fled 
eastward to the city of Culemborg. 

In Culemborg, Koerbagh prepared the publication of the even more out- 
spokenly heterodox treatise Een Ligt schijnende in duystere plaatsen (“A Light 
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Shining in Dark Places")/5? which was supposed to be printed in Utrecht. In 
this book, Koerbagh launched a thorough attack on core Christian doctrines 
like the Trinity, the divinity of Jesus, and the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God. When the printer became aware of the heretical content of the book, he 
stopped the printing process and informed the authorities. In the summer of 
1668, Koerbagh was tracked down in Leiden, interrogated, and sentenced to 
ten years imprisonment in Amsterdam. A few months later, he died in prison. 

As a radical enlightenment thinker, Koerbagh stands out in many ways. 
With good reason, Wielema called him “one of the most radical think- 
ers of the early Enlightenment.”!9° His staunch and outspoken rejection of 
Christianity and the authority of the church, his nonconformist lifestyle, 
and his persistent attempts to 'enlighten' the common people with his het- 
erodox ideas made him intolerable not only for the church, but also for the 
magistrate. No doubt, Koerbagh's life and work confirmed the worst fears of 
orthodox theologians regarding the detrimental consequences of Cartesian 
(or Spinozan) 'novelties.!?! 

The third and final thinker to be mentioned in this section is the merchant 
and lay philosopher Willem Deurhoff (1650—1717).?? Lacking academic train- 
ing including the ability to read Latin, Deurhoff exemplifies the dissemina- 
tion of radical thought among the laity in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. His philosophy eludes a clear classification and can probably best be 
described as eclectic, drawing on the works of several controversial philoso- 
phers such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Arnold Geulincx (1624-1669). Much like 
Koerbagh, Deurhoff did not keep his ideas to himself but spread them in writ- 
ing and private teaching. Starting in the 1680s, he hosted weekly discussions 
on theological and philosophical matters in his Amsterdam home. Even after 
his death, his followers continued to discuss and promote his work, causing 
controversies as late as the 1740s.193 

Throughout his life, Deurhoff published numerous books on various top- 
ics, both theological and philosophical.?^ He participated in public debates, 
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such as the discussions surrounding Bekker's De betoverde weereld,!°5 but fre- 
quently Deurhoff's own works became the offending object. By their various 
contemporary critics, they were oftentimes decried as 'Spinozistic.!?6 One of 
his fiercest critics, Taco Hajo van den Honert (a pupil of Van Til), identified 
Spinoza's influence first and foremost in Deurhoff's metaphysical determin- 
ism, which implied the denial of secondary causality and consequently the 
moral responsibility of man before God. In addition to that, Van den Honert 
accused Deurhoff of denying the immortality of the soul, the doctrines of the 
resurrection, original sin, and the Trinity.?? 

Recent scholarship has repeatedly emphasized that the label "Spinozist" can 
and should not be applied to Deurhoff, at least not without qualification. To 
be sure, Spinoza figures largely in Deurhoff's works, but there are also funda- 
mental differences. To mention only the most obvious, Deurhoff clearly rejects 
Spinoza's monistic conception of reality. Accordingly, Henri Krop argued that 
Deurhoff's thought can best be classified as “Radical Cartesian."98 Be that as 
it may, the activities of Deurhoff and his followers demonstrate that radical 
enlightenment ideas were being discussed and (independently) developed 
among laypeople in the second half of the seventeenth century. The following 
section will show that even some ministers within the Reformed Church were 
open to revising their preaching in order to bring it more in line with radical 
philosophical notions regarding God and the world. 


143 “Reformed Spinozism"? Van Hattem and Van Leenhof 

Pontiaan van Hattem (1645-1706)!%° studied theology in Leiden before he 
became a minister in St. Philipsland, a small village in the province of Zeeland. 
There, he served the Reformed congregation until the summer of 1680 when 
doubts arose regarding his orthodoxy. After the manuscripts of his fourteen 
lessons on the Heidelberg Catechism? had been examined by the local clas- 
sis, he was judged a "false and heterodox teacher" and temporarily suspended 
from the ministry. In November of the same year, this judgment was confirmed 
by the theological faculties of Leiden and Utrecht.??! Van Hattem went to 
Leiden to revise his lessons with the help of Wittich, but the Classis and the 
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Utrecht faculty remained unconvinced. In May 1683, his teachings were finally 
condemned by the provincial synod (“caetus”) held in Middelburg.2°? 

Having been driven out of the Reformed Church, Van Hattem began to orga- 
nize independent conventicles, in which he continued to teach his controver- 
sial ideas. He also committed his thought to writing but published only very 
little. Nevertheless, his teaching gained influence and spread not only in the 
province of Zeeland but also in Holland. As a consequence, the magistrates felt 
compelled to take measures. On December 15, 1692, the States General issued 
a resolution forbidding any further dissemination of *Hattemism."20? Yet, Van 
Hattem continued to draw new followers and several years after his death, in 
1718-1727, his collected writings were published in four volumes.??^ Only in the 
1730s the Hattemist movement faded out. 

What did Van Hattem teach that yielded both an enthusiastic following 
and the condemnation of church and state? The core of 'Hattemism' revolved 
around the doctrines of sin and salvation. In a lengthy letter written "to a cer- 
tain gentleman,” Van Hattem remarks that most Reformed Christians do not 
truly believe their own doctrine set forth in their confessions and creeds. While 
the Catechism teaches that all believers are justified before God and heirs of 
eternal life, most so-called Reformed Christians "groan and sigh at the extent 
of their depravity, and at the impurity and sinfulness of their souls."205 This 
false and spiritually devastating belief regarding the sinfulness of believers 
is maintained, Van Hattem adds, by most, if not almost all, of the so-called 
Reformed preachers.206 

Unsurprisingly, most Reformed theologians did not agree with Van Hattem's 
assessment. Instead, they charged him with multiple deviations from orthodox 
theology, specifically regarding the doctrine of sin and salvation.??" In 1700, the 
minister Willem Spandaw (1667-1708) added another severe accusation in a 
pamphlet entitled De bedekte spinosist ontdekt in de persoon van Pontiaan van 
Hattem ("The Disguised Spinozist Uncovered in the Person of Pontiaan van 
Hattem").298 Spandaw claimed that the basis of Van Hattem's errors was identi- 
cal to Spinoza's fundamental aberration and consisted in the "intermingling of 
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God with the creature.”209 From this failure to adequately distinguish between 
God and man, Spandaw argued, flew forth all of Van Hattem's dogmatic errors. 
Since Van Hattem shares his basic principle with Spinoza, it is no surprise that 
similar errors emerged. Hence, for Spandaw, 'Hattemism' was in essence a form 
of ‘Spinozism.’ 

Modern scholarship has raised doubts about Spandaw’s identification of 
Van Hattem and his followers as ‘Spinozists” As Wielema noted, “the actual 
influence of Spinoza’s philosophical works on the Hattemisitic movement was 
probably very limited.” Other, more likely sources are to be found in spiritualis- 
tic and Anabaptist thought.?!? In any case, the existence of Van Hattem and his 
followers suggests that among the Reformed laity at the time there was a cer- 
tain dissatisfaction with the spirituality resulting from the ministers’ preaching. 
This dissatisfaction went along with a susceptibility for 'conventiclism' within 
which more radical theological and philosophical ideas could easily circulate 
and get a foothold.?!! 

When it comes to identifying 'Spinozist ministers' in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Frederik van Leenhof (1647-1715)?! is usually mentioned in the same 
breath as Van Hattem. Like Van Hattem, Van Leenhof also came from Zeeland, 
studied theology in Leiden, and served as a minister in his home province. 
His affinity with Cocceian theology, however, made life difficult for him in 
the predominantly Voetian Zeeland church. Hence, he first moved to Holland 
(Velsen) and finally to Zwolle in the province of Overijssel. There, he served the 
local congregation as a minister for almost thirty years (1681-1710). 

Van Leenhof's intellectual development can basically be divided into 
two phases. During the first phase, which lasts roughly until the year 1684, 
he earned himself the reputation of a staunch proponent and defendant 
of Cocceian theology as well as Cartesian ideas. Already in the early 1670s, 
he wrote a lengthy defense of Cocceianism that was to be reprinted several 
times.?!3 Around the same time, he published a little treatise on the human 
conscience, in which he argued in line with Descartes's philosophy.?!^ Later, 
in 1684, after the Frisian classis of Zevenwouden had launched an attack on 
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"dangerous novelties in religion,’?!5 Leenhof again took up his pen in defense 
of Cocceius and Descartes.216 

The second phase of Van Leenhof's intellectual development is marked by 
the influence of Spinoza's philosophy and sets in somewhere between the year 
1684 and 1700. By the time he published his Het leven van den wijzen en magti- 
gen konink Salomon (“The Life of the Wise and Mighty King Solomon”)?! and 
his commentary on Ecclesiastes;?!? the new direction of his thought became 
fully apparent, but not until the appearance of the book Den hemel op aarden 
(*Heaven on Earth")??? in 1703 did a full controversy emerge. Numerous pam- 
phlets written not only by Voetians,?2° but also by former Cocceian allies?! 
accused him of propagating 'Spinozist errors, thereby leading his flock away 
from the true religion. Van Leenhof admitted that he had read and learned 
from Spinoza,??? but he always defended his teaching as in harmony with 
Christianity.223 

What did Van Leenhof teach in his Den hemel op aarden? As the title indi- 
cates, the book argues that heavenly joy can, in a sense, be experienced by 
believers who are still living on earth.??^ By striving to perfect their minds 
and live in the obedience of faith,??5 they can attain to a state of true joy, rest 
and delight in eternal truth.2?6 This joy brings forth much fruit, not only for 
the individual, but also for society at large.??" It is opposed to sadness and its 
manifold detrimental effects,??? which should always be avoided. Even suffer- 
ing can and should be accepted joyfully.22? In all circumstances, believers can 
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find delight in considering the eternal truth and order in which they rest.22 In 
doing so, they follow Jesus, who fully submitted to God's faithfulness, eternal 
order, and wise providence.??! But not only should everyone individually strive 
for this heavenly joy. In addition, all of society should be ordered in such a way 
that it does not cause sadness among its members, but rather promotes joy as 
much as possible.232 

From this brief summary of Van Leenhof's major and most controversial 
work, it should have become clear that it did not consist in a technical defense 
of Spinoza's metaphysics. Instead, as Wielema pointed out: "In him [i.e., Van 
Leenhof] Spinozism had been internalized as a practical philosophy of life.”233 
At the center of this philosophy was a deterministic understanding of reality 
(“God's eternal order"), which critics singled out as the fundamental problem 
in Den hemel op aarden. Initially, Van Leenhof was accused of advocating a 
form of Stoicism??^ and of propagating ideas that undermine central Christian 
doctrines as well as the very foundation of morality.3 As the controversy car- 
ried on, however, many critics contended themselves with demonstrating Van 
Leenhof's dependence on the “atheist” Spinoza.236 

Although Den hemel op aarden as well as most of the subsequent pamphlets 
were written in Dutch, the controversy surrounding Van Leenhof's views did 
not remain confined to the United Provinces but spread to German-speaking 
countries and to the Baltic.??7 What was it that drew the attention of an 
international readership to a small treatise of about 150 pages written by a 
Dutch minister? Israel is probably correct when he argues that the Leenhof 
controversy demonstrated "the feasibility of distilling from Spinoza a com- 
plete system of social, moral, and political ideas [...], which could be effec- 
tively popularized and infiltrated into the consciousness of the non-academic 
reading public, without readers necessarily even realizing they were imbibing 
Spinozism.”238 Hence, in Van Leenhof's work the nightmare of many orthodox 
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theologians had become real. Spinoza's “atheism,” translated into the language 
and conceptual vocabulary of the common people, appeared to have finally 
gained a foothold even within the Reformed Church. 


1.5 Summary and Conclusion 


In this opening chapter, the reader was introduced to Van Til's historical 
context that is marked by substantial intellectual developments with mani- 
fold ramifications for church and society. The established Reformed Church 
was divided into two major factions, the "Voetians" striving for a “Further 
Reformation" of church and society in line with biblical standards, and the 
"Cocceians," who—in line with their teacher's hermeneutical insights—took 
a more lenient approach in these matters. This division, however, was neither 
absolute nor static. There were theologians who did not fit in either category, 
and further differentiation within the factions over time relativized the stron- 
ger antagonism at the outset of the debates. 

To a considerable extent, the philosophical debates on Descartes's philoso- 
phy ran parallel to the theological discussions between the two major factions 
in the Reformed Church. For some reasons to be discussed later in this study, 
many Cocceian theologians had an affinity with Cartesian ideas. Accordingly, 
Voetian polemicists had the tendency to lump together Cocceian and Cartesian 
ideas and attack them as a fixed and unified expression of a heterodox mind- 
set. However, it should be noted that there is quite some development in the 
course of the seventeenth century. Issues figuring prominently in earlier dis- 
cussions recede to the background and are replaced by other points of conten- 
tion, some of which are even foreign to Descartes's own principles. Coming to 
grips with the dynamic nature of Dutch Cartesianism is crucial for an adequate 
understanding of this philosophical movement and its protagonists in the sec- 
ond half of the seventeenth century. 

The third part of this chapter was devoted to the emergence of “Radical 
Enlightenment" thought, which forced moderate Cartesians to demonstrate 
the basic orthodoxy of their opinions. Hence, it is of little surprise that some 
of the most fervent rebuttals of “Spinozism” come from the pens of moderate 
Cartesians. Yet, one should not mistake these anti-Spinozan polemics for a cal- 
culated attempt to save one's own neck. As will be demonstrated in the follow- 
ing chapters, moderate Cartesians like Van Til were deeply concerned about 
the manifold doctrinal and moral implications of Radical Enlightenment 
thought. In fact, even the eager appropriation of Cartesian ideas can be inter- 
preted in light of their apologetic endeavors to defend Christianity against the 
onslaught of the new, “atheistic” philosophy. 


CHAPTER 2 


Van Til's Life and Work 


24 Van Til's Early Life and Education 


Salomon van Til! was born most likely on December 26, 1643? in Weesp, a town 
within spitting distance of Amsterdam that had become famous for its beer 
and brandy production.’ There, his father Johannes van Til (ca. 1615-1658) 
earned his living as a cooper and brandy maker while serving as a deacon and 
elder in the local Reformed Church. Together with his first wife, Barbara le 
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Grand, Jan had four children, of which Salomon was the third.* Regarding the 
origin of the family, there are good reasons to believe that the Van Tils were 
descendants of German nobility from the Duchy of Cleves.5 Early biographers 
mention the story that Salomon's great-grandfather had to flee to Eastern 
Friesland to escape religious persecution before his descendants settled in the 
Netherlands.® 

When Salomon was five, the family moved to Broek op Langendijk in the 
province of North-Holland, where his father was called to become the pas- 
tor of the local church. As he did not have any formal theological education, 
Johannes van Til entered the ministry based on his “exceptional gifts and 
godliness” (as stated in the church order of Dordt, Article 8).’ To provide his 
son Salomon with a solid education, he sent him to the nearby Latin school 
in Alkmaar$ There, the young pastor's son received the training necessary to 
enter university.” 

In the early 1660s, Salomon went to Utrecht to study philosophy and 
literature.!° There, he also sat under the teaching of the famous orientalist 
Johann Leusden (1624-1699) before he gave himself to theological studies 
under equally prestigious professors like Gisbertus Voetius, Andreas Essenius, 
and Frans Burman. At that time, Burman's classes seem to have had the most 
profound impact on the young student. A friendship developed between 
the two, and it was Burman who introduced Van Til not only to Descartes's 


4 Wormsbecher, Het voor- en nageslacht, 8. 

5 Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 571. Cf. Wijnaendts van Resandt, “Professor Salomon van Till,” 

cols. 42, 47. 

Bernard, "Til, Salomon van,” 571. 

See the Acta of the Synod of North-Holland 1646 (art. 2) and 1647 (art. 1). 

Cf. Van Gelder, Geschiedenis; Visser, Latijnse school. 

On the nature and purpose of Latin schools in the early modern Dutch Republic, see 

Kuiper, De hollandse “Schoolordre”; Frijhoff, “Latijnse school,” 7-23. 

10 This is unanimously reported by all biographers since Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 6. Van Til's 
time in Utrecht is confirmed by a remark in the preface to his commentary on Matthew, 
where he recalls a point made by Voetius and Essenius at the time he sat in their classes. 
See Van Til, Het Euangelium (1687), **3v. Moreover, Van Til's connection with Burman is 
confirmed by one of Burman’s letters to Cocceius which was delivered by Van Til (see 
footnote 15). Finally, there is secondhand information about a Leiden disputation from 
1662 in which Van Til is mentioned as a philosophy student in Utrecht. See Bruinvis, 
Over Alkmaarsche geschiedboeken, 45. Interestingly enough, however, Van Til's name is 
nowhere found in the Utrecht Album Studiosorum. In this regard, it should be noted that 
the Utrecht vroedschap in 1657 abolished the student's tax privileges, which had the effect 
that official enrolment was less important from a student's perspective. See Wansink, 
Politieke wetenschappen, 8. 
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philosophical thought but also to Cocceian theology." Interestingly enough, 
already at this early stage of his studies, when he publicly defended a disputa- 
tion under Burman, Van Til had to face charges of heterodoxy.? 

Due to a speech defect, Van Til began to doubt whether he was fit for the 
public office of preaching and teaching. Therefore, he also pursued medical 
studies in Utrecht for some time—even to the point where, in 1662, he is said 
to have been in the position to actually publish a treatise on medical herbs.!? 
Be that as it may, Van Til overcame his speech defect and decided (upon the 
advice of Burman) to continue his theological education at Leiden University.^ 
Starting in late 1664, he studied homiletics under Abraham Heidanus, practical 
theology under Johannes Hoornbeeck, and expanded his linguistic expertise 
in the classes taught by the orientalist Jacobus Golius (1596-1667). Most impor- 
tantly, however, he finally had the opportunity to sit under the teaching of his 
much-admired teacher who soon became a fatherly friend, Johannes Cocceius.® 
Unfortunately, however, Cocceius's bad health prevented Van Til from publicly 
defending a fully worked-out disputation under Cocceius's presidency! 


2.2 Pastoral Ministry in North-Holland (1666-1683) 


Upon completion of his studies, at the age of 22, Van Til entered the pastoral 
ministry in the Reformed Church. On April 25, 1666, he received a call from two 
small villages located on the coast in the very north of Holland: Huisduinen 


11 X Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 7. 

12 According to Van de Wall (p. 7), he was accused of Socinianism. 

13 Bernard reports that this work was entitled Hortus Sanitatis, continens plurima diverso- 
rum morborum remedia, in unum codicem digesta. See Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 571. 
This treatise was never printed, so it seems impossible to prove its existence unless the 
manuscript were to emerge. However, the fact that Van Til had a strong interest in medi- 
cine throughout his life is also evident from the significant number of medical books in 
his library. See Severijn, Bibliotheca Tilliana. 

14 The respective entry in the Leiden Album Studiosorum dated from September 23, 1664 
reads “Salomon van Til, 20 theol" See Willem Nikilaas du Rieu, ed., Album studiosorum, 
col. 518. 

15 Not only did Van Til admire Cocceius. Vice versa, the Leiden professor also seems to have 
noticed the talents of his young student. In a letter to Burman dated from July 12, 1664, 
Cocceius writes: "Van Til has passed your very pleasing letters on to me. I have high hopes 
for this young man. May God grant that I can also be of use to him.” See Cocceius, Opera 
Anecdota, 2:743 (Epistola cc cxi). 

16 Bernard, "Til, Salomon van," 571. 
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and Den Helder." There, he settled down together with his first wife Maria van 
Tetrode.!® During the period of more than ten years, he served this small com- 
munity while devoting much of his spare time to the close study of the Bible in 
line with the hermeneutical principles he had adopted in Utrecht and Leiden. 
According to Van de Wall, it was during his Huisduinen years that Van Til laid 
the foundations for his later academic career.!9 

Onatleast two occasions, Van Til's solitude in his small North-Holland com- 
munity was severely interrupted. First, as has been mentioned above,”° the 
political upheavals of 1672 led to a significant change in the power structure of 
the Reformed Church. As the Voetian faction gained the upper hand under the 
support of the newly installed stadtholder William 111, anti-Cocceian polem- 
ics intensified. According to Schotel, these polemics made a strong impression 
on the young Huisduinen pastor. Because he feared to be dismissed from his 
pastoral office, he resumed his medical studies, hoping to earn his living as a 
medical doctor in case his career as a minister should end suddenly due to his 
reputation as a proponent of Cocceianism.?! As it turned out, however, Van Til 
could not only continue in his ministry but even gain wide-spread fame due to 
his role in another crisis roughly one year later. 

On August 21, 1673, when the famous naval Battle of Kijkduin (or: Battle of 
Texel)? raged just off the coast of where he lived and worked, many people 
from far and wide converged on the dunes in order to observe the Dutch Navy 
fighting back the allied Anglo-French fleet, thereby trying to prevent an immi- 
nent military invasion on Dutch soil. Needless to say, Van Til was among these 
observers, and as he was approached by the people to call upon God for the 
protection of their home country, he did not decline. In fact, the prayer he 
uttered made a strong impact on the troubled minds of his fellow bystanders 
and helped to spread his fame throughout the region and even beyond.?3 


17 Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 1; Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,’ 571. According to Wormsbecher, 
he was called to Huisduinen on May 25, 1666; see Wormsbecher, Salomon van Till, 9. 
Schoorl and Bremer note that Van Til's father probably brought to bear his old connec- 
tions from his brandy business in order to facilitate this call. See Schoorl and Bremer, Volk 
aan het Marsdiep, 41. 

18 The marriage was registered on June u, 1666. Maria gave birth to three sons and three 
daughters. See Groenenboom-Draai, Oog om oog, 123-26. 

19 Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 12, 14. He claims that the manuscripts for both Salems vrede (1678) 
and Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften (1682) were written in Huisduinen. 

20 See chapter 1.3.6. 

21 Schotel, Kerkelijk Dordrecht, 2:29-30. 

22 Hainsworth and Churches, The Anglo-Dutch Naval Wars, 186-90. 

23 Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 13-14. 
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Three years later, the time had come for Van Til to leave his quiet domicile— 
the “Tillenhof”"**— behind and move south. Having accepted a call from the 
church in De Rijp, he was officially ordained there by his father on November 15, 
1676.25 Compared to Huisduinen and Den Helder, this village was larger (about 
5000 inhabitants in 1672)? and had gained some affluence due to whaling and 
herring fishing. Moreover, its inhabitants proved to be “very proficient in the 
foundational teachings of the Christian religion.”2” Therefore, Van Til intro- 
duced additional lessons on Sunday afternoons in which he lectured—among 
other biblical books—on the Gospel of Matthew.?8 

Based on these lectures, he later (in 1683) published a voluminous commen- 
tary of more than a thousand pages.?? Still during his time in De Rijp, his first 
publications saw the light of day. In 1678, Salems vrede ("Salem's Peace") rolled 
from the printing press in Amsterdam, containing a passionate call to peace 
and concord within the Reformed Church as well as an elaborate defense of 
Cocceius and his theology? This publication seems to have earned him respect 
not only among theologians but also among lay people within the broader 
church. This is evident, for instance, from the fact that, starting in 1680, the 
deacons of the Reformed Church in Amsterdam repeatedly nominated Van Til 
asa new minister. This ultimately resulted in an official call in 1685, which Van 
Til however declined.?! 


24 Schoorl and Bremer, Volk aan het Marsdiep, 47-49. 

25 Bernard, "Til, Salomon van," 571. 

26 Zijlstra, Om de ware gemeente, 432. 

27 Van de Wall, “Praefatio,” 14; Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 571. 

28 See the Opdragt (dedication) in Van Til, Het Euangelium (1683), *2v. This practice of public 
expositions of biblical books was also introduced around the same time in Middelburg by 
Johannes van der Waeyen. Later, it was also promoted by Johannes d’Outrein. See D’Outrein, 
De groote nuttigheid, 56-57. On the significance and popularity of catechetical instruction 
in its various forms, see the concise overview in Spaans, “Between the Catechism and the 
Microscope,’ 316-26. 

29 Van Til, Het Euangelium (1683). 

3o Van Til, Salems vrede (1678). This treatise has been discussed fairly recently by Eijnatten, 
Liberty and Concord, 30—39. See chapter 7 for an analysis against the background of Van 
Til's ‘Cocceianism” 

31 Nominatien en beroepingen, 79-84. Later, somewhere between June 1697 and 1702, the 
(false) rumor went around that Van Til would actually leave Dordrecht in order to accept 
the position as a professor at the academy in Utrecht. See Groenenboom-Draai, Oog om 
00g, 109-10. Having left Dordrecht for Leiden, Van Til noted in a preface to the fourth print 
(1702) of his commentary on Matthew that he declined “calls to the largest churches of 
[His] fatherland” during his time in Dordrecht. See Van Til, Het Euangelium (1703), ttv. 
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More successful was the church in the city of Medemblik three years earlier. 
Van Til accepted their call (dated from November 8, 1682). But, as it turned out, 
he would only stay there for a few months. Still it was from Medemblik that Van 
Til sent his second publication to the printer:?? The first edition of his Inleydinge 
tot de prophetische schriften?? ("Introduction to the Prophetic Writings”) 
appeared in Alkmaar under the pseudonym “s.J.F.V.T.E.R.”34 This book is in 
essence a primer on Cocceian hermeneutics regarding the interpretation of 
biblical prophecy. In it, Van Til advocates a consistently Christological reading 
of Old Testament prophecy, with a focus on a future messianic kingdom.?5 


2.3 Minister and Professor in Dordrecht (1683-1702) 


In the summer of 1683, Van Til moved south to the much more prestigious mer- 
chant city of Dordrecht, where he delivered his inaugural sermon on August 1. 
Van Til was the first minister in Dordrecht who belonged to the “Cocceian fac- 
tion" within the Reformed Church, and not everyone seems to have favored 
his nomination.?6 Van de Wall notes that the primary initiative came from the 
mayors of the city, most notably Arend Muys van Holy (1625-1700).3” Once 
in Dordrecht, Van Til maintained good relations also with other local regents, 
such as the secretary of the city, Johan de Witt, son of the former Grand 
Pensionary. Indeed, De Witt gave him free access to the extensive library of 
this wealthy patrician family.3® 


32 Schotel, Kerkelijk Dordrecht, 33. 

33 Til Inleydinge. 

34 Apparently, Van Til feared that his views would get him into trouble. “s.j.F.v.T.E.R.” 
stands for “Salomon Johannis Filius Van Til, Ecclesiastes Reformatus.” See Van Doorninck, 
Vermomde en naamlooze schrijvers, 1:559. Even before Van Til republished this work with 
his full name on the title page in 1684, his authorship was revealed by Van Leenhof. See 
chapter 8.4. 

35 Fora discussion of this book and Van Til's prophetic theology more generally, see chapter 8. 

36  Inthe dedication of his commentary on Matthew (dated September 25, 1683), he thanks 
the Dordrecht mayors for defending him against an offending incident (“een onheus 
voorval”). See Van Til, Het Euangelium (1683), *3v. It is not clear what this offending inci- 
dent was. At least among those involved in the calling process (both from the Dordrecht 
magistrate and church), there seems to have been unanimity regarding Van Til's election. 
Cf. Schotel, Kerkelijk Dordrecht, 2:30; Groenenboom-Draai, Oog om oog, 95. 

37 Van de Wall, “Praefatio,” 15. For more information on the church-political landscape in the 
Netherlands of that day, see chapter 1.2. 

38 _ See Van Til’s dedicatory poem (“Opdragt aan den edelen, wel-wijsen en voorsienigen heer 
en meester Johan de Wit") of his work Digt- sang- en speel-konst (1692). Van Til also wrote 
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Not long after his inauguration in Dordrecht, he managed to publish his 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (mentioned above) with a dedica- 
tory letter in which he thanked the mayors of the city for their support and 
warm welcome.?? As earlier in De Rijp, also in this new place, Van Til strove to 
establish additional opportunities for teaching a wider audience outside the 
regular church services. Here in Dordrecht, he was instrumental in setting up 
a "learned society" (collegium eruditum)*? for educated upper-class citizens, 
which met on a weekly basis to discuss various topics that were addressed in 
the scientific discourse of the day.* 

Three of Van Til's publications emerged from the discussions held in the 
context of this society: The two-part Voor-hof der Heydenen'? (“Forecourt 
of the Gentiles" published in 1694 and 1696) and Eerste Weerelds Op- en 
Onder-Gang*? (“The Rise and Downfall of the First World,” 1698). The former is 
an elaborate defense of the Mosaic authorship as well as the divine nature of 
the Pentateuch. It is directed against various critics of traditional Christianity, 
among whom Spinoza figures most prominently.^ The latter work consists in a 
more detailed study of Genesis 1-8 with an equally strong apologetic purpose. 
A considerable number of pages is devoted to refuting the objections *unbe- 
lievers" brought up against the biblical account of origins and its theological 
implications. It includes, for instance, arguments directed at Deurhoff's deter- 
minist understanding of the divine-human relationship* as well as a refuta- 
tion of Bekker's interpretation of the snake in paradise.^9 

By the time these books rolled from the printing press, Van Til was no longer 
only a minister in the Dordrecht church. On July 10, 1684, not even a year after 


a poem on the occasion of Johan de Witt's wedding in 1692. See Nederduitse en Latynse 
keurdigten, 227-28. Cf. Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 15. 

39 Van Til, Het Euangelium (1683), *3v. Interestingly enough, he published this book not 
with a local publisher but with the Amsterdam printer Gerardus Borstius (1651-1707). 
Maybe Van Til had made arrangements with this publisher before he accepted the call to 
Dordrecht. 

40 The second half of the seventeenth century saw the establishment of multiple learned 
societies throughout Europe. In the Netherlands, such societies existed as early as the 
mid-1660s in Amsterdam and Utrecht (“Collegie der scavanten"). See Gootjes, “The 
Collegie der Scavanten." 

41 Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 16. 

42 Van Til, Het voor-hof; Van Til, Vervolg op't voor-hof. 

43 Van Til, Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang. A contemporary review is found in Bz 6 
(4/1698): 87-119. 

44 Foran in-depth study of Van Til's engagement with Spinoza, see chapter 6. 

45 See chapter 9.3.2. below. Deurhoff is introduced in chapter 1.4.2. 

46 See chapter 5.7. below. Bekker is introduced in chapter 1.3.7. 
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his arrival in the city, the “Old Council’*” of Dordrecht decided to create the 
chair of professor of History and Philology at the local Gymnasium Illustre*® 
and appointed Van Til to that position.*® According to Bernard, the recently 
published commentary on Matthew played a crucial role in convincing the 
magistrates of Van Til's intellectual abilities.5° Later in 1684, Van Til assumed 
his new office with an inaugural lecture entitled De officio Magistratus erga 
Scholas et Gymnasia, atque eos, qui Studiorum Patrocinia pro viribus susci- 
piunt (“On the Duty of the Magistrate towards Schools and Gymnasia, and 
towards Those Who to the Best of Their Abilities Undertake the Protection 
of Learning")?! This lecture marked the beginning of a period of 18 years, in 
which Van Til served as both minister and professor in Dordrecht. During this 
time, his lectures drew many students not only from the city itself but also 
from beyond. As Bernard notes, Van Til's students soon filled the pulpits in the 
foremost places in Holland and elsewhere.9?? 

In addition to his two-fold teaching obligation in church and school, Van 
Til managed to publish several books related to various disciplines. In 1688, 
the first edition of his brief homiletical handbook Methodus Concionandi 
(“Method of Preaching”) seems to be the first of Van Til's books to be printed 
in Dordrecht.” In it, Van Til first treats sermon preparation in a general way 
(part 1), then with a focus on different genres of texts (part 2), concluding 
with some reflections on the very act of preaching (part 3). Moreover, in the 


47 In Dordrecht, the body of councilors—elsewhere called “vroedschap’—went by the 
name “Oud-raad.” See Balen, Beschryvinge, 345—406. 

48 For the history of this school, see Schotel, De Illustre school. 

49 Cf. Schotel, 136. See also the handwritten “extract” from the resolutions of the council 
found in the Regional Archives Dordrecht: “Resolutie betreffende het aanstellen van een 
professor historiarum et philologiae aan de Latijnse school en de benoeming van domi- 
nee S. van Til in deze functie,” 3 Stadsarchieven: de tijd van de Republiek van de Zeven 
Verenigde Nederlanden, 1572-1795; inv. no. 582. 

50 Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 572. Van de Wall's assertion ("Praefatio;' 16.) that one of the 
primary reasons for the appointment was to keep Van Til in Dordrecht when he received 
a lucrative call from the church in Amsterdam is probably incorrect. The Amsterdam call 
came only one year later, that is, on August 21, 1685. 

51 Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,’ 572. Unfortunately, there is no extant copy of this inaugural 
address which, according to Schotel, was printed in 1684 in Amsterdam (in quarto for- 
mat). See Schotel, Kerkelijk Dordrecht, 36. 

52 Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 572. 

53 Van Til, Methodus concionandi (1688). Neither a place nor the name of the printer is 
printed on the title page. As the introduction indicates, however, the book was printed 
with the clear purpose of being used as a textbook for Van Til’s private lessons (collegium 
privatum) in Dordrecht. In the secondary literature, the Methodus is sometimes referred 
to as a typical 'Cocceian' handbook on homiletics, see Hartog, Geschiedenis van de predik- 
kunde, 18-23; Hoekstra, Gereformeerde homiletiek, 124. 
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introduction to this book, Van Til outlines his ideal of a theological curricu- 
lum ("Optima studii Theologici ratio"), which gives a good impression of what 
studying in Dordrecht under Van Til might have entailed.5* 

Interestingly, among the suggested literature is also a work that had been 
edited by Van Til not long before the Methodus appeared: The 1688 edition 
of Descartes's Meditationes with annotations by Christoph Wittich.55 This 
volume was not the only philosophical commentary edited by Van Til in this 
period. At the beginning of the 1690s, he also managed to publish two works 
containing Geulincx's annotations to Descartes's Principia as well as several 
disputations from the Leiden philosopher.** In this case, however, he did not 
have his name added to the title page. It is only because of a comment in the 
posthumously published Bibliotheca Theologica, a list of recommended liter- 
ature, that Van Til can retrospectively be identified as the editor." This com- 
ment seems to have escaped scholarly attention until Goudriaan brought it 
to light in a recent article.58 

In 1692, Van Til published an extended study on the origin of singing, poetry, 
and instrumental music in (Jewish) antiquity.5?? This study was not meant to 
stand on its own but rather to lay the foundations for Van Til's exegetical mag- 
num opus, his four-volume commentary on the Psalms. The first three volumes 
of this commentary appeared in Dordrecht during the 1690s.®° The fourth and 
final volume was published with some delay in Leiden in 1708.5! 

In addition to his exposition of the Psalms, Van Til published two other 
works containing his exegetical achievements, both of which focused on pro- 
phetic texts in the Old Testament. The Phosphorus propheticus ("Prophetic 
Morning Star,” 1700)8? consists of two parts: A detailed analysis of the Song of 


54  VanTil, Methodus concionandi, 2v—{6v. 

55 Wittich, Annotationes [€ BT 60:771]. 

56 . Geulincx, Annotata praecurrentia; Annotata majora |€ BT 60:772]. 

57 Van Til, Bibliotheca Theologica [Appendix to: Methodus Concionandi], 35: “Geulinx anno- 
tata majora ad principia Philosophiae Cartesii. Etiam huius Viri labores ex dictatis et 
manuscriptis, in scriniis privatorum latentibus, prelo subiecimus.” 

58 See Goudriaan, "Seventeenth-Century Calvinism,” 381. Previously, scholars thought that 
Antonius de Reus might have been the editor because some years later De Reus also pub- 
lished Dutch translations of Geulincx's Ethics and Metaphysics with the same Dordrecht 
publisher. See Land, “Arnold Geulincx,” 105. 

59 Van Til, Digt- sang- en speel-konst. This book was translated into German and partly into 
Latin: Van Til, Dicht-, Sing- und Spiel-Kunst; Van Til, "Cantus poeseos." 

6o Van Til, Het eerste boek der psalmen; Van Til, Het tweede boek der psalmen; Van Til, Het 
derde boek der Psalmen. 

61 Van Til, Het vierde en vyfde Boek der Psalmen. 

62 Van Til, Phosphorus propheticus. 
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Moses (Deut 32:1-43) and an exposition of the book of Habakkuk. Appended 
to these two commentaries is a lengthy treatise on the exact date of Jesus's 
birth, which takes up almost one third of the volume. One year later, the 
second publication dealing with Old Testament prophecy appeared under the 
title Malachias Illustratus (“Malachi Illustrated”). As the title clearly suggests, 
it contains Van Til's analysis and exposition of the book of Malachi. However, 
as with the Phosphorus, Van Til also took the opportunity to publish another 
lengthy treatise as an appendix. This time, it was a geographical investigation 
into the location of the earthly paradise mentioned in Genesis 2.55 


2.4 Professor in Leiden (1702-1713) 


As the long list of writings indicates, Van Til's time in Dordrecht was marked 
by high productivity.96 Nevertheless, he did not choose to live out his life in 
this prosperous merchant city. When the University of Leiden (his alma mater) 
called him to the chair of theology that had previously been filled by Cocceius, 
he did not decline. On May 6, 1702,8” the call was officially issued and a good 
two months later, on July 16,9? Van Til held his inaugural address entitled Oratio 
qua exitus ecclesiae reformatae ex Babylone spirituali justificatur et a scismatis 
crimine liberatur ("Oration in which the departure of the Reformed Church out 
of spiritual Babylon is vindicated and acquitted from the charge of schism”).®° 

As professor ordinarius Van Til held public lectures about both Old and 
New Testament passages (Isaiah, Gospel of Luke, various NT texts)’® while 
his private lessons were devoted to homiletics and dogmatics in the Cocceian 
tradition”! In accordance with the common practice at that time, he also 


63 Based on all sources available to him, Van Til argues for October 21 in the 42nd year after 
the introduction of the Julian Calendar (3 BCE). 

64 Van Til, Malachias Illustratus. 

65 Having examined various ancient and contemporary theories, he concluded that earthly 
paradise must have been located in Mesopotamia (Lib. 111; Cap. x1). 

66 Infact, many manuscripts that were published only later (and some only after his death) 
probably date from this period as well. 

67 Molhuysen, Bronnen, 4397. 

68 . Molhuysen, 4:193. Van Til had received a doctorate honoris causa three days before his 
inauguration. See Molhuysen, 4:233*. 

69 Van Til, Oratio. 

70 . Molhuysen, Bronnen, 4:93*123*. 

71 Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 572. Bernard notes that he used “le Livre de Cocceius de 
Foedere" as a textbook. 
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regularly presided over academic disputations.” For the years 1703 to 1710, 
the printed booklets of at least twenty-one disputations bearing his name on 
the title page are still extant, most of which are held in the university's library 
in Leiden. 

While teaching and preaching, Van Til managed to prepare several works for 
publication. Next to the final volume of his commentary on the Psalms men- 
tioned earlier (1708), a two-part dogmatics handbook was probably his major 
achievement to be published in this period. It was based on material he had 
developed and refined throughout his career. Yet, only in Leiden it was deliber- 
ately released to a wider audience. The first edition of the Theologiae utriusque 
compendium cum naturalis tum revelatae ("Compendium of both Natural and 
Revealed Theology")? was published in 1704, the same year when Van Til 
also served as the rector magnificus of the University.”* As the title indicates, 
this Compendium basically consists of two systematic treatises. The first one 
focuses on what can be known about God and the world based on human rea- 
son alone (natural theology), while the second treatise provides a brief over- 
view of Christian doctrine derived from Scripture (revealed theology).7* 

In 1708 Van Til had to bury his second wife, Agatha van Molenschot, to 
whom he had been married for eleven years.” Around the same time, he got 
entangled in a lengthy debate with the Walloon minister Pierre de Joncourt 
(1669-1720), who in an anonymous treatise from 1707 had fiercely attacked 
the Cocceian method of interpreting the Bible and the related manner of 
preaching." Still in the same year, Van Til reacted with a Latin pamphlet enti- 
tled Antidotum viperinis morsibus D. J. oppositum ("Antidote against the viper 


72 On the genre of disputation, see Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 21-23. 

73 Van Til, Theologiae utriusque compendium. In his synthetic overview of classic Reformed 
Dogmatics, Heinrich Heppe quoted from Van Til's Compendium four times in the sec- 
tion on the attributes of God, see Heppe and Bizer, Reformed Dogmatics, 65, 66, 89, 73. 
It is likely that Karl Barth became aware of Van Til's work through Heppe, which led 
to some interaction particularly on the question of natural theology, see Barth, Church 
Dogmatics, 1/2:288—92. Following in Barth's footsteps, Pieter Swagerman embarked on a 
more in-depth analysis of Van Til's Compendium, see Swagerman, "Ratio en Revelatio." 

74 On February 8, 1705, Van Til concluded his one-year term as rector with an Oration on 
Conscience considered in Its Workings and Properties. In it, he rejoiced about the “una- 
nimity among the Leiden teachers, the great number of students, and the considerable 
influx of foreigners, among which many noblemen.” See Theologia paracletica (Utrecht: 
J. van Poolsum, 1724), 2:9-38 (oration in the appendix). 

75 The various aspects of the Compendium will be discussed in later chapters. 

76 Agatha van Molenschot gave birth to only one child, Jan Rochus van Til (1698-1755). The 
marriage between Agatha and Salomon was the subject of two satirical poems written by 
the poet Jan van Hoogstraten. See Groenenboom-Draai, Oog om oog. 

77 Entretiens [EBT 89:403]. Cf. Van Asselt, "Pierre de Joncourt." 
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bites of D. J”), in which he defended the criticized methods and called De 
Joncourt to peace. This was, however, not the end of the debate. One year later, 
De Joncourt wrote an open letter of complaint"? that was promptly answered 
by Van Til's Ernstige Aanspraak ("Serious admonition").7? 

Towards the end of his life, Van Til suffered severely from gout, so much so 
that he could barely use his feet. What is more, in 1710 he seems to have been hit 
by a stroke causing paralysis and memory loss.®° As a result, he was no longer 
able to fulfill his professorial duties.®! In the early morning of October 31, 1713, 
he died in Leiden at the age of 69. A few days later, he was buried in the Nieuwe 
Kerk (“New Church”) in The Hague, the very same place where Spinoza was 
also buried. Interestingly enough, the Van Til family requested that the Leiden 
faculty refrain from the established practice of giving a funeral oration.8? 

In the following year, Van Til’s library was sold by the Leiden bookseller Isaac 
Severinus. The auction catalog, comprising more than 3,300 titles, testifies to 
Van Til's broad intellectual interests.8? In addition to his notable collection 
of theological works, he also owned many books dealing with (ancient) his- 
tory, law, medicine, mathematics, and philosophy. Most of the books listed are 
written in Latin, but there are also several Dutch, English, French, Italian, and 
German works among them. It is not entirely clear if Van Til had a good com- 
mand of all these languages. In one letter from 1698, he indicates that his read- 
ing skills in French were not sufficient to quickly read and understand a certain 
book by Jacques Basnage (1653-1723) sent to him by a Rotterdam publisher.9^ 

When Van Til died, he left behind a considerable collection of unpublished 
works in manuscript form. Other writings had been printed, but in editions 
of only a few copies to be circulated among Van Til's students or friends.55 
Hence, much of his work remained inaccessible to the broader public. To rem- 
edy this situation, Van Til's friends—most notably his pupil Daniel Bedber 
(1683—1726)96— took considerable efforts to publish these manuscripts both in 
their Latin originals and in Dutch translations. These posthumously published 


78 | DejJoncourt Lettre [€ BT 90:425]. 

79 Van Til, Ernstige aanspraak. The debate with De Joncourt is discussed in chapter 8. 

8o Bernard, “Til, Salomon van,” 572. 

81 In January 171, he was still capable of receiving and conversing with foreign guests. See 
Von Uffenbach, Merkwürdige Reisen, 3:403. 

82 Molhuysen, Bronnen, 4:265. 

83 See Severijn, Bibliotheca Tilliana. 

84 Salomon van Til to Arnout Leers (1698), Leiden University Library, PAP 15. The text of the 
letter can also be found in Groenenboom-Draai, Oog om oog, 396. 

85 See the two prefaces by Daniel Bedber in Van Til, Kerk-redeningen, *2r-** 4v. 

86 According to Wijnaendts van Resandt, Van Til had determined Bedber to inherit his man- 
uscripts and execute his last will (“Professor Salomon van Till,” col. 44). 
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works include biblical commentaries, collections of sermons, and a work on 
Christian ethics.8” 


2.5 Summary and Conclusion 


Van Til's life story is that of a man who, despite his rather humble origins and 
against various obstacles throughout his career, became a theology professor at 
the most prestigious university of the Dutch Republic. He received his educa- 
tion from the leading theologians of his age and became an ardent proponent 
of Cocceius's interpretive method, which he kept defending until his death. 
However, his intellectual interests were not confined to theology. Van Til also 
made considerable efforts to study various aspects of ancient history, as well as 
the "new philosophy" of Descartes. These studies were not ends in themselves 
but meant to help him better understand the meaning of the biblical texts and 
to defend Scripture as well as Christian doctrine against its various contempo- 
rary critics. This apologetic emphasis in many of his works went hand in hand 
with his desire to provide education not only for his students in the academy 
but also for the lay people in the churches he served. 


87 Fora complete bibliography of Van Til's works, including the posthuma, see the appendix. 
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Van Til's Cartesianism 


CHAPTER 3 


Theology and Philosophy 


34 Introduction 


The adjective 'Cartesian' is as old as Descartes's philosophy and the early debates 
revolving around the Frenchman's ideas. In print, the Latin adjective appears 
already in Schoock’s Admiranda Methodus (April 1643). Apparently, at one 
point in the editorial process, this book bore the (additional) title *Philosophia 
Cartesiana." In subsequent years, the adjective Cartesianus (as well as its equiv- 
alents in other languages) was used frequently by both proponents and oppo- 
nents of Descartes's thought. In the academic debates of the late 1640s and early 
1650s, the phrase "Cartesian philosophy" was virtually identical to "Descartes's 
philosophy" Major polemical works discussing 'Cartesian' thought were filled 
with lengthy quotations from the Frenchman's writings.? 

As the controversy spread and moved into the public realm in the course of 
the 1650s, 'Cartesian' also became increasingly used as a noun referring to per- 
sons who advocated ideas commonly associated with Descartes's philosophy. 
Unsurprisingly, the term emerged in polemical works directed against (aspects 
of) Descartes's thought.^ In the first place, it was not a self-designation chosen 
by the Frenchman's followers but a name ascribed to them by their opponents. 
Thus, for instance, in 1656, Jacob du Bois published a short pamphlet entitled 
"To the Restrained Cartesian”® including a staunch reaction to a pamphleteer 
who had described Du Bois's defense of geocentrism as foolish. While Du Bois 
knew little more about his anonymous opponent than that he was sympathetic 


See chapter 1.2.3. 

2 Although it was not used on the final title page, this alternative title was still printed in the 
header of all pages belonging to the main body of the Admiranda Methodus. In his Letter 
to Voetius (May 1643), Descartes seems to be unsure about the true title of the book and 
mentions both alternatives (AT 8B:5). In most cases, however, he refers to the "Philosophia 
Cartesiana." 

3 See, for instance, Revius, Methodi Cartesianae consideratio; Revius, Statera philosophiae 
Cartesianae; Clauberg, Defensio Cartesiana [EBT 61:789]; Andreae, Methodi Cartesianae 
Assertio. 

4 Already in the Admiranda Methodus, Schoock used the word Cartesianus in order to refer to 
Descartes's pupils. Henricus Regius is frequently referred to as medicus Cartesianus. 

5 J.D.B. Den ingetoomden Cartesiaen. 

6 Wiskonstigh bewys. The author of this and other anonymous pamphlets was probably the 
Amsterdam regent Johannes Hudde. See Vermij, “Bijdrage, 25-35. 
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towards Descartes's version of heliocentrism, he did not hesitate to call him a 
Cartesian. Evidently, at this point, siding with Descartes on this controversial 
issue was enough to be counted among the “Cartesians.” 

As the controversy carried on during the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the terms 'Cartesian' and 'Cartesianism' became increasingly problematic 
because they came to be used in various ways and with different meanings. 
This fact was noted as early as the 1670s by philosophers in Germany, some of 
whom apparently followed the philosophical and theological developments in 
the Netherlands quite closely. Maybe it took an outsider's perspective to clearly 
discern the intricacies of the Dutch discussions. Be that as it may, on March 31, 
1677, a certain Georg Sebastian Kraus (1657-1709)’ defended a dissertation De 
Cartesianis et Cartesianismo in the Altdorf auditorium maior? The presiding 
professor was Johann Christoph Sturm (1635-1703), a leading eclectic philoso- 
pher in Germany at the time.? 

In this dissertation, Kraus distinguished five different meanings of the word 
‘Cartesian’ as it was used in the theological and philosophical discourse of the 
seventeenth century. In the first place, Kraus notes, this name is given to those 
“who honor only Descartes as the master and teacher of their philosophy.”!° 
Then, Kraus goes on to explain this exclusive allegiance as follows: 


From his writings alone, they draw their inspiration. Like the Peripatetics 
once did with their Aristotle, they revere him [i.e., Descartes] as the phi- 
losopher par excellence. They appeal to his principles and axioms as to 
oracles. Everything he wrote they fiercely defend against everyone. They 
explain it in commentaries and exalt it with boundless praise. With one 
word: Having realized and even boasted of the fact that the yoke of the 
Stagerian tyranny had been shaken off, they submit to a Perronian rule. 
Thus, although they pursue another philosophy, they do so in the very 
same manner of slavish philosophizing. Formerly, there were indeed very 
many of such [philosophers] and there are still many in Holland, the 
home and birthplace, as it were, of Cartesian philosophy.! 


7 On Kraus, see Will, Nürnbergisches Gelehrten-Lexicon, 2:356—58. 


8 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis. This dissertatio was later included in Sturm's Philosophia 
Eclectica, 139-95. 
9 On Sturm, his eclectic philosophy, and his relationship to Leibniz, see Mercer, Leibniz’s 


Metaphysics, 47-49. 

10 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 2. 

11 Kraus and Sturm, 2. The "Stagerian tyranny” is a reference to Aristotle who was a native of 
the ancient Greek city Stagira. The “Perronian rule" refers to Descartes, who bore the title 
“Seigneur du Perron.” 
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Unfortunately, Kraus does not provide more details on whom he counted 
among these "slavish" Cartesians. He might have had in mind Descartes's ear- 
lier disciples, Johann Clauberg (1622-1665) and Tobias Andreae, both of whom 
published massive defenses of Cartesian philosophy.” These two names also 
appear in a letter written in 1669 by Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), in 
which the young philosopher and Altdorf graduate stated “that hardly any of 
the Cartesians have added anything to the discoveries of their master” and that 
some leading Cartesians like Clauberg and Andreae “have published only para- 
phrases of their leader"? Obviously, Kraus's first meaning of the term ‘Cartesian’ 
matches quite well with Leibniz's perception of Descartes's followers.!^ 

In a sense, the second meaning of 'Cartesian' in Kraus's disputation is less 
exclusive than the first. According to this definition, all those can be called 
Cartesians “who agree to Descartes's characteristic doctrine as it were,” namely 
his doctrine “on doubt.” This meaning, Kraus notes, is favored first and fore- 
most by anti-Cartesian writers who seek to denounce the Frenchman and his 
disciples as radical skeptics. However, as Kraus sets out to show, such a use of 
the term ‘Cartesian’ is problematic for at least two reasons. In the first place, 
it rests on a one-sided interpretation of Descartes's method. While Kraus him- 
self is in no way an advocate of 'Cartesian doubt, he nevertheless refuses to 
follow anti-Cartesian polemics, arguing that it amounts to radical skepticism. 
Secondly, and more generally, if being a 'Cartesian' were tantamount to applying 
some method of doubt, then Cartesians could just as well be called ‘Platonists, 
‘Aristotelians, or even 'Baconians. After all, doubt has been at the root of many 
major philosophical endeavors in the past.!6 

The third meaning of “Cartesian,” Kraus explains, emerged because a group 
of thinkers by their “malice” caused a “new increase in envy." Thus, much like 
the second, this third meaning has a polemical edge. Kraus characterizes this 
group of ‘Cartesians’ as those “who elevate Cartesian philosophy with great 


12 See footnote 3 for bibliographical details. 

13  Leibniz's letter to Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) dated April 20/30, 1669 is found in 
Leibniz, Sámtliche Schriften und Briefe, Reihe 2, 1:23—38. For an English translation of the 
relevant paragraph, see Schmaltz, Early Modern Cartesianisms, 1-2. 

14 Cf. also the definition given in Alberti, Audovv xarra, u: “Per Cartesianos non intelligimus 
&xAextox [...] qui unam vel alteram Cartesii sententiam, rejectis reliquis, libere sequun- 
tur: sed eos, qui in verba hujus magistri jurant, sectae inde titulum ab autore non inviti 
recipientes." 

15 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 6 (italics in the original). 

16 Kraus and Sturm, 6-12. For the latter point, Kraus refers to the anti-Cartesian Reinerus 
Vogelsang (1610-1679), who had discussed Descartes’s method of doubt extensively in his 
Contra libellum. 

17 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 13. 
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praise. In the meantime, however, they transgress its limits by imprudent 
audacity and tumultuously carry off the orchards of Sacred Theology." This 
group of “audacious” philosophers can be divided into two camps.!® 

The first camp includes those thinkers who merely "disturb the simplicity of 
faith by their abuse of one or the other of Descartes's axioms.” The second camp 
is much worse according to Kraus: "These thinkers spew out into the public 
blasphemies they conceived in their mind along time ago as well as abhorrent 
dogmas, which are in no way whatsoever facilitated by Descartes's philosophy 
nor could it have ever provided the opportunity for them to emerge.” One of 
the most prominent representatives of this second camp according to Kraus 
is the author of the infamous Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, whom he rightly 
identifies as Spinoza.!9 

Having explained this third definition including the distinction of the two 
camps, Kraus leaves no doubt that he utterly rejects it. In his opinion, nei- 
ther Spinoza nor any of those belonging to the first camp can adequately be 
called "Cartesian."?? All of them deviate from Descartes's philosophy on crucial 
points. Hence, they should rather be called “Pseudo-Cartesians.”2! 

Under the title “commendable Cartesianism"?? Kraus discusses the fourth 
meaning, which is not so much concerned with Descartes's followers, but 
rather with Descartes’s own works. Kraus notes that the terms ‘Cartesian’ 
and 'Cartesianism' have oftentimes been used pejoratively by anti-Cartesians 
to describe all kinds of doctrines that seemed heterodox to them. This does 
not mean, however, that these terms were used only negatively. Kraus pro- 
duces several quotations from notable thinkers who commended Descartes 
for his various achievements. Among these thinkers are Samuel Maresius, 
Reinerus Vogelsang (1610-1679), Antoine Arnauld (1612-1694), and Henry More 
(16141687).?? Kraus's point is clear: If one looks beyond the polemical litera- 
ture, the term 'Cartesian' can refer to valuable insights and constructive ideas 
advanced by Descartes and his followers.?^ 


18 Cf the distinction between the crassiores and subtiliores in Alberti, AtzAovv xazza, 11-12. 

19 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 13. 

20 Interestingly enough, in 1669, Leibniz unequivocally classified Spinoza as a “Cartesian.” 
See fn. 15. Schmaltz asserts that Spinoza's name is omitted from the list of Cartesians in 
later editions of the letter, but this is not correct. Cf. Schmaltz, Early Modern Cartesianisms, 
2 with; Nizolius, De veris principiis, far; Nizolius, Antibarbarus philosophicus, far. 

21 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 15. 

22 Kraus and Sturm, 19. 

23 Kraus and Sturm, 21-23. 

24 This particular emphasis in Kraus's disputation is no doubt related to his own advocacy of 
an eclectic approach to philosophy. See Kraus and Sturm, 26-28. 
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The fifth and final meaning of 'Cartesian' discussed by Kraus concerns 
again an abusive use of the term: "Due to gross ignorance, some instantly and 
indiscriminately consider and publicly denounce as Cartesians all those, who 
ceased to be Aristotelians, or those who do not completely forsake Aristotle, but 
deviate at least from some of his doctrines having been convinced by manifest 
truth”? According to this definition, ‘Cartesian’ means little more than 'devi- 
ant, ‘novel, or ‘non-traditional’ Kraus rejects this definition because it does 
not do justice to the diverse philosophical landscape of the time. Accordingly, 
he points out that there are many non-Aristotelian philosophers both before 
and after Descartes, who can and should not be classified as ‘Cartesians.’2® 

Kraus's disputation clearly shows that the terms 'Cartesian' and 'Cartesianism' 
assumed various meanings in the course of the seventeenth century. Moreover, 
it demonstrates that there was an awareness of the problematic nature of 
these umbrella terms. Probably, in Kraus's case, the emergence of a deliber- 
ately eclectic approach to philosophy provided an additional impetus to sort 
out these matters. For modern historians, this disputation is a clear warning 
not to adopt early modern umbrella terms in a naive way." After all, there was 
no consensus as far as their meaning is concerned. There were maximalist 
and minimalist definitions of what constitutes a ‘Cartesian’ Some definitions 
focused on content, others on method. Some clearly served a polemical pur- 
pose, while others were used neutrally or even positively. 

Turning to more recent studies on early modern Cartesianism, the reader 
will also note a certain plurality of definitions or approaches.?® Most scholars 
are deeply aware of the problematic nature of umbrella terms like ‘Cartesian’ 
and ‘Cartesianism. One way of dealing with these problems is to introduce new 
terms. For instance, Thomas McGahagan in his well-received, but unpublished 
dissertation from 1976 used the label ‘New Science’ in order to describe the 
Cartesian party's perspective in the Dutch debates between 1639 and 1676.2? 
Thus, he created a new category that is broad enough to accommodate various 


25 Kraus and Sturm, 24. 

26 Kraus and Sturm, De Cartesianis, 26. 

27 Cf. Verbeek’s remark in his preface to Thijssen-Schoute, Nederlands Cartesianisme, x. 

28 Obviously, this is not the place for an extensive discussion of the scholarly literature on 
this point. Nevertheless, some observations are in order to provide some context for the 
approach chosen in the present study. 

29 McGahagan, "Cartesianism in the Netherlands,’ 5. It is not clear from where he derived 
the term ‘New Science. He might have been indebted to Ruestow, Physics. On the other 
hand, he might have just as well taken it up from primary sources themselves. Already in a 
letter from 1619, Descartes writes about developing a *completely new science" (scientiam 
penitus novam). See AT 10356. 
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kinds of thinkers without being forced to address the intricate questions 
regarding the relationship between the Cartesians and Descartes.3° 

Other scholars more recently focus precisely on this very issue, seeking to 
arrive at a definition of 'Cartesian' that can be used consistently in modern 
historiography without doing violence to the historical complexity of the early 
modern debates. In general, these scholars are rather critical of “essentialist 
definitions" that have been commonly used in the past. According to this kind 
of definitions, there is an essence or core of philosophical ideas on the basis 
of which one can decide whether any given thinker can be categorized as a 
Cartesian or not. The first two definitions in Kraus's disputation are excellent 
examples of such an essentialist approach and many more examples could be 
given.?! However, as Sophie Roux remarks: "There will always remain a cer- 
tain vagueness as to how to identify the doctrinal heart defining Cartesianism, 
and it is not by multiplying the relevant features that this vagueness will be 
dispelled"22 

Due to these inherent shortcomings of “essentialist definitions,’ scholars 
developed alternative approaches to the historiographical category of Carte- 
sianism. One alternative is to dispense with one single rubric of Cartesianism 
and speak instead about various kinds of Cartesianism. This 'pluralizing' 
approach is not a novelty in early modern historiography. Already in the early 
1980s, Charles B. Schmitt argued that Renaissance Aristotelianism is much too 
diverse to be described by a single rubric.?? However, merely pluralizing histor- 
ical categories like Aristotelianism and Cartesianism does not help to answer 
the question regarding the basis for applying the same label to different think- 
ers or schools of thought. Quite to the contrary, whoever prefers to speak of 
multiple Cartesianisms has to explain why he decides to differentiate within a 
broader category as opposed to introducing new categories altogether. 

Since Schmitt's work on Aristotelianism, the concept of "family resem- 
blance” (Familienähnlichkeit)3* has sometimes been employed to justify the 
use of umbrella terms in historical research. According to this Wittgensteinian 
concept, different members of a group are related to one another not so much 
by common features but through a complex network of overlapping simi- 
larities. Thus, historians do not have to identify some essential core of ideas 


30 To be sure, McGahagan continues to use terms like ‘Cartesianism’ and ‘Cartesian, to refer 
to the movement and individuals who advocated the ‘New Science’ perspective. 

31  Foraneary modern attempt to define the core of Cartesianism by means of one hypoth- 
esis and three theses, see Alberti, AimAouv karma, 13-14. 

32 Roux, “Pour une conception polémique du cartésianisme,” 316. 

33 Cf. Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance, 10-33. 

34 Cf. Ben-Yami, "Vagueness and Family Resemblance,” 407-19. 
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shared by all Cartesians (or Cartesianisms) in order to justify the use of these 
umbrella terms. Instead, membership in the Cartesian "family" is determined 
on the basis of resemblances among its family members. The advantage of 
this approach is that it allows for a more flexible use of terms like ‘Cartesian. 
However, this advantage comes with a major problem. The “family resemblance 
approach" does not provide criteria to determine which resemblances should 
or should not be included in the network of resemblances and how included 
resemblances should be weighed.?5 Thus, it is clear that the Wittgensteinian 
approach needs to be supplemented by additional considerations. 

In his fairly recent study on “early modern Cartesianisms" in the Netherlands 
and France, Tad Schmaltz drew on the Darwinian notion of a species in order 
to account for the unity and diversity of the Cartesian movement. Accordingly, 
being a Cartesian means to stand in an intellectual line of descent, as it were, 
which ultimately traces back to Descartes. Moreover, Schmaltz argues that this 
common pedigree led to an intellectual and social network of rather diverse 
thinkers who adapted, modified, and transformed Descartes's philosophy 
in line with their own philosophical endeavors.?6 In many ways, Schmaltz's 
genetic approach does more justice to the dynamic and diverse historical real- 
ity of the Cartesian movement than the traditional "essentialist approach." 
However, there are also weaknesses. For one, the genetic approach defines 
Cartesianism almost exclusively in terms of social categories as opposed to 
philosophical content. This is problematic because, as is evident from the 
Kraus disputation, seventeenth-century thinkers themselves first and fore- 
most defined Cartesianism by means of certain ideas or methods. 

Another approach that seeks to integrate more fully the social as well as the 
content-related aspects of the Cartesian movement can be found in the “polemic 
conception of Cartesianism" advocated by Sophie Roux.? Like Schmaltz, Roux 
argues that historians should discard the “essentialist approach" to Cartesianism 
and rather speak of various but inter-related Cartesianisms. Moreover, in their 
attempt to understand these Cartesianisms, historians should pay close atten- 
tion to how early modern Cartesians themselves defined their identity in the 
face of anti-Cartesian opposition. 

As is evident from the brief overview in chapter 1, the issues addressed in 
the Dutch Cartesian controversies varied over the course of time. Accordingly, 
a defining characteristic for a first-generation Cartesian in the early 1650s might 


35 Cf. Roux, “An Empire Divided,’ 58. 

36 Schmaltz, Early Modern Cartesianisms, 5-11. 

37 See Roux, “An Empire Divided"; and especially Roux, “Pour une conception polémique du 
cartésianisme.” 
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have been no longer of crucial importance to a later Cartesian, upholding 
(what he considers to be) Descartes’s heritage in the debates of the early eigh- 
teenth century. Even more significant differences can be expected if the scope 
is broadened to include Cartesians writing in other countries. Thus, a “polemic 
approach” inevitably yields various (and possibly even conflicting) definitions 
of what it meant to be a Cartesian in the early modern period. Nevertheless, 
these various Cartesianisms are linked to one another through the roles they 
played in the various forms and phases of the Cartesian debates. 

In what follows, Roux’s “polemic approach’ will be applied to Van Til’s works 
in order to discern how he positioned himself in the major Cartesian contro- 
versies of his day and what his own “micro-configuration” of Cartesianism 
looked like. 

In the following sections of the present chapter, Van Til's position on the 
relationship between theology and philosophy will be considered in relation to 
the prolonged controversies surrounding the traditional scholastic approach of 
philosophia ancilla theologiae and the emerging séparatisme cartésien (Dibon). 
The following chapter focuses on Van Til’s natural theology (theologia natu- 
ralis) including his arguments for God's existence and his doctrine of God. 
Here, Van Til's position in the debate surrounding skeptical or even atheistic 
implications of Cartesian philosophy will become apparent. Chapter 5 ana- 
lyzes Van Til's stance on the role of reason in the interpretation of Scripture 
against the background of the controversies surrounding Copernicanism and 
more rationalist tendencies in later Cartesians like Balthasar Bekker. Van Til's 
engagement with Spinoza and other more radical thinkers will be deferred to 
chapter 6. 


3.2 Early Modern Discussions on Theology and Philosophy 


3.2.1 The Scholastic Notion of Philosophia Ancilla Theologiae 

Reflections on the relationship between theology and philosophy are as old 
as the Christian church. From the very beginning, Christians could not 
do otherwise but take a stance on how their teaching related to the ancient 
philosophies in existence. Broadly speaking, two approaches can be distin- 
guished in the early church. These approaches deserve to be mentioned here 
because they became paradigmatic for later thinkers. On the one hand, there 
is the approach of many Latin church fathers in the west, who were very open 
about their disdain for philosophy and considered it a threat to Christian 


38 Cf. Seckler, “Philosophia ancilla theologiae" 161-87. 
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theology. The most well-known representative of this approach is Tertullian 
who famously argued that “Jerusalem” (Christian faith) had nothing to do with 
"Athens" (Greek philosophy).3? 

The second approach is commonly associated with Clement and Origen of 
Alexandria. Following the Hellenistic Jew Philo, they spoke much more favor- 
ably about the usefulness of Greek philosophy and sought to integrate it into 
their Christian theology. In as much as Greek philosophy is concerned with 
finding the truth, it can positively serve as a "handmaiden" (Clement)*° of the- 
ology or even be its “fellow-helper” (Origen).*! Scholastic theologians in the 
Middle Ages for the most part shared this positive evaluation of philosophy. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that the philosophy of this time differed 
from ancient thought as it was mediated by Christian thinkers like Augustine 
and Boethius.*? When the major works of Aristotle became again accessible in 
the twelfth and thirteenth century, considerable upheavals occurred especially 
in Paris, leading to (partly indirect) condemnations of the philosopher's ideas 
and works in 1270 and 1277.43 

Over time, however, scholars at the emerging universities developed ver- 
sions of modified Aristotelianism that were considered to be compatible with 
Christian doctrine. This scholastic philosophy was generally appreciated as 
a valuable *handmaiden of theology" (ancilla theologiae), a xole that is illus- 
trated by philosophy's place in the university curriculum. Philosophy was 
taught in the artes-faculty that was subordinate to the higher faculties (theol- 
ogy, law, and medicine). At the same time, students could not enter the higher 
faculties without having first completed their studies of the liberal arts. This 
scholastic "synthesis" of theology and philosophy was not dissolved in the six- 
teenth century, neither by Renaissance humanists nor by Protestant reformers. 
Both Roman Catholic and Protestant universities continued to teach variants 
of "Christian Aristotelianism" (including the notion of philosophia ancilla 
theologiae) well into the eighteenth century.^^ 


3.2.2 Descartes and the Disentanglement of Philosophy 
Descartes received his education at La Fléche, one of the most prestigious 
colléges of the French Jesuits. There, he was trained in grammar, rhetoric, and 
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dialectic, as well as natural philosophy, metaphysics, and ethics. In line with 
the rules stated in the Jesuit Ratio studiorum, these disciplines were studied 
primarily based on the writings of Aristotle as well as Christian commentar- 
ies on these works.*® Theological and philosophical orthodoxy was of prime 
importance to the leaders of the Jesuit Order as is evident from a memoran- 
dum written by the third General Francis Borgia (1510—1572). It states: 


Let no one defend or teach anything opposed, detracting, or unfavor- 
able to the faith, either in philosophy or in theology. Let no one defend 
anything against the axioms received by the philosophers ... Let no one 
defend anything against the most common opinion of the philosophers 
and theologians.*? 


Thus, Descartes's initial intellectual formation happened in a rather strict, 
scholastic environment in which theology and philosophy were closely linked 
in a joint endeavor to promote and defend the Catholic faith. However, this 
approach was not restricted to the Jesuit colléges, but was prevalent in the 
wider academic community. 

Towards the end of 1629, Descartes sent a letter to Marin Mersenne (1588- 
1648) in which he complained about the fact that theology "has been subjected 
to Aristotle in such a way that it is almost impossible to explain another phi- 
losophy without it seeming initially contrary to the Faith." Obviously, for 
Descartes's project, the perceived alliance between theology and Aristotelianism 
was a major hindrance. As long as philosophical issues remained intertwined 
with matters of faith, there was little hope of finding a sympathetic audience 
for his novel ideas. 

Given this situation, it comes as little surprise that Descartes advocated 
quite a different approach, with an emphasis on a sharper distinction between 
theology and philosophy. This is hinted at already in some passages of the 
Discours from 1637, where he characterized theology as being concerned with 
"revealed truths" about the way to heaven which should not be subject to 
human reasonings.?? Philosophy, on the other hand, deals with matters that 
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are accessible to reason without “special help from heaven,’ as it were.5° In 
the Principia philosophiae ("Principles of Philosophy," 1644), Descartes elabo- 
rates on this distinction, emphasizing especially that his philosophical method 
should not be applied to theological matters. While everything else has to be 
subject to rational scrutiny, God's revelation must be accepted outright as 
utterly certain, even if it appears to contradict human reason.*! According to 
Descartes, faith entails a *mode of knowledge" vastly different from rational 
knowledge.9?? As he explains it in his earlier Regulae ad directionem ingenii 
("Rules for the Direction of the Mind,” 1628), “faith is an act of the will" (actio 
voluntatis) as opposed to rational knowledge that is based on an "act of the 
understanding" (actio ingenii).53 

In his Notae in Programma quoddam (“Comments on a Certain Broadsheet,” 
1648), Descartes approaches the matter from a different angle, namely by con- 
sidering the objects of faith and reason respectively. There, he distinguished 
three kinds of questions. First, questions regarding things believed through 
faith alone (e.g., the doctrine of the Trinity); second, questions related to faith 
that “can also be investigated by natural reason"; and third, questions “which 
are the concern solely of human reasoning." This comment is broadly in line 
with Descartes's earlier remarks in the Regulae, the Principia, and the Discours. 
Here, however, Descartes acknowledges explicitly that the realms of faith and 
reason are not completely separate, but that they overlap to some extent. He 
argues that there are issues that can be approached both theologically and 
philosophically. As an example, he mentions the question of God's existence.5* 

Acknowledging this overlap in terms of subject matter, however, does not 
contradict Descartes's fundamental distinction between theology and phi- 
losophy. After all, this distinction is not based on content only, but also—and 
even primarily—on the way in which content is approached or received. The 
theologian deals with "revealed truths" that are believed "through faith alone" 
and hence requires a “special help from heaven.’ The philosopher, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the truths known by reason through the “natural light" 
accessible to all human beings.” 
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Despite the rather sharp distinction between theology and philosophy in 
Descartes's approach, the two disciplines are not completely unrelated. After 
all, both are concerned with truth. And since “one truth can never be in conflict 
with another, truths discovered in philosophy" cannot contradict the "truths 
of faith." 56 Thus, theology and philosophy are bound together as it were by the 
common quest for truth and the principle of coherence. In addition to that, 
Descartes maintains that philosophy can play a propaedeutic role with respect 
to the Christian faith. 

In the dedicatory letter to the Meditationes, he argues that unbelievers need 
to be persuaded of the existence of God and the immortality of the soul by 
philosophical arguments before they are ready to accept "religion" and *moral 
virtue."57 At the same time, Descartes stresses that philosophical knowledge is 
insufficient in a crucial respect: “But it must be remarked that what is known 
by natural reason [...] can serve well to prepare the infidels to receive the 
Faith, but not enough to make them reach heaven; because, for that, one must 
believe in Jesus Christ and other revealed things, which depends on Grace.'58 
Thus, philosophy can play a propaedeutic role, but it cannot take the place 
of theology. 

In addition to this propaedeutic role of philosophy with respect to theology 
Descartes also ascribes an apologetic task to philosophy. This is not a peculiar- 
ity in his approach, as he emphasizes in his Notae: "Theologians [...] encourage 
philosophers to demonstrate them [i.e., matters that are accessible to faith and 
reason] to the best of their ability by arguments that are grounded in human 
reason." In line with this encouragement, Descartes wrote his Meditationes in 
order to demonstrate the existence of God as well as the distinction between 
the body and soul in man. 

As he explains in the dedicatory letter, he aimed to convince everyone, 
including the “atheists, to accept and even defend these two metaphysical 
truths, which are fundamental to the Christian faith.©° Moreover, Descartes 
also commended his own philosophy as a useful apologetic means in the 
inter-confessional debates with Protestant theologians. In a letter from 1638, 
he wrote that the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation “which the 
Calvinists criticize as impossible to explain by ordinary philosophy, is very eas- 
ily explained by mine."6! 
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In sum, Descartes was educated and worked in an environment in which 
theology and (scholastic) philosophy were closely linked. He perceived this 
alliance as a major threat to his innovative philosophical endeavors. In his 
own philosophy, he strove to separate the two disciplines more consistently, 
emphasizing their different approaches to truth (faith in revelation vs. reason- 
able investigation/demonstration). This methodological separation does not 
exclude a certain overlap in content. Moreover, theology and philosophy share 
a common goal, namely obtaining truth. Since only theology provides “saving 
knowledge" leading the way to heaven, it is at a higher level. Nevertheless, phi- 
losophy remains independent in its own realm. With regard to theology, it can 
play a propaedeutic and apologetic role. It can pave the way for theological 
knowledge, as it were, and clear up objections. 


$2.3  Heidanus and the "Separation Hypothesis" 

Descartes's challenge to what he perceived as the scholastic intermingling of 
philosophy and theology fell on sympathetic ears among prominent Dutch 
philosophers and theologians. The appropriation and further development of 
Descartes's ideas in this regard led to what some scholars have recently called 
the "separation hypothesis” of Dutch Cartesianism.8? In this section, Abraham 
Heidanus, one of the most prominent representatives of the ‘Cartesian camp’ 
among Dutch theologians, will be introduced with a specific focus on his (evolv- 
ing) understanding of the relationship between theology and philosophy. 
In many ways, his work can be seen as a bridge between Descartes and later 
Cartesians. In fact, as was mentioned earlier, Van Til studied under Heidanus 
in Leiden. Thus, this brief investigation into Heidanus's perspective will serve 
as an important background against which Van Til's position will be laid out 
and assessed. 

Together with another of Van Til's Leiden teachers, namely Jacobus Golius, 
Heidanus early on belonged to the enthusiastic supporters of Descartes's ideas. 
In a letter to Descartes dating from December 3, 1639, the Utrecht professor 
Henricus Regius reports about a gathering of academics in Leiden in which 
the Frenchman was praised “as the most excellent genius of the century and 
asa man raised up extraordinarily to open the paths of true philosophy for us.” 
Further, Regius remarks: "Those who most fervently proclaimed his achieve- 
ment were Mr. Golius, professor of mathematics and oriental languages, and 
Mr. Abraham Heidanus, minister and famous preacher of the city"5? Some 
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years later, Descartes himself testifies to the fact that Heidanus was well-versed 
in his philosophy. In a letter to Mersenne (January 1647) he notes about the 
Leiden minister: “[Heidanus is] the most honest man of his profession that 
I know of [... He] often uses my philosophy in the pulpit, and he derives com- 
parisons and explanations from it which are very well received; but this is 
because he has studied it well."64 

Before Heidanus was appointed professor of theology in Leiden (1648) and 
before he became involved in the Cartesian debates of the 1650s, he had already 
achieved quite some fame in the academic world because of his polemical 
engagement with Remonstrant theology. In his Proeve ende wederlegginghe des 
remonstrantschen catechismi ("Examination and Refutation of the Remonstrant 
Catechism," 1641), Heidanus for the first time published his thoughts on phi- 
losophy and the role of reason in theological matters.65 

Throughout this work, he stressed the supremacy of Scripture and supernat- 
ural revelation over natural knowledge and “worldly wisdom."96 In matters of 
faith the Bible has the final word; philosophical arguments should not be con- 
sidered decisive.®’ In the Proeve, Heidanus was quite critical about the powers 
of natural reason and gave several criteria for true philosophy or, as he called 
it, gesonde reden ("sound reason"): It is based on sound reasoning, its conclu- 
sions have stood the test of time, it is unbiased, only concerned with truth, and 
most importantly accords with and is willing to submit to Holy Scripture as 
the Word of God.9? Moreover, Heidanus rejected the Remonstrant endeavor of 
natural theology. Natural reason cannot go any further than establishing the 
existence of an eternal, transcendent God who is the cause of all things. Only 
very little can be said about God's nature and properties, and that with much 
uncertainty.8? Accordingly, Heidanus criticized the Remonstrants for their fail- 
ure to recognize these limitations, and—more fundamentally—for "making 
reason the principle and foundation of Religion and Theology.’”° 

Heidanus's Proeve did not go unanswered. Two years later, the promi- 
nent Remonstrant theologian Simon Episcopius (1583-1643) published his 
Antwoort op de proeve van Abrahamus Heydanus ("Answer to the Examination 
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of Abraham Heidanus")," to which Heidanus in turn replied with his De Causa 
Dei (1645).”* In this work, the Leiden minister defended and substantiated 
his criticism of Remonstrant thinking, also with respect to the relationship 
between theology and philosophy. When discussing the doctrine of free will, 
Heidanus criticized the Remonstrants for following the Pelagianizing defini- 
tions of ancient philosophers (Plato and Aristotle) perpetuated within scho- 
lastic philosophy? In this question, as elsewhere, Heidanus's major emphasis 
was on the supreme authority of Scripture against all “worldly wisdom."^ 

For Heidanus, Remonstrantism was theological movement that gave undue 
prominence to (ancient/scholastic) philosophical ideas, leading to a compro- 
mise of biblical truth. To preserve orthodoxy, he argued, Scripture should be 
upheld as the final arbiter of truth and natural reason should be confined to 
its proper limits. 

By the mid-1650s, the Cartesian debates were in full rage in the Netherlands, 
and Heidanus took it upon himself to defend the Cartesian cause against the 
Voetian opposition. In 1656, he published two pamphlets under the pseudonym 
“Irenaeus Philalethius"/5 that provide valuable insights into Heidanus's evolv- 
ing position on the relationship between theology and philosophy.’6 His sharp 
criticism of ancient pagan philosophy (especially Aristotle) so prominent 
in his anti-Remonstrant works, returned here in a vicious polemic"" against 
contemporary Aristotelio-Scholastic philosophy: “What is today's philosophy 
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other than a burden of useless questions and unintelligible distinctions [...]?”78 
Compared to the systematic genius of Cartesianism it is nothing more than 
“a skeleton of dry bones that is neither held together by natural bonds of a 
right method, nor does it have its origin in a [first] principle"? Moreover, 
Aristotelianism—even after its purification by Christian philosophers—subtly 
carries within itself the "poison of paganism," and, to discard this poison 
nothing less than an overthrow of the philosophy's very foundation would 
be required.®° 

Heidanus especially regretted that this “common philosophy" (gemeene 
Philosophie) was given a privileged position in the academies. At Utrecht 
University, for instance, Aristotelian Scholasticism had been made the offi- 
cial philosophy in the 1640s.®! Such privileging, Heidanus argued, cuts across 
the very nature of philosophy. If the “freedom of philosophizing" is taken 
away, impartial inquiry is ruled out, and hence true philosophy becomes 
impossible.8? Heidanus was convinced that, if this academic freedom in philo- 
sophical matters were granted, the excellency of Cartesian philosophy would 
become evident, and it would soon replace the “common philosophy" in the 
academies. Yet, contrary to the fears of his Voetian interlocutors, this would not 
be to the detriment of theology. Quite to the contrary, Heidanus emphasized, 
Cartesianism protects the integrity of both disciplines much better than the 
“common philosophy.’ He stated: “It is a common deficiency of most philoso- 
phers that they confound theology and philosophy"? Moreover, while profess- 
ing their allegiance to the scholastic notion of Philosophia ancilla theologiae, 
theologians have given philosophy the role of a “governess,”®* “secret councilor 
or teacher."55 

According to Cartesian philosophy, however, such an intermingling is 
impossible because the two disciplines rest on different principles. Philosophy 
is based solely on “human reason,” whereas theology relies on “divine reve- 
lation or authority.'?6 This separation is so strict that “if someone was both 
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a theologian and a philosopher, he would have to set aside the person of a 
theologian when treating philosophical questions, no less than the person of 
a philosopher when dealing with theological questions.’®’ To be sure, in line 
with Descartes's remarks in the Notae, Heidanus admitted that there are also 
“matters about which we can gain some knowledge both from Scripture and 
from nature; for example, that there is a God, his attributes, power and works 
in dealing with the creatures [...]"9? But in all these things, Cartesian philoso- 
phy is in perfect agreement with Christian doctrine and hence does not at all 
pose a threat to theology. Moreover, if there ever arose a conflict, “the maxims 
of this philosophy" demand that “reason—be it ever so clear—must submit to 
Divine revelation."9? 

From his polemic against the traditional scholastic approach, it is evident 
that Heidanus rejected the notion of philosophy as a servant of theology. 
By way of an alternative, he offered the following suggestion: “[Philosophy] 
should rather be seen as a friend, whose counsel we can use at our own discre- 
tion without making ourselves subject to him, or him to us. And oftentimes 
such a friend is better and more faithful in his service than the most subservi- 
ent slave”? Thus, Heidanus clearly envisaged an independent, self-sufficient 
discipline of philosophy that is on a par with theology. This version of the 
"separation hypothesis" is in line with Descartes's approach, even if the focus 
has shifted. Whereas Descartes's sought to protect his philosophical endeavors 
from the influences of scholastic theologians, Heidanus was more concerned 
about the detrimental impact of ancient/scholastic philosophy on theology, a 
concern already present in his early anti-Remonstrant writings. 

Heidanus kept advocating his understanding of the relationship between 
theology and philosophy until the end of his life, as is evident from his 
Consideratien (1676). In the lengthy preface to this treatise, he denied claims 
about a substantial interdependence between Cartesian philosophy and 
Cocceian theology. According to him, both Descartes and Cocceius were con- 
vinced that theology and philosophy were to be built on different founda- 
tions, that is, Scripture and reason, respectively. Thus, according to Heidanus, 
they avoided the detrimental intermingling found in "Scholastic Theology" 
(Theologia Scholastica). Separating theology and philosophy in the tradition 
of Descartes and Cocceius does not mean, however, that there cannot be a 
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fruitful exchange between the two disciplines. Once again, Heidanus used the 
notion of friendship to explain his approach: "Thus, a good friendship could 
be forged between the two, if the truth one drew from nature was found to be 
the same as the truth the other got from Scripture, and vice versa, if scriptural 
truth was in accord with that of nature"?! 

Given Heidanus's strong assertions of separation between philosophy and 
theology, it comes as some surprise that he did not deem it problematic to 
integrate philosophical arguments into his systematic theology. As Goudriaan 
demonstrated in a careful analysis of relevant loci in Heidanus's Corpus theolo- 
giae, the Leiden theologian readily employed Cartesian notions in the context 
of his doctrine of God, even if he strove to combine them with more traditional 
concepts and, at times, contradicted Descartes more radical conclusions.?? 
Thus, it could be argued that Heidanus was himself guilty of what he criticized 
so forcefully in his “scholastic” opponents. The following section will show, 
among other things, how Heidanus's pupil Van Til sought to apply the separa- 
tion principle in a more thoroughgoing, consistent manner. 


3.3 Van Til's Concept of Rational Philosophy 


The question of the proper relationship between theology and philosophy 
remained a hotly debated topic throughout the seventeenth and well into the 
eighteenth century. Voetian theologians like the Utrecht minister Henricus 
Brinck (1645-1723)9? continued to attack theologians who followed in the 
footsteps of Descartes and Heidanus. A prominent charge raised against the 
Cartesians was that they transformed theology in order to bring it in line with 
their philosophical prejudices.?^ Thus, the Voetian accusation amounts to the 
claim that the Cartesians sinned against their own principle of separation 
based on Descartes's writings. 

In addition to these ongoing debates with Voetian polemicists, moderate 
Cartesians like Heidanus and his allies saw themselves confronted with new, 
more radical philosophical developments within the broader Cartesian move- 
ment. Oftentimes, these developments also entailed a quite different under- 
standing of the relationship between theology and philosophy, as is evident 
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from Meyer's Philosophia Sacrae Scripturae interpres (1666) and Spinoza's 
controversial writings.?5 To moderate Cartesians it was clear that these radi- 
cal thinkers were actually guilty of a harmful intermingling of theology and 
philosophy.?6 The following sections will show, how Van Til positioned himself 
in the ongoing and ever-complicating discussions concerning the relationship 
between theology and philosophy towards the end of the seventeenth century. 

In 1694 and 1696, Van Til published a two-part apologetic treatise written for 
a popular audience with the aim of defending the Pentateuch (i.e., the first five 
books of the Bible traditionally ascribed to Moses) against various objections 
raised by Spinoza and others.?? The second part of this treatise entitled Vervolg 
op't voor-hof der heydenen (“Continuation to the Forecourt of the Gentiles")98 
begins with an investigation into the nature of philosophy. In fact, Van Til ini- 
tially refrains from using the word 'philosophy; opting instead for the biblical 
term ‘wisdom,’ which he defines as “a knowledge of the highest, most noble 
and useful things,” which human beings can acquire due to their being con- 
stituted in the image of God. According to Van Til, true wisdom entails knowl- 
edge of a highest being (Opperwesen) as well as principles of conduct leading 
to happiness.?? 

From the very beginning, Van Til notes, the human quest for wisdom has led 
to much dissent and controversy, giving rise to the major philosophical tradi- 
tions with their conflicting truth claims. By way of accounting for this diver- 
sity, Van Til states that there are two major sources of erroneous philosophical 
claims. The first is imprudence (voorbarigheyd) that leads to rash judgments 
in difficult matters to which more time and efforts should have been devoted. 
Whoever wants to attain true wisdom needs to be willing to suspend his judg- 
ment. Moreover, he must not imprudently judge in matters that are beyond the 
reach of his intellect.°° The second cause of philosophical error is credulity 
(ligtgeloovigheyd) that comes in two forms: either in a premature judgment 
based on outward appearance acquired through the senses?! or in a naive 
assent to philosophical traditions, be they ancient or recent. According to Van 
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Til, this second form of credulity, namely traditionalism, was the major prob- 
lem in (Western) philosophy.!?? 

Van Til traces the emergence of traditionalist philosophy back to antiq- 
uity, when Greek philosophers, who had started on a sound rational footing, 
began to draw on foreign philosophical ideas about the emergence of Gods 
and the creation of the world.!°3 At a later stage, traditionalist philosophy also 
began to get a foothold in the early church in the form of the Gnostic move- 
ment trying to bring Christian doctrine in line with their inherited philosophi- 
cal convictions. This kind of philosophy, Van Til argues, was the target of the 
Apostle Paul's famous warning in Col 2:8: "See to it that no one takes you cap- 
tive through philosophy according to the tradition of men."?^ Thus, according 
to Van Til, the Apostle was not concerned about philosophy as such, but about 
misguided—i.e., traditionalist— philosophy. The same holds true, he adds, 
for the anti-philosophical statements of early church fathers like Irenaeus 
and Tertullian.!05 

True philosophers, Van Til argues, must reject any other principles of knowl- 
edge in order to preserve the “pure doctrine of reason" (suyvere reden-leer).106 
These other principles that must not be used in philosophy include tradition, 
but also the Bible. Christians who believe in the divine origin of the Scriptures 
should not object to a philosophy built on reason or "the light of nature" alone. 
After all, Van Til remarks, the Bible itself speaks about a certain knowledge of 
God accessible to all men through creation.!^7 Consequently, since both the 
light of Scripture and the light of nature come from God, they cannot possibly 
contradict each other.!08 

In the opening sections of the Vervolg surveyed so far, Van Til nowhere men- 
tions the name of Descartes or any other contemporary Cartesian thinker. This 
is perfectly understandable given his own emphasis on the dangers of overde- 
pendence on philosophical tradition. Nevertheless, it is clear that his approach 
incorporates various Cartesian emphases. For one, his advocacy of a purely 
rational philosophy as opposed to a scholastic philosophy relying on tradition 


102 Van Til, Vervolg, 6. 

103 Van Til, 6-7. Van Til gives the following list of influences: “de Persiaansche Magi; de 
Indiaansche Gymnosophisten of Bramines; [...] de geagte Chaldeers, Egyptische Priesters, 
en Noordsche Druiden.’ 

104 This is a translation of Van Til's rendering of the verse. 

105 Van Til, Vervolg, 38. 

106 Cf. Van Til, 21-22: “... al wat van menschen is overgelevert, en op haar gesag steunt, is by 
ons verdagt. Geen namen van oude of nieuwe Philosophen gelden by ons; maar alleen 
de rede.” 

107 Here, Van Til refers to a locus classicus of natural theology, i.e., Rom 119-20. 

108 Van Til, Vervolg, 7-9. 
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is squarely in line with Descartes's method. Like Descartes, Van Til advises 
caution regarding knowledge derived from the senses. Moreover, he identifies 
imprudent judgment as a key source of (philosophical) error. 


3.4 Philosophical Knowledge 


A few years after the Vervolg was published, Van Til completed his Theologiae 
utriusque compendium cum naturalis tum revelatae (“Compendium of both 
Natural and Revealed Theology,’ 1704)!°9 in which he further elaborated his 
understanding of philosophy for an academic audience. To be more precise, 
he does not discuss philosophy in a general sense there but focuses on a spe- 
cific sub-discipline, that is, “natural theology" (theologia naturalis). In Van Til's 
understanding, natural theology is that part of the philosophical endeavor that 
deals primarily with God's nature, attributes, and his relationship to creation. 
It must be sharply distinguished from “revealed theology" (theologia revelata) 
which is a properly theological discipline. This distinction will be discussed 
more fully in the next section. 

As a philosophical discipline, natural theology is developed in accord with 
a philosophical method based on the philosophical principle (principium) 
which Van Til defines as “that light of reason (lumen rationis) which is so 
clearly visible in the human mind through innate and common notions, that 
it cannot possibly be ignored by someone with an attentive mind who is freed 
from prejudices."!? This assertion is remarkable because it entails an innatist 
epistemology that excludes knowledge acquired through the senses." Thus, it 
marks a break with the more traditional scholastic approach that affirmed the 
importance of innate notions, but not to the exclusion of sense experience.” 

By way of clarifying his concept of reason, Van Til distinguishes between 
"objective" and "subjective reason" (ratio objectiva — ratio subjectiva). By "sub- 
jective reason" he means the "human mind in so far it is furnished with a fac- 
ulty of reasoning." This faculty is fallible in its judgments and can transgress 
its proper boundaries. “Objective reason,” on the other hand, is that “complex 
of notions, ideas, and axioms that is commonly impressed upon and innate in 


109 Van Til, Compendium. For a more detailed discussion of the structure and content of this 
work, see section 4.2 (CTN) and 9.2.1 (CTR). 

110 Van Til CTN, 8: *... ipsum lumen rationis in mente hominis per notiones insitas et com- 
munes conspicuum, ita ut nemo attentior et praejudiciis liberates illud ignorare possit." 

111 Cf Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 74-83. 

112 For this more classical combination of innate and acquired knowledge in the area of nat- 
ural theology, see the discussion of Walaeus's approach below (chapter 4.1.1). 
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the minds of all humans.’ It belongs to the nature of “objective reason" that its 
content is eternally true, infallible, and immutable. After all, God himself has 
endowed the human mind with these notions. Whenever the human faculty of 
reasoning (ratio subjectiva) engages these inborn notions (ratio objectiva) in a 
right way, by contemplating them, comparing them, and drawing conclusions 
from them, true knowledge is obtained. In this process, it is of crucial impor- 
tance that the mind is very careful. Drawing on Descartes's terminology, Van Til 
emphasizes that it should form judgments only about "things perceived clearly 
and distinctly"? Otherwise, it will be unable to avoid errors. 

Next to the notion of reason (ratio), the concept of conscience (conscientia) 
plays a crucial role in Van Til's epistemology, specifically with respect to the 
question of certainty. It is not by coincidence that he chose to speak about 
this concept when he addressed the Leiden University community in a lengthy 
oration at the end of his term as a rector on February 8, 1705.4 However, Van 
Til was not the only one to put a special emphasis on conscience in these 
days. Other prominent Cartesian theologians like Johannes Braun,!5 Johannes 
vander Waeyen,!!6 and Herman Alexander Röell!” also paid particular atten- 
tion to this concept while Voetian theologians began to utter sharp criticism 
early on.!? What then does Van Til's concept of conscience look like and what 
role does it play in his epistemology? 

In his 1705 oration, Van Til characterizes conscience as an "intrinsic faculty 
(facultas) deeply inherent in everyone's soul." Then, he adds a description of 
its role. Through this faculty of conscience, Van Til writes, “the mind sees as in 
a mirror everything which it does, and which is treated in it.”™? In other words, 
by conscience the mind is aware of its own acts and content (innate notions 
etc.). Itis notan awareness plain and simple, but one which comes with a judg- 
ment concerning this content and these acts of the mind. In a sense, accord- 
ing to Van Til, conscience is God's “deputy” in the human soul judging on 
God's behalf, so that ^whatever it does, it does in the name of God and at His 
command."2? Accordingly, conscience passes judgments on every endeavor of 


113 VanTil, Compendium, c TN, 8-10. On the significance of “clear and distinct perception" in 
Descartes's epistemology, see Patterson, "Clear and Distinct Perception." 

114 Forthetextofthis “Oration on Conscience considered in Its Workings and Properties,” see 
Van Til, Theologia paracletica, 2:9-38 (appendix). 

115 Braun, Doctrina foederum (1691), 91-107 [€ BT 52:589]. 

116 See A Buma and Vander Waeyen, Dissertatio theologica. 

117 On Röell's concept of conscience, see Sluis, Hermann Alexander Röell, 50-51, 178, 180. 

118 See, e.g., Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 469—72. 

119 Van Til, Theologia paracletica, 2:13. 

120 Van Til, 214. Cf. Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 10-11. 
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the human mind to gain knowledge. If someone decided to ignore the condi- 
tions of clear and distinct perception and drew hasty conclusions, conscience 
would accuse such a person of wrong conduct. On the other hand, con- 
science approves of every act of the mind that is in line with the laws of sound 
reasoning. Thus, conscience functions as an infallible guide to truth in who- 
ever decides to pay careful attention to its divinely mandated judgments."?! 

Without mentioning any names, Van Til freely acknowledges that his con- 
cept of conscience is indebted to a certain “famous philosopher who flour- 
ished in the previous century"? This is most certainly a reference to Descartes. 
However, it appears that conscience plays only a minor role in the Frenchman's 
philosophy, which is suggested by the fact that he hardly ever uses words like 
'conscientia' and ‘conscius.!23 Thus, Van Til’s reference to Descartes should 
probably be understood in a broader sense. The "famous philosopher" provided 
the philosophical background against which Van Til (and other Cartesians) 
developed their concept of conscience.?4 

Van Til anticipated that critics would perceive this philosophical epistemol- 
ogy as too optimistic from a theological perspective, as it does not explicitly 
factor in the fallenness of humanity and especially the effects of sin on the 
human mind. By way of a response to this objection, Van Til notes that the 
"depravity" ascribed to fallen human nature cannot possibly mean that the 
faculty of reason is destroyed. Since man is defined as a "rational being" (ens 
rationale) he cannot lose the faculty of reason without turning into something 
else. In the same vein, Van Til denies that man forfeited the light of “objective 
reason" through the Fall. Instead, human depravity should be located in a cer- 
tain *dullness and aversion of the soul to investigate the truth." Moreover, Van 
Til states in accordance with his earlier observations in the Vervolg that human 
depravity also finds expression in imprudence leading to rash judgments. 
Thus, he admits that sin affects the philosophical endeavor to some extent, but 
not in a fundamental way. In principle, every human being is capable of mak- 
ing sound philosophical judgments based on the common notions he finds in 
his mind.25 


121 Cf. Van Til, Theologia paracletica, 2:20—21; 33. 

122 Van Til, 238. 

123 See Baker and Morris, Descartes’ Dualism, 101. And cf. Hennig, “Cartesian Conscientia," 455. 

124 In his analysis of the notion of conscience in Antonius Driessen (1684-1748), Goudriaan 
also discusses Cartesian influences. Driessen studied under Van Til in Leiden, and the par- 
allels between their positions are striking. See Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 277-82. 

125 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 10—11. 
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3.5 Theology and Philosophy Separated 


In the dedicatory letter prefixed to his Compendium, Van Til briefly explains 
his approach to the relationship between “natural theology" (theologia 
naturalis) and “revealed theology" (theologia revelata). This distinction is of 
crucial importance when it comes to understanding his conception regarding 
the relationship between theology and philosophy. As has been mentioned 
already, "natural theology" in Van Til's view is a philosophical discipline as it 
is based solely on “objective reason" as its epistemological principle and pro- 
ceeds according to philosophical method.'?6 It is distinguished from other 
philosophical disciplines by its focus on a particular subject, namely God's 
nature, attributes, and his relationship to the world. “Revealed theology" cov- 
ers much of the same content, but it does so based on a different principle (i.e., 
Scripture) and following a different method. These differences constitute the 
properly theological nature of revealed theology over against the philosophi- 
cal nature of natural theology. 

By explaining the distinction between natural and revealed theology, Van 
Til provides his rationale for the basic structure of this publication, namely its 
fundamental division into two separate parts entitled Compendium Theologiae 
Naturalis ("Compendium of Natural Theology") and Compendium Theologiae 
Revelatae ("Compendium of Revealed Theology"), respectively. The indepen- 
dence of these two parts is highlighted by the fact that each is introduced by 
its own preface, has its own table of contents as well as its own pagination. In 
fact, if it were not for the common title page and the dedicatory letter at the 
beginning of the book, the reader could have easily missed the overall purpose 
of this rather peculiar publication. 

Why did Van Til deliberately choose to combine the two separate, indepen- 
dent treatises into one Compendium? The answer to this question goes to the 
core of his convictions regarding the relationship between theology and phi- 
losophy. By way of arriving at this answer, the underlying question of separa- 
tion must be addressed first. How does Van Til explain the separation of natural 
and revealed theology? The answer in the dedicatory letter reads as follows: 


I stated it [i.e., Natural Theology] separately from Revealed Theology, 
because I am of the opinion that it is to be treated separately, having an 
aversion for any intermingling of the two. Indeed, the intermingling of 


126 At this point, Van Til clearly differs from Voetius who maintained that natural theology 
was founded on two principles, namely Scripture (primary) and reason (secondary). See 
chapter 4.1.2. 
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the two has, inasmuch as it causes confusion, displeased the wiser think- 
ers who notice that both rest on their own principles sufficient for them- 
selves, and that the knowledge taught by Natural Theology differs to such 
an extent from the faith, which Scripture engenders in its hearers, so that 
they will not stay together in the same place.!2” 


Van Til pursues a more consistent separation of natural and revealed theol- 
ogy because he is convinced that an intermingling of the two would lead to 
"confusion." Further on in the dedication, he explicitly refers to "Scholastic 
Theology" (Theologia Scholastica), which, according to him, proceeded from 
such an intermingling. Consequently, Van Til argues, some of its representa- 
tives “indulged too much in their own reasoning, thereby making their philoso- 
phy into the interpreter of Scripture.”!?8 This comment is remarkable because 
it clearly alludes to the title of Meyer's infamous treatise.!29 By leveling this 
charge against traditional scholasticism, Van Til in effect puts it on a par with 
the more radical Cartesian approaches of Meyer and others. Moreover, he pres- 
ents his own approach of strict separation as the only way of avoiding older 
and newer pitfalls regarding the role of philosophy in theological matters. 

A strict separation of theology and philosophy, or natural and revealed the- 
ology, for that matter, also has the official support of the States of Holland and 
West Friesland, as Van Til argues on the basis of a quote from a resolution taken 
on September 30, 1656. More particularly, this resolution stipulated that theolo- 
gians and philosophers should strictly remain within the confines of their own 
disciplines and not transgress these boundaries. Moreover, it rather sharply 
distinguished between theological matters *which are known only from rev- 
elation through God's Holy word" and philosophical matters “which can and 


127 Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, *3v: "Separatim autem a Theologia revelata eam tradidi; 
quia separatim eam pertractandam existimo, ab utriusque mixtura alienior. Sane despli- 
cuit mixtura utriusque, utpote confusionem pariens, prudentioribus animadvertentibus 
utramque propriis niti principiis, iisque sufficientibus, atque scientiam, quam naturalis 
docet, tantum differre a fide, quam scriptura auscultantibus ingenerate; ut non eadem 
sede morentur" 

128 Van Til, Dedicatio, "4r: “A mixtura utriusque incepit Theologia Scholastica [...] ex hoc 
principio natum fere est, quod quidam, nimium ratiociniis suis indulgentes, philoso- 
phiam suam fecerint Scripturae interpretem." Cf. also the anti-scholastic polemics in the 
“Missive” written in 1677 by the Synod of Jülich for the Dutch churches, which Van Til 
translated into Dutch and attached in full to his first publication Salems vrede (1678). For 
a brief overview of this text, see chapter 7.3.3. 

129 On Meyer and the debates surrounding his work, see chapter 1.3.6 above. 
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must be investigated and known from nature through reason.”!°° These expres- 
sions are reminiscent of Heidanus's position outlined above; a fact that should 
not come as a surprise given that the States's resolution was formulated on the 
basis of an advisory letter written for the most part by the Leiden theologian.!?! 
Almost half a century later, Van Til gladly bases himself on the resolu- 
tion's stipulations, even if he applies them in a way different from the original 
intention. The resolution was originally written to demarcate the competen- 
cies of the theological faculty and the philosophers as part of the arts faculty 
at Leiden University, with a view to ending the feuds between members of the 
two faculties. Van Til, on the other hand, uses the resolution's logic to make 
a sharp distinction between natural and revealed theology, both of which he 
considers to be legitimate tasks for a theologian like him. From the perspective 
of the 1656 resolution, Van Til's development of an extensive body of natu- 
ral theology could be interpreted as a theologian's intrusion into the proper 
realm of philosophy. However, by the early eighteenth century, the old tensions 
between Leiden theologians and philosophers seemed to have vanished. 


3.6 Harmony and Tension 


From what has been laid out thus far, it has become apparent why and how 
Van Til sought to separate natural and revealed theology. What, then, are 
his reasons for combining the two separate, independent treatises into one 
compendium? In the dedicatory letter, Van Til provides the following answer: 
"Indeed, natural theology has to be compared to revealed theology so that it 
might become evident that the truth of the latter is not repugnant to the truth 
of reason.”!5? Ultimately, it is this apologetic motivation that stands behind the 
structure of Van Til's twofold Compendium. By setting Scripture and reason 
side by side, the reader is supposed to notice that not only is there no contra- 
diction, but that the Christian faith stands in perfect harmony with reasonable 
knowledge. To use an image from the Vervolg, Van Til's aim is to present natural 


130 Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, *4r. For the full text of the resolution, see Molhuysen, 
Bronnen, 3:55"—58*. Its official title is: “Ordre jegens de vermenginge van de Theologie met 
de Philosophie ende het misbruyck van de vryheyt int philosopheren tot naedeel van de 
Schrifture.” 

131 See Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:50*—51*; and cf. Molhuysen, 53*-54*. 

132 Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, *4v: “Venit sane Theologia naturalis cum revelata con- 
ferenda, ut constet veritatem hanc vertitati rationis non esse contrariam." 
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and revealed theology as two voices in a vocal performance joining together in 
perfect harmony.!?? 

The image of the two consonant voices ties in with the strong emphasis on 
the unity of truth!?* found also in Descartes and Heidanus. However, by the 
time Van Til published his Compendium new philosophical developments had 
put ever more pressure on this claim of coherence. Rationalist voices boldly 
argued that classical Christian doctrines based on Scripture flatly contradicted 
sane reason and should therefore be abandoned.!55 Moreover, Spinoza had 
published his Tractatus theologico-politicus (1670) in which he argued that the- 
ology, faith, and Scripture do not have the same goal as philosophy: “[T]he goal 
of Philosophy is nothing but truth. But the goal of Faith [...] is nothing but 
obedience and piety.”!6 Against these radical voices, Van Til maintained that 
theology and philosophy or faith and reason, nowhere really contradict each 
other in their common quest for truth. 

Despite his strong affirmation of this principle of coherence, Van Til was 
very well aware of the fact that, due to the fallenness of human nature, tensions 
between philosophy and theology had oftentimes led to severe controversies. 
Therefore, whoever engages in these disciplines should proceed very carefully. 
For his own work as a theologian, Van Til formulated five rules with the aim of 
preventing the emergence of conflicts between faith and reason. This list of 
rules, explained towards the beginning of the Vervolg, begins as follows: “The 
first rule is that I use what reason teaches for an increase in my knowledge, 
but that I take God’s word as an infallible testimony for the only basis of my 
faith."37 With this rule, Van Til affirms the usefulness of the various branches 
of philosophy (in his subsequent comment he explicitly mentions logic, meta- 
physics, and physics) while at the same time subordinating them to the testi- 
mony of Scripture. In all matters of faith, the Bible gets to speak the final word 
because Van Til is convinced that God “knows himself and his work better than 
I and therefore can present it more certainly and neatly"? Given his rather 
optimistic philosophical epistemology outlined above, it is remarkable how he 
here juxtaposes “infallible Scripture" with (fallible) reason. 


133  VanTil Vervolg, 9—10. Cf. also Van Til’s earlier remarks in Inleydinge, 94-95; Het Euangelium 
(1687), ** 2x. 

134 Cf. also Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 3: "Probatur sententia orthodoxa ex aeterna et immu- 
tabili natura veritatis, quae non patitur, ut veritas veritati sit contraria, quippe fundata in 
ipso DEO.” 

135 Seechapter1.3.2. 

136 See TTP 14 (CW 2:263-97). 

137 Van Til, Vervolg, 18. 
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While the first rule specifies the quality of philosophical as opposed to theo- 
logical knowledge, the second rule addresses the necessity of philosophy for 
a basic understanding of theology. It reads: "General knowledge consisting in 
a perception of common notions is enough to be able to gain saving faith in 
the testimony of God regarding the way of life."13? This rule is reminiscent of 
Descartes's statement made in his conversation with Burman, according to 
which “the simple-minded and peasants can reach heaven just as well as we 
[philosophers]."4? In order to understand the basic message of Scripture no 
sophisticated philosophy is required. According to Van Til, anyone with com- 
mon sense can get a sufficient grasp of God's revelation to be saved. This rule 
is probably to be understood in the context of the controversy surrounding 
Meyer's Interpres. Van Til rejects the claim regarding the necessity of philoso- 
phy for theology, which implies that only philosophers can come to an ade- 
quate understanding of the Bible. 

Having denied that philosophical knowledge is a precondition to faith, Van 
Til in rule three goes on to discuss the question of how believers relate to philo- 
sophical knowledge. Unsurprisingly, his answer is positive: “Apprehending the 
teaching of reason safely follows faith."^? Van Til's emphasis on the superiority 
of theological knowledge does not amount to biblicism or anti-intellectualism. 
Quite to the contrary, he argues that faith is an incentive to philosophy in 
so far as it takes away the fundamental lack of proper observation (gaslag- 
ing) and apprehension (bevroeding) that is “a significant part of our natural 
depravity."^? Due to the renewing effects of their faith, believers have a stron- 
ger desire to engage in the philosophical quest for truth. This rule puts Van Til 
in the tradition of Anselm and his famous adagio fides quaerens intellectum. 

The fourth rule concerns the use of philosophy for theology, which consists 
primarily in the realm of apologetics. Van Til writes: "We use philosophy as a 
bulwark for the faith."^^ By means of philosophical arguments, he strives to 
fend off philosophical attacks against Christian doctrine.!5 In fact, he believes 


139 VanTil,19. 

140 AT 5176: “... videamus idiotas ac rusticos aeque coelo potiri posse ac nos.” 

141 In their critical review of Meyer's book, dating from 1666, Heidanus and Cocceius specifi- 
cally point to this issue. See Cocceius, Opera, 6:21-22. On Meyer, see chapter 1.3.6. above. 

142 Van Til, Vervolg, 20. 
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145 An interesting example of Van Til’s apologetic method is found in Eerste weerelds op- en 
onder-gang (1698), where Van Til provides his answer to the objection, saying that the cre- 
ation narrative is incredible because it mentions the presence of light before the sun came 
into existence. Drawing on the theory of a great observer of nature (“natuyr-kender”), 
Van Til maintains that light has the form of ball-shaped particles (“lugt-bollekens”) set 
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that apologetics belongs to the key duties of his calling as a theologian. In this 
context, it should be mentioned that Van Til also acknowledges two other ways 
in which philosophy can be useful for a theologian. For one, natural philoso- 
phy in particular provides insights into the nature of created reality.'^9 In so 
doing, it helps to understand biblical metaphors and allegories based on cre- 
ated things, such as animals and plants. Moreover, theologians can profitably 
draw on the rules of logic in their endeavor to understand and elucidate the 
various arguments made in Scripture.^? Thus, Van Til clearly affirms that phi- 
losophy can be of service to theology in various ways, even if he avoided the 
traditional scholastic expression of philosophia ancilla theologiae which, in his 
mind, might have put too much emphasis on the subordination of philosophy 
to theology. 

The fifth and final rule brings the list full circle in that it—much like the 
first rule—addresses the issue of (possible) tensions between philosophy 
and theology. This last rule, Van Til states, *requires me not to doubt or bend 
what is clearly revealed even if I cannot fully satisfy all objections from 
philosophy"? In this rule, Van Til rejects two possible ways of dealing with 
tensions and implicitly opts for a third approach which, to him, is most befit- 
ting of a Christian theologian. The first way he rejects consists in *doubting" 
revelation in the face of serious philosophical objections. Clearly, this is the 
approach taken by radical enlightenment thinkers like Adriaan Koerbagh 
who rejected central Christian doctrines as incompatible with his philosophi- 
cal convictions.^? The second way consists in “bending” revelation to bring 
it in line with philosophical truth. To be sure, Van Til does not mention any 
representatives of this approach, but he might have had in mind some of his 
more "Radical Cartesian" contemporaries who did not reject the Bible but 
came up with novel interpretations to alleviate the tensions between faith and 
reason. Here, one could think of Meyer's rationalistic approach to scriptural 


in motion. Before the sun's appearance, this movement was initiated by the centrifugal 
motion of the earth. See Van Til, Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang, 33-34. 

146 Van Til, Vervolg, 10. Insofar as the early modern term "natural philosophy" refers to the 
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interpretation. However, Van Til might also have had in mind controversial 
theologians like Balthasar Bekker.!50 

Van Til's own approach consists in an unqualified acceptance of "clear 
revelation" even when it contradicts philosophical reason. In fact, he argues 
that this willingness to subordinate reason to revelation is required from a 
Christian theologian who takes seriously Jesus's call to self-denial (Matt 16:24) 
as well as the Apostle Paul's exhortation to “take every thought captive to obey 
Christ" (2 Cor 10:5). Earlier, it has been noted that Van Til accounts for these 
kinds of tensions with a reference to the fallenness of human reason (ratio 
subjectiva).?! In the context of this rule, however, he highlights another expla- 
nation. By its very nature, human reason’s scope is limited: “[I] believe that 
there are heights I cannot reach and depths I cannot fathom. They surpass our 
natural understanding." 5? For Van Til, acknowledging the limits of human rea- 
son is crucial when it comes to safeguarding the integrity of divine revelation. 
Here, he endorses an attitude reminiscent of the "learned ignorance" (docta 
ignorantia) that was famously advocated by Voetius in the Cartesian debates 
of the 1640s and 1650s as a proper alternative to what he perceived as an inap- 
propriate confidence in the powers of human reason.!53 

Regarding this final rule, it should also be noted that Van Til deliberately 
speaks about “that which is clearly revealed,” or, more literally, “clear revela- 
tion" (klare openbaring). This expression suggests that theologians should not 
be too quick to demand reason's subordination to faith. Such a measure is 
legitimate only in cases where revelation is "clear" Thus, Van Til's rule leaves 
open the possibility for tensions between theology and philosophy to emerge 
in areas where the teaching of Scripture remains rather obscure. Strictly speak- 
ing, Van Til’s fifth rule does not apply in these cases. But then the question is 
how to decide where Scripture speaks "clearly" and where it does not. In the 
context of his five rules, Van Til does not answer this intricate question. From 
the second rule, however, it can be inferred that at least the basic doctrines 
regarding human salvation are "clearly" revealed in Scripture.!54 


150 Cf. chapter 5.7. 

151 See above, 3.2.24. 

152 VanTil, Vervolg, 21. 

153 See SD 3:668-92. Cf. Verbeek, “From ‘Learned Ignorance’ to Scepticism.” 

154 Cf. also Van Til's earlier remarks in Inleydinge, §§2v—§§3r, where he compares the clarity 
of the New Testament to the more obscure teaching of the Old Testament. 
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3.7 The Nature of Revealed Theology 


Having covered Van Til's ideal of a purely rational philosophy that is separate 
but clearly related to theology, this section will be devoted to analyzing Van 
Til's understanding of (revealed) theology. The most basic assumption about 
theology has already been mentioned, namely that it is based solely on God's 
revelation in the Bible ("light of Scripture") as opposed to the innate notions of 
objective reason (“light of nature").55 Accordingly, Van Til rejected “Scholastic 
Theology" (Theologia Scholastica) as the product of an improper intermingling 
of the two principles of knowledge.!S6 However, this intermingling is not the 
only danger to a purely biblical theology. Already in the second edition of his 
Inleydinge (1684), Van Til points to the problem of undue dependence on fal- 
lible human authorities: "There is no man on earth whose wisdom we may 
hold in such high regard that we may depend on it."57 

This holds true not only for individual teachers, but also church bodies such 
as councils and synods. Even when many men come to an agreement on a 
certain point of doctrine, their judgment remains fallible, as it is merely the 
consensus of fallible men. They have no authority in themselves, but only in 
so far as they expound the true sense of Scripture./5? From the overall thrust of 
the argument in the Inleydinge it is clear that Van Til is not merely repeating 
the Reformation formula of sola scriptura against the Roman Catholic empha- 
sis on the authority of the church. Instead, his argument is directed against a 
specific tendency within the Dutch Reformed Church to ascribe (what he con- 
sidered to be) undue authority to church bodies in order to decide theological 
debates raging in the mid-16805.159 

In addition to this historical context, there is another aspect that needs to 
be mentioned in order to better understand Van Til's emphasis on Scripture 
as the sole basis for theology. This aspect is related to Van Til's theological 
epistemology. Not unlike in the case of philosophical truth, the individual's 
reason and conscience play a key role when it comes to acquiring and assessing 
theological knowledge. This is explained most elaborately in the Compendium, 
where Van Til presents his remarks “on the use of Sacred Scripture" (De Usu 
Sacrae Scripturae).9? There, he notes that “the duty to read [the Bible] is 


155 VanTil, Vervolg, 8. 

156 See above, section 3.2.2.3. 

157 Van Til, Inleydinge, 150. Cf. Van Til, Het Euangelium (1687), **2x—v; ***3r—v. 

158 Van Til, Inleydinge, 150-52. 

159 Fora more detailed analysis of the Inleydinge and its historical context, see chapter 8. 
160 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 16-23. 
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universal and placed on each and every Christian."6! Likewise, when it comes 
to interpreting what the Bible says, private individuals (privati) “determine for 
themselves what they have to believe."162 

The right to private interpretation is of crucial importance, especially when 
it comes to theological controversies where conflicting interpretations are at 
stake. What is, Van Til asks, the “judge of controversies ( judex controversiarum) 
whose task it is in case of conflict about the true sense of Scripture to hear 
the arguments and decide about their weight so that it may determine which 
interpretation agrees with the true intention of the Holy Spirit?”!® By way of 
responding to this question, Van Til presents two wrong answers in addition to 
the correct one.!6^ The first incorrect answer is that of the "Papists" (pontificii) 
who hold that this "judge" is to be found in the pope or in councils. 165 The sec- 
ond incorrect answer is that of the Socinians, arguing that fallen human reason 
is competent to act as judge in questions of biblical interpretation.!66 Van Til's 
true answer to this question reads as follows: "On earth, this judgment belongs 
to the individual conscience of every believer. "167 

This answer is remarkable for various reasons. First, it implies that faith is 
a prerequisite for sound theological judgments. Second, all believers without 
distinction of status or learning are said in principle to be competent to weigh 
theological arguments and judge for themselves. Third, Van Til's answer implies 
that theological questions have to be fundamentally decided on the level of 
the individual conscience. Consequently, no Christian can be forced by others 
to accept certain theological tenets. Instead, believers have to be addressed 
with solid arguments by which their individual consciences are convinced that 
a certain interpretation of the Bible agrees with the Holy Spirit’s intention.!68 


161 VanTil, CTR, 17. See also chapter 5.2. 

162 VanTil, CTR, 19-20: “Jus interpretandi [...] competit [...] privatis, quid sibi statuendum sit, 
definientibus.” 

163 Van Til crr, 20. The question regarding the proper judex controversiarum was an 
established topic in the intra-confessional polemic of the early modern period. See, for 
instance, Polanus, Theses theologicae; Hutter, Disputatio theologica 111; Becanus, De Iudice 
Controversiarum. Hobbes famously rejected the established positions and argued that the 
civil sovereign is entitled to judge even in matters of faith. See his Leviathan, ch. 18 and 20. 

164 Presenting the Reformed position as the proper middle way between the two extremes 
of Socinianism and "Papism" is a common strategy in the seventeenth century. See, for 
instance, Voetius's disputation De ratione humana in rebus fidei (1636) in SD 11-12. 

165 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 20-21. 

166 Van Til, CTR, 21-22. 

167 Van Til, CTR, 20: “Vera sententia statuit, hoc Judicium in terries competere conscientiae 
cujusque fidelis." 

168 See Van Til, Inleydinge, 152. 
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Thus, there are clear individualist and subjectivist tendencies in Van Til's 
understanding of what it means to engage in theology. These tendencies do 
not come as a surprise as they run parallel to the Cartesian philosophical epis- 
temology, according to which the individual seeks philosophical knowledge by 
reflecting, comparing, and drawing conclusions from his inborn notions. 

Inline with Van Til's emphasis on the Bible as the sole principle of (revealed) 
theology, the opening section of the Compendium Theologiae Revelatae (CTR) 
deals primarily with issues related to Scripture. There is a chapter “On the Body 
of Sacred Scripture"!6? discussing questions regarding the biblical canon, a 
chapter “On the Excellencies of Sacred Scripture,”!”° and the one already men- 
tioned "On the Use of Sacred Scripture.”!” The first two chapters in this open- 
ing section, however, are devoted to more general remarks about the nature 
of theology and religion. There, after some remarks on the etymology of the 
word ‘theology, Van Til gives his definition, drawing on Cocceius's Summa 
theologiae? 


As regards the thing itself, the famous Cocceius elegantly defined Geoho- 
yia as the teaching about God, from God, in the presence of God, and 
to God; about God, because it has God as its object whom it proclaims 
as the highest good and as the guide on the way to attaining fellowship 
with him; from God, that is, from God's revelation; in the presence of God 
because it contains teachings to be put forth in the fear of God; and to 
God, that is, to be propagated to the glory of God.!7? 


In many ways, this basic, theocentric definition reflects the traditional concept 
of theology among Reformed theologians in the seventeenth century.^ What is 
interesting, however, is how Van Til qualifies the way in which theology speaks 
about God, namely as the “highest good" (summum bonum) and the guide to 
blessed fellowship with himself. Thus, in Van Til's definition, theology has a 
strong eschatological and soteriological focus. This focus is also reflected in the 
overall structure of the CTR which is fundamentally divided into three parts: 
the first, introductory part on “the principle of revealed theology;" the second 


169 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 8-10: "De Sacrae Scriptrurae corpore." 

170 Van Til, CTR, u-16: "De Dignitatibus Sacrae Scripturae." 

171 Van Til, CTR, 16-23: "De Usu Sacrae Scripturae." 

172 See Cocceius, Summa theologiae, 1. Cf. also the similar definition without attribution to 
Cocceius in Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 110 [€ BT 38:274]. 

173 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 2. 

174 Cf., for instance, the disputation “De Sacrosancta Theologia" included in the widely used 
Synopsis Purioris Theologiae (1625). See Velde et al., Synopsis, 30-47. 
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part on “the highest good presented to the sinner;” and the third part about 
“the means leading him [i.e., the sinner] into the fellowship of this good." 

The soteriological focus in Van Til's understanding of theology is also 
reflected in his answer to the classic scholastic question whether theology is a 
"theoretical" or "practical" discipline."6 This question, going back to medieval 
discussions, was answered variously by Reformed theologians in the seven- 
teenth century. Some followed the tradition of Thomas Aquinas who charac- 
terized theology as a mixed discipline, that is, both theoretical and practical. 
Prominent representatives of this *mixed view" in the seventeenth century 
were Samuel Maresius, Francis Turretin (1623-1687), and Petrus van Mastricht 
(1630-1706).!”” Another line of Reformed thinkers stood in the tradition of John 
Duns Scotus arguing that theology is exclusively practical. This line included 
Cocceius, Burman, and Heidanus,!’8 but also theologians on the other side of 
the Cocceian-Voetian divide, like Voetius himself.!”9 

Given that most of his teachers opted for the second option, it does not 
come as a surprise that Van Til also explicitly characterizes theology as a “prac- 
tical discipline.”!8° Consequently, he affirms that reflecting on God is not an 
end in itself but an activity leading towards a higher end (i.e., fellowship with 
God). After all, Van Til writes, theology does not consider God “absolutely,” that 
is, in himself and detached from creation, but “relatively inasmuch as he is 
a covenanted God and to be worshiped in accordance with the covenant"?! 
Moreover, Van Til adds, theology is not only concerned with God as the highest 
good, but also with “rules and means leading to this highest good.”182 

Considered against the broader background of seventeenth-century Reformed 
theology, Van Til's focus on soteriology and his emphasis on the "practical" 


175 See the table of contents. Van Til, Compendium, **4r—v. 

176 See the overview of this issue and related questions in Muller, PRRD, 1:340-54. From a 
modern perspective, this distinction can easily be misunderstood as referring to an alter- 
native between abstract speculation and pragmatism. However, as Muller points out, 
“theoretical” and “practical” need to be understood in their etymological sense. Theoria 
has the meaning of “a pure beholding with no end in view,’ whereas praxis “refers to an 
activity that leads toward an end” (p. 341). 

177 See Maresius, Collegium theologicum, 4 [EBT 44:415]; Turrettini, Institutio theologiae elenc- 
ticae, 1:20—23; Van Mastricht, Theoretico-Practica theologia, 110 [€ BT 45:433]. 

178  Cocceius, Summa theologiae (1662), 3-5; Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 114; Heidanus, 
Corpus, 6—7 [EBT 38:271]. 

179 Voetius, Syllabus, A1v; cf. Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 186—93. 

180 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 5: “An Theologia sit disciplina theoretica, num practica? [...] 
asserimus practicam esse." 

181 Van Til, CTR, 5: “Deus objectum Theologiae est, non ut absolute consideratus sed rela- 
tive, quatenus est Deus foederatus, et juxta foedus colendus." Cf. the similar remark in 
Heidanus, Corpus, 7. 

182 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 5-6. 
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nature of theology is certainly far from unique and could probably be explained 
without reference to his Cartesian pedigree. On the other hand, there are good 
reasons to believe that the Cartesian controversies of the 1640s and 1650s had 
at least some influence on the way in which he characterized the nature and 
scope of (revealed) theology. After all, in these debates, leading Cartesians 
emphasized that the Bible should be read primarily as God's revelation regard- 
ing the way of human salvation and not as a textbook of universal knowledge. 
For instance, Christoph Wittich writes in his Consensus Veritatis ("Consensus 
of Truth," 1659): 


It is enough if Scripture makes us wise unto salvation (2 Tim 3:15) even if it 
does not make us wise in matters related to physics. It is enough if a man 
of God, who takes great care of divine things, is made perfect through it, 
even if a man of the world or a philosopher gains little knowledge from it 
about natural things. Based on these things, the following argument can 
be established: Whatever is not necessary for Scripture to obtain all its 
goals, that is not to be sought in Scripture.!83 


Even if Van Til in his opening chapter of the CTR nowhere explicitly mentions 
Wittich and his arguments, it could very well be that this particular Cartesian 
emphasis on the practical nature of theology had a shaping influence on Van 
Til's approach to revealed theology with its strong soteriological focus. 


3.8 Establishing the Authority of Scripture 


As has been mentioned earlier, the question regarding the proper relation- 
ship between faith and reason became very prominent again in the 1680s 
when a young student defended the controversial thesis that the divinity of 
the Bible can only be established by reason.!8+ Prominent Cartesian theolo- 
gians like Röell, Vander Waeyen, and Vitringa supported this claim against the 
anti-Cartesian opposition of Witsius, Leydecker, and De Vries who argued that 
a special working of the Holy Spirit is necessary before fallen human beings 
can accept the Bible as God's revelation. Of course, here the question arises: 
Did Van Til take a stance on this issue and, if so, which side did he choose? 
The most natural place to look for an answer to this question is the respec- 
tive chapter in the CTR entitled “On the Excellencies of Sacred Scripture" 


183 Wittich, Consensus Veritatis, 21 [EBT 38:277]. Cf. also Wittich, Dissertationes duae, 3; 77—79. 
184 See chapter 1.2.7. 
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(De Dignitatibus Sacrae Scripturae).!8> There, Van Til characterizes the Bible 
fundamentally as a "testimony" (testimonium) concerning "that which pertains 
to religion." Accordingly, he argues, it has to meet all the conditions of a trust- 
worthy testimony, namely certainty (certitudo), sufficiency (sufficientia), and 
perspicuity (perspicuitas).!8° Regarding the certainty of the biblical testimony, 
Van Til notes that it basically depends on the authority of the one speaking 
through it. Thus, he goes on to establish the divine origin of Scripture by way 
of four arguments. 

The first argument is based on the excellent quality of the Bible's doctri- 
nal content, which cannot be accounted for except by reference to God as its 
author. Secondly, Van Til points to the many miracles reported in the histori- 
cal parts of the Bible, which confirm God's revelations. The third argument 
emerges from the comparison of the biblical prophecies with the historical 
reports about their fulfillment. These fulfilled prophecies clearly show God as 
the author of Scripture. Finally, Van Til lists a few other aspects, like the *mirac- 
ulous preservation" of the Bible over time and the "various effects" brought 
into the world by means of Scripture. These aspects are minor in themselves, 
but taken together, they confirm the first three arguments. 

In the CTR, Van Til only lists these arguments for the divine origin of the 
Bible without detailed explanation.!8’ However, in the Voor-hof published ten 
years earlier (1694), he used them as part of an extensive argument for the 
divine nature of the Pentateuch.!88 There, as well as in the brief list of the CTR, 
Van Til nowhere mentions a special work of the Holy Spirit causing humans 
to accept the authority of Scripture. Thus, based on this observation, it could 
be concluded that he aligned himself with Röell!8? and the conviction that 
the Bible's divine origin can and should be established by rational arguments 
alone. Yet, this conclusion e silentio would have a rather weak basis. 

More clarity on Van Til's position can be gleaned from his subsequent dis- 
cussion of Scripture's authority (authoritas). Van Til defines this authority as 
"the power of the sacred writings [...] obligating man to submit himself to 
the testimonies regarding faith and conduct derived from it."?? The explicit 


185 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 11316. 

186 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 11: "Quum Scriptura rationem testimonii testificantis, quod 
ad religionem spectat, habeat, necesse est, ut illi insint testimonii fide digni conditions 
omnes, sc. CERTITUDO, ut illi tuto credamus; SUFFICIENTIA, ut plenarie informemur; et 
PERSPICUITAS, ut mentem testificantis percipiamus." 

187 Van Til, CTR, u. 

188 See chapter 4.6. 

189 On Röell, see chapter 1.3.7. 

190 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 11212: “… potestas sacrarum literarum [...] hominem obligans, 
se submittendi quoad fidem et mores testimoniis exinde derivatis." 
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qualification of the Bible's authority in matters of "faith and conduct" is 
noteworthy and could be interpreted as another expression of the Cartesian 
emphasis on the practical nature of Scripture mentioned above. On the other 
hand, this distinction was not uncommon among Reformed theologians 
before Descartes.!?! In any case, it does not imply that, for Van Til, only certain 
parts of the Bible carry authority, namely those parts that deal with matters 
of faith and conduct. Quite to the contrary, Van Til affirms that Scripture's 
authority extends to “everything” (res omnes) it includes, even to the “smallest 
remarks" (mimima dicta).9? 

Even before Van Til discusses the “extent” (latitudo) of biblical authority, he 
addresses another issue that is of crucial importance regarding the Franeker 
debate, namely the “dependence” (dependentia) of this authority. As he fre- 
quently does in the Compendium, Van Til presents his own “true” position in 
contrast to a "false" position espoused by theological adversaries. In this case, 
the false position is that of Roman Catholic theologians maintaining "that the 
authority of the Scriptures depends on the testimony of the church, that is, 
that the divine nature of the Scriptures does not become known to us except 
through the authority of the church.”!% Unsurprisingly, Van Til refutes this 
claim by repeating the traditional Protestant argument according to which the 
Scriptures are prior to the church and thus the church is not in a position to 
bestow authority on the Scriptures. All it can do is to officially acknowledge the 
authority Scripture has in itself.194 

Van Til's decision to present his own approach in contrast to that of the 
"Papists" is significant because it makes clear that, in his opinion, the most impor- 
tant lines of conflict are still those between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
and not those, which emerged between various Protestant or even Reformed fac- 
tions. Accordingly, Van Til's own approach can be read as a mediating position 
trying to unite the two conflicting parties in the Franeker debate:!95 


True dependence hinges on observing the Sacred Scripture's marks of 
divinity, through which alone its divine origin becomes known. However, 


191 Under the influence of Ramist method, theologians like William Ames and Johannes 
Wollebius (15891629) divided theology into two aspects, namely "faith" and “observance.” 
See Ames, Medulla theologica [EBT 120:39; 121:63]; Wollebius, Christianae theologiae 
compendium. 

192 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 13. Cf. also Van Til and Rüppelius, Disputatio, Cir-v for a brief 
discussion of some remarks by the Socinian György Enyedi (1555-1597) suggesting that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews contained errors and lies. These remarks are found in Enyedi, 
Explicationes, 379-80. 

193 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 12. 

194 VanTil,cTR, 12. 

195 Onthis debate, see chapter 1.3.7. 
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when it comes to perceiving them, we are indebted to the spirit who illu- 
minates [us] and brings about our paying attention to these marks.!96 


In this remark, Van Til clearly avoids the rather radical and controversial 
language of the Duker disputation. In particular, he does not emphasize the 
subjective aspect of human reason but focuses on the objective *marks" (char- 
acteres) of Scripture. Moreover, in Van Til's account, the role of the human 


» u 


mind is described in more passive terms (“observing,” “perceiving”), while 
Duker wrote about the active role of reason in "demonstrating" or "proving" 
(adstruo) the divinity of Scripture.!9” 

In addition to the more moderate language, Van Til explicitly mentions the 
illuminating work of the “spirit.” Despite the fact that this word is not capi- 
talized and the attribute “holy” is missing,!°° this can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise than as a reference to the divine person of the Holy Spirit. Thus, at 
first glance, it seems that Van Til fully sides with the anti-Cartesian party in 
the Franeker debate. After all, this party’s major concern was to reassert the 
Reformation emphasis on grace and the necessity of spiritual renewal, also in 
the area of epistemology. 

However, it should be noted that Van Til carefully qualifies the work of the 
Holy Spirit as drawing man’s attention to Scripture’s marks of divinity. This 
qualification is perfectly in line with his Cartesian epistemology outlined 
above. The Spirit does not fundamentally change the human mind, nor does 
he impart some special kind of knowledge by circumventing reason. Instead, 
the Spirit overcomes the mind’s “dullness” hindering it from investigating 
Scripture’s marks of divinity. As soon as this obstacle is removed and the human 
mind has the proper focus, it is fully capable of discerning the divine author- 
ity of Scripture. In fact, as Van Til writes, it is through observing the marks of 
divinity alone that man comes to this conviction. It emerges fully in line with 
the natural workings of human reason and without any special intervention of 
the Holy Spirit. 


196 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 12: "Dependentia vera, suspensa ab observatione characterum 
divinitatis S. Scripturae, quibus mediantibus divina earum origo solum innotescit: quo- 
rum tamen perceptionem debemus spiritui illuminanti atque efficienti, ut illos charac- 
teres observemus." 

197 Duker, De recta ratiocinatione, 12 (88): "Scripturae divinitas, qua auctoritas ejus omnis 
nititur, non aliunde quam ex Ratione adstrui possit." On the meaning of adstructio and 
adstruo, see Nettleship, Contributions, 335. 

198 InthecrR, the word ‘spirit’ (spiritus) is usually capitalized when it refers to the Holy Spirit 
and often preceded by the attribute ‘sanctus. However, there are a few exceptions where 
the text clearly refers to the divine person, even if the attribute and capitalization are 
lacking. See, for example, Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 51. 
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Thus, in the end, Van Til's approach comes very close to that of the Cartesian 
party in the Franeker debate. After all, as Duker argued in the controversy 
emerging subsequently to the defense of his disputation, he never intended 
to deny the influence of the Holy Spirit.?? In his first Dissertato apologetica 
appearing still in the same year as the disputation (1686), he wrote that the 
debate was not about whether the Holy Spirit was involved in convicting men 
of the divine nature of the Bible but how the Spirit worked to bring about this 
conviction, either “rationally,” or "apart from any rational apprehension."200 
Duker firmly defended the former position and described the Spirit's role 
as "expelling prejudices and everything that stands in the way of the neces- 
sary attention and clear perception.”2°! In the Franeker discussions of the 
late 1680s, this position was highly controversial. When Van Til published his 
Compendium twenty years later, he basically taught the same approach, albeit 
clothed in more moderate language. Apparently, the days were gone when the 
Cartesian position provoked sharp contradiction. 


3.9 Summary and Conclusion 


In this first chapter on Van Til’s Cartesianism, some preliminary remarks were 
devoted to the intricate question regarding the use of terms like ‘Cartesian’ and 
‘Cartesianism’ in historical investigations like the one attempted in this study. 
With a view to integrating the social as well as content-related aspects of the 
Cartesian movement, the present study employs the “polemic” approach devel- 
oped by Sophie Roux that allows for a multiplicity of Cartesianisms linked by 
their role in the Cartesian debates of the seventeenth century. 

Based on these methodological considerations, this chapter engaged in an 
analysis of Van Til’s position on the relationship between theology and phi- 
losophy as a first important aspect of his Cartesianism. This analysis was pre- 
ceded by a brief sketch of the major developments on this issue in the early 
modern period. It was shown how, in contrast to the common scholastic 
notion of Philosophia ancilla theologiae, Descartes advocated a sharp distinc- 
tion between matters of faith and those which properly belong to reason. 

One of the first and most prominent defenders of Descartes’s philosophy 
among Dutch theologians in the seventeenth century was Abraham Heidanus, 


199 For Duker’s position on the role of the Holy Spirit, cf. also Van Sluis, Hermann Alexander 
Róell, 66-67. 

200 Duker, Dissertatio Apologetica, 28-29. 

201 Duker 29. 
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Van Til’s teacher in Leiden. He fervently advocated a separation of theology and 
philosophy in the interest of safeguarding the integrity of theology. According 
to him, Cartesianism was superior to traditional scholasticism precisely 
because it prevented any detrimental intermingling of the two disciplines. 

In many ways, Van Til's version of the “séparatisme cartésien" stands in con- 
tinuity with the elaborations of Heidanus and other Cartesian predecessors. It 
even surpasses their approach regarding the rigor with which this separation is 
carried through in the Compendium, leading to a sharp distinction between the 
areas of "natural" and "revealed theology" However, it should be noticed that, 
in Van Til, separating theology and philosophy is not merely a defensive pre- 
cautionary measure, but primarily a crucial aspect of his apologetic endeavor. 
By setting Scripture and reason side by side, he seeks to demonstrate that the 
Christian faith stands in perfect harmony with reasonable knowledge. 


CHAPTER 4 


Natural Theology 


4.1 Introduction 


This chapter will discuss Van Til’s natural theology as it is laid out most sys- 
tematically in his Compendium Theologiae Naturalis (CTN) from 1704. Needless 
to say, an exhaustive account cannot be given here. The major lens through 
which Van Til's work will be regarded is that of the theological and philosophi- 
cal developments in the seventeenth-century Dutch Republic associated with 
Descartes and his followers. Thus, the focus will be on Cartesian aspects of Van 
Til's natural theology. In the previous chapter, some of these aspects have been 
highlighted already, such as Van Til's philosophical epistemology and the rela- 
tionship between natural and revealed theology. The present chapter will build 
on these preliminary discussions. First, however, some more general introduc- 
tory remarks about the program of natural theology are in order.! 


411 Origins, Developments, and Debates up to the Early Modern Period 
Historical accounts of ‘natural theology'— defined as an inquiry into the exis- 
tence and essence of God apart from special divine revelation—usually begin 
in classical antiquity, when Greek philosophers turned their backs on tradi- 
tional mythology and began to engage in a thoroughly rational quest for ulti- 
mate principles.” In dialogue with these philosophical traditions, prominent 
church fathers and early medieval theologians developed specifically Christian 
forms of natural theology.? 

In the middle of the twelfth century, more impetus was added through 
the “rediscovery” of Aristotle’s writings in the West. Drawing on these newer 
and older sources, scholastic theologians like Thomas Aquinas (1225-1276) 
and John Duns Scotus (c.1266-1308) reflected systematically on the nature of 
natural theology and made their own contributions. Aquinas, for instance, 
became famous for his “five ways" (quinque viae) of arguing for God's existence. 


1 More elaborate accounts are found in Craig and Moreland, eds., The Blackwell Companion 
to Natural Theology; Manning, Brooke, and Watts, eds., The Oxford Handbook of Natural 
Theology. 

2 Foracomprehensive account of ancient natural theology (pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Stoics, and Plotinus), see Gerson, God and Greek Philosophy. 

3 See, e.g., Hankey, "Natural Theology in the Patristic Period" and the relevant chapters in 
Davies and Leftow, eds., The Cambridge Companion to Anselm. 
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Moreover, in his Summa Contra Gentiles, he provided philosophical accounts 
of divine attributes as well as the doctrine of providence.* However, not all 
medieval thinkers shared Aquinas's and Scotus's convictions about the pos- 
sibility of developing a natural theology without the help of divine revelation. 
William of Ockham (1280-1348), in particular, was very critical of his predeces- 
sors' projects and rejected many of their arguments for the existence of God 
as well as their insistence on the harmony between the light of nature and the 
light of revelation.5 

In the work of the Protestant reformers in the sixteenth century, natural 
theology played a subordinate role.® Not before the Protestant movement had 
established itself also in the academic realm did these questions receive more 
in-depth attention. A notable example is Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638), 
who published an extensive treatment of natural theology in 1615.” 

As Reformed theologians like Alsted developed their natural theologies in 
the first part of the seventeenth century, they were confronted with a two- 
fold opposition. On the one hand, some Socinian theologians altogether dis- 
missed the notion of natural theology. The second group which deviated from 
the classic tenets of natural theology were the early Remonstrants. Like the 
Socinians, they rejected the purely natural knowledge of God, albeit for differ- 
ent reasons. From their perspective, the assertion of a natural knowledge of 
God undermined the necessity of divine grace in human salvation.? 

Following the Synod of Dordt (1618-19) and the expulsion of Remonstrant 
theologians, the orthodox Reformed position on natural theology was formu- 
lated succinctly by the Leiden theologian Antonius Walaeus (1573-1639)? in a 
locus De theologia ("On Theology") contained in his Loci Communes (“Common 
Places"), published posthumously in 1640.!! This locus is important with a view 
to the following sections because it predates the Cartesian controversies and 


Cf. Hall, Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. 

See Freddoso, “Ockham on Faith and Reason.” 

See Muller, PRRD, 1:271. 

Alsted, Theologia naturalis. This volume was part of the larger work Methodus sacrosanc- 

tae theologiae octo libris tradita (1614—1622). Cf. Hotson, Paradise Postponed, 10. 

8 See Socinus, Praelectiones theologicae, 3-7 [EBT 155:a]; Ostorodt, Unterrichtung, 10; cf. 
Platt, Reformed Thought and Scholasticism, 202—4. It should be noted, however, that later 
Socinians, like Johannes Crell (1590-1633), completely reversed this earlier position. See 
Platt, 232-34. 

9 See Arminius, Opera theologica, 156—57. Cf. Platt, Reformed Thought and Scholasticism, 
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179-201. 

10 On Walaeus’s life and work, see De Lind van Wijngaarden, Antonius Walaeus. 

11 In what follows, reference will be made not to the first edition of the Loci from 1640 but 
the edition included in Walaeus’s Works: “Loci communes S. theologiae,” in Opera omnia, 
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the emergence of a specifically Cartesian natural theology. Moreover, Walaeus's 
Loci were counted among the standard works at the time. Even in 1704 Van 
Til still recommends it highly along with the works of his teachers Cocceius, 
Burman, and Heidanus.!” Thus, it makes sense to provide a brief summary of 
Walaeus's position here as a background for the subsequent sections on the 
further developments in the seventeenth century and Van Til's own approach. 

Walaeus's account of natural theology is embedded in a broader discus- 
sion on the nature of theology, which he defines as "knowledge or wisdom of 
divine matters revealed by God to the glory of God and the salvation of ratio- 
nal creatures."? This broad definition encompasses knowledge that is revealed 
either naturally or supernaturally.^ In many ways, this distinction runs par- 
allel to the later terminology of natural and revealed theology. However, in 
contrast to later accounts, Walaeus's terminology and his manner of drawing 
this distinction strongly stresses the basic conviction that divine revelation is 
the source of all theology. In addition, it emphasizes the fundamental unity 
of theology.* 

Having established the basic distinction between natural and supernatu- 
ral revelation, Walaeus goes on to differentiate between three kinds or modes 
(modi) of natural revelation. First, theological knowledge is received natu- 
rally through “the inscription of common notions in the human mind." This 
mode is explicitly defended against the Socinian denial of an innate notion 
of God. The second mode of natural revelation consists in the “contempla- 
tion of created things,” for which Walaeus finds biblical support in Psalm 19:1 
and Romans 1:20. While this second mode is based on God's work in creation, 
the third and final mode focuses on divine providence. Human beings gain 
theological knowledge in a natural way by contemplating God's “works of gov- 
erning both general and particular things."? Thus, in Walaeus's approach to 
natural theology, empirical knowledge gleaned from created reality and his- 
tory stands side-by-side with the knowledge received through innate notions. 


2 vols. (Leiden: Franciscus Hackius, 1643), 1109-558 [€ BT 45:431; 139:1122]. The first locus 
"De Theologia" is found on pp. 114-22. 

12 See the preface prefixed to the c TR. 

13 Walaeus, “Loci,” 114A: "Scientia vel sapientia rerum divinarum divinitus revelata, ad Dei 
gloriam et rationalium creaturarum salutem." 

14 Walaeus, 15B. 

15 Similar emphases are found later in Voetius. See Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 157-85. 

16 Walaeus, “Loci,” 15B: “Primo per inscriptionem notionum communium in mente 
humana.” 

17 Walaeus, 15B: "Alter modus naturalis est ex contemplatione rerum creatarum.” 

18 Walaeus, 115B: “Tertius modus est per opera gubernationis rerum, tum communis, tum 
singularis." 
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Given Walaeus's commitment to the Counter-Remonstrant cause at Dordt 
it does not come as a surprise that he formulates part of his approach to natu- 
ral theology in clear contrast to the Remonstrant position. Thus, he devotes 
considerable ink to the criticism raised by Arminius and his Remonstrant fol- 
lowers regarding the “naturalness” of knowledge gained from creation and 
its relationship to (salvific) supernatural theology. Walaeus admits that the 
objects of natural theology are clearly supernatural (God, his attributes, etc.), 
but the crucial point is that the human faculty by which they are perceived 
(i.e., human reason) is natural.!9 

Concerning the use of natural theology among fallen human beings, Walaeus 
ardently denies that it can lead anyone to salvation, a position he ascribes to 
the Remonstrants. Instead, (1) it can and does play a role in the ordering of 
human society. (2) By it, humans are reminded of their dignity as creatures 
having been created in the divine image. (3) At the same time, it also makes 
them aware of their fallenness and guilt and hence renders them inexcusable 
before God. (4) Finally, Walaeus notes, God deliberately preserved remnants 
of the divine image (e.g., reason) in man because he wanted to use these rem- 
nants in his work of renewal.2° This notion should not be confused, however, 
with the Pelagian idea that men can render themselves worthy of salvation by 
a proper use of their natural abilities and knowledge.?! 

In sum, the Dutch Reformed orthodox approach to natural theology in 
the first decades of the seventeenth century clearly affirms the legitimacy of 
the project. Natural theology is based on divine revelation, which is commu- 
nicated naturally, both through innate notions in the human mind and the 
consideration of created reality. As a consequence of sin, the use of natural 
theological knowledge is limited and mostly negative. It confronts men with 
their own fallenness and the abiding requirements of God's law, but it surely 
cannot lead human beings to a salvific knowledge of God. Instead, it leaves 
them inexcusable before their creator.?? 


412 Natural Theology and Dutch Cartesianism 

The Reformed orthodox consensus on natural theology outlined above was 
perpetuated and developed in the seventeenth century. In his increasingly 
influential disputations De Atheismo ("On Atheism") defended as early as 1639, 


19 See Walaeus, 16A. 

20 See Walaeus, 16B. 

21 See the extensive arguments in Walaeus, n6B-18B. 

22 For this orthodox consensus, cf. also Gomarus, Opera theologica, 2-3 [EBT 9155]; Maresius, 
Collegium, 2; Alting, Theologia elenctica nova, 1-29 [€ BT 45:427]. 
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Voetius included a concise re-affirmation of the concept.?? There, he delib- 
erately skipped a detailed discussion of that kind of natural knowledge that 
is “acquired” (cognitio naturalis acquisita) in order to focus more fully on the 
innate or congenital knowledge of God (cognitio naturalis congenita). This 
kind of natural knowledge needs special attention, Voetius explains, because it 
is not only denied by many, but it is also explained and proven in different ways 
by those who affirm it.?^ In this context, he provides the following definition: 


Our [theologians] commonly maintain [...] that there is an innate theology. 
That is, they affirm xowai £vvotot or innate notions, namely a hidden natural 
seed of reason and religion which behaves like the disposition of princi- 
ples, which in adults is transferred into an act. And thus, an act of theology 
is elicited without demonstration, simply by the perceived apprehension 
of the terms.25 


According to Voetius, all human beings are born with innate notions which 
turn into actual theological knowledge, as it were, as soon as they have grown 
up and acquired the mental capability to understand words. By virtue of these 
innate notions, every adult is compelled to accept as self-evident the basic 
truths that God exists, that God is creator, governor and judge of creation, and 
that God is to be worshiped.?® As Voetius explains in later disputations, the 
natural theology based on these innate notions as well as on the knowledge 
acquired through the senses must not be conceived as independent of the 
Bible. In fact, Voetius maintains that for all Christians, Scripture is the “primary 
principle" (principium primarium) of natural theology, while reason assumes a 
subordinate role as the “secondary principle" (principium secundarium).?* 
Moving further into the second half of the seventeenth century, one finds 
more or less elaborate discussions on the nature and scope of natural theol- 
ogy in prominent Voetian theologians like Andreas Essenius and Melchior 
Leydecker.? Both in structure and content, their remarks are clearly in line 
with Voetius and the earlier orthodox consensus summarized above. Moreover, 
in 1656, Paul Voet (1619—1667)—a son of Gisbertus Voetius and former professor 
of metaphysics in Utrecht— published a substantial volume entitled Theologia 


23 For a more elaborate account of Voetius’s understanding of natural theology, see Beck, 
Gisbertus Voetius, 157-85. 

24 X SeeSD 1140. 

25 _ SD 1:140. 

26 Seesp 1142. 

27 See sD 3:829 and cf. Goudriaan, Reformed Orthodoxy, 74-77. 

28  SeeEssenius, Systema Theologica, 1:3-5; Leydecker, Synopsis, 2—5. 
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Naturalis Reformata (“Reformed Natural Theology") in which he provided a 
rational inquiry into the nature of “God, angels, and rational souls.”2® This work 
seems to be the first attempt in the Dutch context to compose an extensive sys- 
tematic account of natural theology since the appearance of Johann Heinrich 
Alsted's Theologia naturalis (1615). Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
it was the Voetian philosopher and theologian Gerardus de Vries who defended 
natural theology along the traditional lines of Aristotelian scholasticism.?9 


4.1.2.1 Natural Theology Relegated to Philosophy 

While many Voetians aligned themselves with their theological predecessors 
in the first half of the seventeenth century, leading Cartesian theologians ini- 
tially took a rather critical stance towards the traditional approaches to natural 
theology. This was due to their strong emphasis on the separation of theology 
and philosophy outlined in chapter 3. In a sense, the very expression “natural 
theology” was problematic to them because it suggested an intermingling of 
philosophical knowledge from nature with theological knowledge, which, 
according to their definition, was derived exclusively from Scripture. In his 
Theologia Pacifica (“Pacific Theology,” 1671), Christoph Wittich explained his 
approach as follows: 


Thus, the distinction between theology and philosophy is primarily based 
on the difference of principles, so that the principle of theology is the 
divine word and revelation, but that of philosophy is the light of nature 
or reason, and this as plain and clear as possible. For although the word 
‘theology’ can also be used to designate every knowledge we have about 
God, and therefore theology is usually divided into revealed [theology] 
which is the knowledge of God and divine things from divine oracles, 
and natural [theology] which refers to what we know about God from the 
light of reason; nevertheless, the latter is more appropriately returned to 
Philosophy and should be considered to be part of it, as it were.?! 


From this paragraph, it is clear that Wittich does not reject natural knowledge 
of God as such. Instead, he strives to ensure a clear separation between theol- 
ogy and philosophy by relegating what has traditionally been designated as 
“natural theology" to the realm of philosophy. A similar remark is found in 
Frans Burman’s Synopsis published in the same year: 


29 Voet, Theologia Naturalis Reformata [EBT 62:818]. 
30 See, e.g., De Vries, Exercitationes rationales [EBT 61:785]; De Vries, De natura Dei. 
31 Wittich, Theologia Pacifica, 1-2 [EBT 38:*279]. 
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Therefore, whatever can be known about God from nature does not prop- 
erly belong to theology, but to philosophy or natural theology. And thus, 
these two theologies should not be mingled, but must be distinguished. 
For a theologian as such argues based on things revealed, while a philoso- 
pher argues based on reason and the light of nature.?? 


Burman’s remark is significant because it does not appear in a polemical con- 
text (such as Wittich’s assertion in the Theologia Pacifica), but in his systematic 
magnum opus. In fact, it is located where traditionally the distinction between 
natural and revealed theology is unfolded. Thus, the question emerges whether 
and, if so, how this Cartesian approach of separation affected his work as a 
theologian. Obviously, an extensive analysis of Burman’s Synopsis necessary to 
answer this question in a definitive manner goes far beyond the scope of this 
section. Here, only a few preliminary observations can be made. 

First, it can be mentioned that Burman’s approach of separation does not 
seem to rule out the discussion of classical natural theological questions within 
his Synopsis. Most notably, he devotes a full chapter to the question regard- 
ing the existence of God.33 Second, even a cursory reading of his chapter “De 
Existentia Dei” reveals that philosophical arguments stand side-by-side with 
references to Scripture. For instance, Burman develops his argument based on 
the philosophical notion of an innate “idea of God” (idea Dei) by which God’s 
existence can be proved both a priori and a posteriori.?^ Later on, he simply 
quotes a number of Bible verses in support of a “knowledge of God acquired 
from creatures" (notitia Dei acquisita ex creaturis).95 Thus it appears that (at 
least in this chapter) Burman does not manage to avoid the intermingling of 
theology and philosophy which he criticized in the remark quoted earlier. 

This inconsistency in Burman is not without parallel in other theologians at 
the time. Most notably, the ardent proponent of the Cartesian idea of separa- 
tion Abraham Heidanus incorporated technical philosophical arguments for 
God's existence into his theological handbook.?6 By way of accounting for this 
inclusion, Heidanus refers to the specific needs of the time: 


To be sure, if we were dealing only with faithful believers, we would not 
need other arguments besides those provided by Scripture. But because 


32 Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 114-15. 

33 Burman, 1:89-96. 

34 Burman, 1:89-92. 

35 Burman, 1:92-93. 

36 See Heidanus, Corpus, 8-12. Cf. Goudriaan, “Die Rezeption.” 
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the soil of atheists and unbelievers has always been very fertile, and they 
are also not lacking in our time—in fact, today they raise their head more 
forcefully than ever—therefore, it seems necessary to uphold and defend 
this truth by means of rational arguments.3” 


Thus, in spite of his ardent advocacy of a strict separation between scriptural 
theology and rational philosophy, Heidanus felt compelled to intersperse some 
natural theology into his theological compendium. Apparently, the apolo- 
getic urgency of his day overruled his methodological convictions. Much like 
Burman, he maintained a mixture of natural and revealed theology. 

Unsurprisingly, this problem in the Cartesian approach did not go unnoticed 
by the anti-Cartesian opposition. Commenting on Wittich's rejection of the 
traditional scholastic approach, the Voetian theologian Petrus van Mastricht 
remarked in his Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena (“Gangrene of Cartesian 
Novelties," 1677): 


If the whole of natural theology, or all knowledge of God and divine things, 
which can be known by nature, belongs to philosophy, then either all of 
this natural theology, or every knowledge of God and divine things which 
reason also teaches, should be eliminated from theology in order to avoid 
this mixture; or if it were not eliminated, this malicious mixture would 
be admitted.?? 


Even if Van Mastricht's characterization of the Cartesian position is somewhat 
misleading (Wittich and others advocated separation based on method, not 
content), he rightly pointed to an inconsistency in the approach of leading 
Cartesian theologians. It was this inconsistency which Van Til sought to over- 
come in his two-fold compendium. 


4.1.2.2 Towards a Cartesian Natural Theology 

As theologians in the seventeenth century began to favor Descartes’s philoso- 
phy over against the “Christian Aristotelianism" of scholasticism, this inevita- 
bly had an effect on important elements of traditional natural theology. While 
some earlier “Cartesian theologians” like Heidanus and Wittich advocated a 
separation of theology and philosophy and held that natural theology is a gen- 
uinely philosophical project, they did not hesitate to insert philosophical argu- 
ments concerning God’s nature and existence into their theological treatises 


37  Heidanus Corpus, 8. 
38 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 155. 
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and textbooks. These remarks laid the foundations of a Cartesian natural 
theology. It was not until the early eighteenth century, however, that a more 
consistent separation between natural and revealed theology emerged that 
integrated these earlier reflections into independent, systematic discussions 
of natural theology. 

The emergence of specific Cartesian foundations for a new form of natural 
theology is well documented in the polemical literature of the time, such as 
Van Mastricht's Gangraena and Melchior Leydecker's Fax Veritatis ("Torch of 
Truth,” 1677).3? In these works, the two prominent Voetian theologians list and 
discuss a vast number of contentious points, many of which are related to clas- 
sical themes of natural theology. Their major interlocutors on the Cartesian 
side are Descartes himself, Wittich, and Burman. Evidently, this is not the place 
for a comprehensive discussion of these works. Nevertheless, a few things 
deserve to be highlighted in view of the subsequent analysis of Van Til's CTN. 

First, regarding the question of God's existence, the Voetian theologians 
characterized the Cartesian argument based on an innate “idea of God" as a 
novelty.^? To be sure, Van Mastricht acknowledged some similarity between 
the Cartesian argument and the traditional understanding of a natural knowl- 
edge of God. Yet, he argued that a major difference lies in the way in which this 
knowledge is obtained. While the Cartesians maintained that this knowledge 
comes indirectly through a created idea in the human mind, the scholastics 
taught that God is known directly "through his being, which is always and 
everywhere present to our minds."^! 

Not unlike Van Mastricht, Leydecker finds traditional elements in the 
Cartesian approach, particularly in Descartes's ontological proof.^? At the same 
time, however, he criticizes the Frenchman and his followers for abandoning 
long-established ways of arriving at a knowledge of God through creation, that 
is, the way of causality (via causalitatis; the contingency of creation points to 
God as ultimate cause), the way of negation (via negationis; one can arrive at 
divine attributes by negating the attributes of finite creation), and the way of 
eminence (via eminentiae; derive attributes of God by raising finite attributes 


39  Leydecker Fax Veritatis. On Leydecker's life and work, cf. Hoek, Melchior Leydecker. 

40 For the roots of this criticism in Voetius's writings, see the six disputations "De modis 
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41 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 204: “Ut igitur, instabis, Deum cog- 
nosciumus si non per phantasmata, per ideas aut imagines? Respondeo per essentiam 
suam animabus nostiris semper et ubique praestentem." Cf. Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 
89-99. 

42  Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 100-101. Leydecker compares it to Bradwardine's version of the 
ontological argument in De causa Dei. 
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of creation to an infinite level).^? In fact, Leydecker claims, the Cartesian 
approach eradicates "all natural theology acquired through [the consideration 
of] created things."^^ Thus, at least from a Voetian perspective the rejection of 
classical proofs for God's existence signaled a fundamental shift in their oppo- 
nents' natural theology. 

Second, Van Mastricht and Leydecker raise several issues regarding the 
Cartesian understanding of God's essence and attributes. These begin with the 
basic question of whether it is at all possible to properly define God. Traditionally, 
Van Mastricht notes, this question has been answered in the negative.*5 Now, 
however, the orthodox consensus was challenged by Cartesian theologians like 
Wittich.*6 In addition to affirming the definability of God, Wittich and his fel- 
low Cartesians are also said to deviate from traditional orthodoxy by charac- 
terizing the divine essence as consisting in "thought" (cogitatio). The problem 
with this characterization, Van Mastricht argues, is that the church has always 
believed that the essence of God is hidden from creatures. Hence, it is impos- 
sible to say wherein it properly consists.*” 

As far as God's attributes are concerned, Van Mastricht asserts that 
Cartesians like Wittich deviate from the traditional notions of God's spiritual- 
ity (spiritualitas)*® and God's life (vita Dei).49 Moreover, he highlights that the 
Cartesians' understanding of God's will and intellect is highly problematic from 
the perspective of traditional orthodoxy because it amounts to a voluntarist con- 
ception of reality that includes the possibility of God deceiving his creatures, 
or God creating a world in which contradictory propositions are simultaneously 
true.°° Other divine attributes which, according to Leydecker, were treated in a 
novel manner by the followers of Descartes include God's aseity (aseitas), omni- 
presence (omnipraesentia), and immeasurability (immensitas).?! 


43 Leydecker, 102-4. On the “threefold way,’ cf. Muller, PRRD, 3366. 

44 Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 105: "Sic tollitur omnis Theologia naturalis acquisita per crea- 
turas." Cf. also Leydecker, 119-22. 

45 See, for instance, the authors mentioned in Heppe and Bizer, Reformed Dogmatics, 52. 

46 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 217-25. Van Mastricht quotes from 
Wittich, Theologia Pacifica, 154. There, Wittich defines God as “Ens summe perfectum." It 
should be noted, however, that Wittich does not intend to give a strict definition (“defini- 
tio perfecta"), but only an "explicatio essentiae." 

47 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 225-36. Cf. also Leydecker, Fax 
Veritatis, 125-30. 

48 See Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 236—42. According to Van Mastricht, 
the traditional understanding of spirituality implied simplicity, whereas Cartesians deny 
this implication. 

49 See Van Mastricht, 242—406. 

50 See Van Mastricht, 246-74. 

51  Leydecker Fax Veritatis, 136-39 (aseity); 143-57 (omnipresence); 157-63 (immeasurability). 
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Finally, the two Voetian theologians also document Cartesian deviations 
related to the doctrines of creation and providence, both of which traditionally 
fell within the scope of natural theology.” Regarding creation, they highlight 
Descartes's hypothesis according to which everything could have emerged 
spontaneously over time from "most subtle matter" that was set in motion by 
God in the beginning.*? Descartes himself admitted that this hypothesis was 
false and contrary to the Christian faith. Nevertheless, he was convinced that it 
was legitimate to develop his theory because it helped to understand the nature 
of created things.°* Unsurprisingly, Descartes's unorthodox theory was the 
target of anti-Cartesian polemics,° while Cartesians like Wittich defended the 
basic legitimacy of such hypothetical explanations.5$ 

The doctrine of divine providence, commonly defined as God's continual 
preservation and government of creation, was discussed specifically in relation 
to the divine attribute of omnipresence. According to Leydecker, Cartesians 
like Wittich and Burman deliberately identified providence and omnipresence 
based on their understanding of God's essence as pure "thought" (cogitatio). 
To them, affirming God's preserving and governing involvement in the world is 
tantamount to asserting divine omnipresence. This position, Leydecker argues, 
stands in contradiction to the traditional view in which God's omnipresence 
in the world by virtue of his infinite essence is sharply distinguished from the 
divine operations of providence.5” 

This brief and arguably selective overview of the Cartesian debates regard- 
ing issues pertaining to natural theology gives a glimpse into the state of the 
discussions in the second part of the seventeenth century. From the Voetian 
perspective of Van Mastricht and Leydecker, harmful Cartesian novelties could 
be detected in all major parts of natural theology. As they saw it, Descartes's 
philosophy led to problematic developments with respect to the classical argu- 
ments for God's existence, the understanding of God's essence and attributes, 
as well as the divine works of creation and providence. While Wittich repeat- 
edly defended these controversial views in his various polemical treatises, it 
was Burman who integrated these "novel ideas" into his systematic magnum 
opus. Thus, even if neither Wittich nor Burman attempted to compose an 


52 Cf. Alsted, Theologia naturalis, 159—202. 

53 Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 282-89; Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 
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57 See Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 353-57. Cf. Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gan- 
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independent systematic treatment of natural theology from a Cartesian per- 
spective, they and their Cartesian colleagues clearly paved the way for the proj- 
ect that was to be undertaken later by Van Til and others. 


4.2 Van Til’s Compendium on Natural Theology 


When Van Til's Compendium appeared in 1704, its novel approach was evident 
from its rather peculiar two-fold structure discussed in chapter 3. In addition, 
the mere title of the first part, Compendium Theologiae Naturalis (CTN) prob- 
ably drew the readers’ attention. For the first time since the mid-1650s a Dutch 
theologian published a treatise that explicitly announced itself as a systematic 
account of “natural theology.5 As is clear from the dedicatory letter, Van Til 
published the cry with the aim of filling a gap in the theological literature of 
his day: 


I add the Natural Theology [to the Revealed Theology] in order to resist 
the rumors spread among the people saying that this discipline has been 
neglected among us, indeed so that foreigners may understand from 
these nocturnal efforts of ours to what extent it is carried on, and also to 
which boundaries it is confined by us.59 


The use of the first-person plural pronoun in this remark is rather confusing. At 
least once it certainly refers to Van Til himself (“our nocturnal efforts”), but the 
other two instances seem to be a reference to the Leiden faculty or even Dutch 
theologians more generally (among which Van Til counted himself, of course). 
After all, those who need to learn about the true state of natural theology 
among “us” are said to be "foreigners" or “those of another country" (exteri). 
Since Van Til does not give any further information about the individuals 
who spread the rumors as well as about the "foreigners" he had in mind, any 
answers to these questions must remain speculative to some extent. However, 
there are good reasons to believe that the "foreigners" he mentioned were 
scholars from Germany, where—contrary to the Dutch Republic—the genre 


58 It should be noted that Van Til's cry is preceded by RGell’s Philosophical Dissertations 
on Natural Theology which, however, differs clearly in genre and scope. See Róell, 
Dissertationes philosophicae. Moreover, it is very likely that a preliminary version of the 
CTN existed in manuscript form as early as the 1680s. In his “Dordrecht curriculum," Van 
Til mentions a compendium on natural theology, which he used to dictate to his students. 
See Van Til, Methodus concionandi, far. 

59 Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, *3v. 
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of natural theology was flourishing enormously in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century. Within the period of fifty years, more than twelve indepen- 
dent treatises were published on German soil, many of which in Lutheran 
Wittenberg or Jena.9? Thus, it seems likely that Van Til sought to prove to 
German colleagues and students?! that natural theology had not been aban- 
doned in the Dutch Republic. 


4.24 Sources 

There are also clear German connections when it comes to the influences 
on Van Til's exposition of natural theology. When he was still teaching in 
Dordrecht, Van Til was in contact with the young Duisburg professor of the- 
ology, Johann Gottfried Bachmann (16711702).9? As Van Til recalled in 1704, 
some years before, Bachmann had shared with him his plans of composing 
a handbook on natural theology and inquired about Van Til's method of con- 
veying these matters to his students.9? However, due to his premature death, 
Bachmann was never able to complete and publish his work. It was Van Til who 
collected the manuscripts and saw them through the press in Leiden.9^ In the 
brief preface to this edition, Van Til expressed his appreciation for Bachmann's 
work, which he unhesitatingly commended to his students: 


I read these aphorisms with an extraordinary delight in my soul, and 
I approved not only of the intention of this very welcome man, but 
also of his vigor and solidity, so that I almost threw away my own dic- 
tates (dictata). I would have truly done so, if he had proceeded in the 


60 See, e.g., Meisner, Theologia naturalis; Scheurl, Epitome Theologiae Naturalis; Cellarius, 
Epitome theologiae philosophicae seu naturalis, Clasen, Theologiae naturalis libri tres; 
Rudrauff, Theologia Naturalis; Meier, Pneumatica; Hundeshagen, Theologia Naturalis; 
Jager, Theologia naturalis; Heinsius, Theologia Naturalis Acromatica; Schmidt and 
Böhmer, Theologia naturalis positiva; Hebenstreit, Theologia naturalis; Pfaff and Bender, 
Compendium Theologiae Naturalis. Cf. Polz, Natürliche Gottesgelehrsamkeit, 17-23. On 
Lutheran natural theology in the orthodox period more generally, see Preus, The Theology 
of Post-Reformation Lutheranism, 1173-80. 

61 _ In 1703, the year before the publication of the crn, more than 20 new students coming 
from German territories enrolled in Leiden. See Rieu, Album studiosorum, 773—75. 

62 Bachmann was the stepson of the Herborn theologian Johannes Melchior. He was edu- 
cated in Herborn, Franeker (Vander Waeyen; Róell), Bremen, Duisburg, and Frankfurt 
an der Oder. From 1696 until his death in 1702 he served as professor of theology at the 
Duisburg academy. See Von Hennin, Oratio funebris. Cf. Withof, Die Chronik der Stadt 
Duisburg, 368-69. 

63 Bachmann, Theologia naturalis, *5v—*6r. 

64 Bachmann, Theologia naturalis. A Dutch translation appeared roughly ten years later 
under the title Natuurkundige godgeleerdheyd. 
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elaboration and discussion of these things as far as I wished he would 
proceed. [...] We want to recommend this book to our students who are 
devoted to this discipline as a very useful handbook that should be com- 
pared with our compendium for further explanations of these things.55 


In addition to Bachmann’s treatise, Van Til provided his readers with a list of 
recommended authors and works.96 These recommendations also provide 
some hints as to formative influences on Van Til's own thought on natural 
theology. Unsurprisingly, the first author mentioned in the list is Descartes. 
Van Til explicitly recommends the Frenchman's Meditationes, as well as the 
works of those “who clarify them [i.e., the meditations] by their notes." In the 
first place, this is probably to be read as a reference to Van Til's own edition 
of the Meditationes that included Wittich's annotations.®” Other authors who 
published commentaries or paraphrases include Johannes Clauberg®® and 
Johannes Schotanus (c.1643-1699).99 

Second on the list are two works by Christoph Wittich, namely his posthu- 
mous Commentarius de Deo ("Commentary on God")?? and his lengthy disserta- 
tion De providentia Dei actuali ("On the Active Providence of God")."! To these, 
Van Til adds a general recommendation regarding the works of the Leiden phi- 
losopher and mathematician Burchardus de Volder (1643-1709) and those of 
his Franeker colleague Róell. The remaining recommendations are specifically 
related to certain topics corresponding to the major parts of the crv. Among 
the authors reacting to Spinoza's philosophy, Van Til mentions Van Velthuysen, 
Wittich, Petrus Jens (1643-1720), and Heinrich Horch (1652-1729).7? 

On natural ethics, he refers to the Enchiridion ethicum ("Ethical Manual")? 
by the Cambridge Platonist Henry More and the Ethica” from the pen of the 


65 Bachmann, Theologia naturalis, *6r—"7v. Much in line with Van Til's remark in the preface, 
the publisher of the Dutch edition added the following remark to the title page: “Zeer nut- 
tig om gevoegt te worden by de Natuurkundige Godgeleertheyd van den Heer Salomon 
Van Til.” 

66 See Van Til, Compendium, Praefatio, ***2v. 

67 Wittich, Annotationes. The title of this work can be somewhat misleading as it does not 
only contain Wittich's annotations but also the complete Latin text of the Meditations. 

68 Clauberg, Paraphrasis [€ BT 61:789]. 

69 Schotanus, Analysis exegetica. 

70 Wittich, Anti-Spinoza, 337—415 [€ BT 38:279; 61:794]. 

71 Wittich, “De Providentia Dei Actuali" [EBT 83:241]. 

72  OnVanTil's engagement with Spinoza's philosophy, see chapter 6. 

73 More, Enchiridion ethicum. 

74 Geulincx, L'và9t geavróv [EBT 127:240]. For a modern English translation, see Van Ruler, 
Uhlmann, and Wilson, eds., Arnold Geulincx Ethics. 
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Occasionalist Arnold Geulincx. As far as natural law ( jus naturae) is concerned, 
Van Til points his reader to Hugo Grotius's (1583-1645) famous treatise De Jure 
belli ac pacis (“On the Law of War and Peace"),5 but not without mentioning the 
critical remarks published by the Wittenberg jurist Caspar Ziegler (1621-1690)”6 
and the Strasbourg historian Johann Heinrich Boeckler (1611-1672). From 
those authors who engaged with Thomas Hobbes's (1588-1679) controversial 
position, he specifically mentions the Anglican bishop Richard Cumberland 
(1632-1718),7? his Leiden colleague in the faculty of law Philipp Reinhard 
Vitriarius (16471720),"? and the Utrecht regent Lambert van Velthuysen.99 
With a view to the final part of the crv entitled De praeparatione Euangelica 
(“On the Preparation for the Gospel"), Van Til recommends the apologetic trea- 
tises of the Huguenot Philippe du Plessis-Mornay (1549-1623),?! the Remon- 
strant Hugo Grotius,?? and the rather obscure Leiden theologian Gerardus van 
der Meulen.*® In addition to these three early modern authors, Van Til points 
his readers to the works of early Christian apologists that had undergone new 
editions in the seventeenth century. In particular, he mentions the annotated 
Leiden editions of Arnobius's Adversus Gentes®* and Minucius Felix's Octavius?5 
as well as the more recent Oxford editions of Justin Martyr's Apologia, 99 Tatian's 
Oratio ad Graecos, and Hermias's Irrisio Gentilium Philosophorum.9" "These 
editions," Van Til notes, “should be purchased by all means because learned 
men have poured out into the annotations a treasure of very deep learning."58 


75 Grotius, De Jure belli ac pacis [€ BT 97:618, 619]. For a recent English edition, see Grotius, 
On the Law of War and Peace. 

76 Ziegler, In Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli ac Pacis Libros [EBT 97:616]. 

77 Boeckler, In Hugonis Grotii Ius Belli Et Pacis [EBT 97:621]. 

78 | Cumberland, De legibus naturae [€ BT 62:810]. For a fairly recent study of Cumberland's 
thought, see Parkin, Science, Religion, and Politics. 

79 X Vitriarius, Institutiones juris naturae et gentium [EBT 96:613]. 

80 Van Til explicitly refers to the two treatises Epistolica dissertatio de principiis justi et decori 
and Tractatus moralis de naturali pudore et dignitate hominis. See Van Velthuysen, Opera 
omnia, 1161-240 (Tractatus); 2:955-1012 (Epistolica dissertatio) [€ BT 63:828]. The first 
edition of the Epistolica dissertatio (1651) was published recently in a bilingual edition: 
Van Velthuysen, A Letter on the Principles of Justness and Decency. 

81 De Mornay, De veritate religionis christianae [EBT 82:207]. 

82 Grotius, De veritate religionis christianae [EBT 81374]. 

83 Van der Meulen, Veritas Religionis christianae. 

84 Arnobius, Adversus Gentes libri vir [EBT 32:69]. 

85 Marcus Minucius Felix, Octavius [€ BT 105:795]. 

86 Justin Martyr, Apologia prima pro Christianis; Justin Martyr, Apologia secunda pro 
Christianis. 

87  Tatianus and Hermias, Tatiani Oratio ad Graecos [EBT 104:773]. 

88 See Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, * 3v. 
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Van Til's list of ‘recommended literature’ gives only a glimpse into the sources 
which he consulted while compiling his compendium. But even from this brief 
list, it is clear that his sources included works from various disciplines writ- 
ten by authors of various times and places. Van Til did not restrict himself to 
the narrow confines of his own confessional tradition, but—in good scholastic 
fashion— drew on authors with various Christian backgrounds (Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Remonstrant, Lutheran). By means of his compendium, he sought to 
introduce his students to the international scholarly debates on issues related to 
natural theology and prepare them to face (what he considered to be) the severe 
atheistic onslaught of his time (Spinoza, Hobbes, and others). 


4.2.2 Scope 

As Van Til explains in the dedicatory letter, he published the cTN not only in 
order to demonstrate to “the people" and “foreigners” that the discipline of 
natural theology was not neglected, but also to make clear “to which boundar- 
ies it is confined.”®9 In other words, he wanted to show by way of example how 
the discipline is properly delimited. Further on in the letter, he argues that 
this delimitation is of prime importance, specifically with a view to avoiding 
error. “It is useful,” Van Til writes, “to be instructed about how far reason leads 
us and where it forsakes us so that our corrupt reasonings might be restrained. 
This is what our small work attempts to show."?? So, according to Van Til, the 
most important boundaries of natural theology are set by the limits of reason 
(ratio). Whatever lies beyond the reach of reason does not fall within the scope 
of natural theology. 

Even if Van Til does not explicitly relegate natural theology to philosophy as 
his Cartesian predecessors Wittich and Burman did, it is clear from his strong 
emphasis on the purely rational basis of natural theology that he followed in 
their footsteps.?! But how does Van Til delimitate the discipline of natural the- 
ology from that of other philosophical disciplines? The crn does not provide 
a systematic answer to this fundamental question. However, Van Til devotes a 
brief chapter to “the truths taken over from first science,?? which illustrates to 


89 See footnote 59 above. 

go Van Til, Compendium, Dedicatio, *4v—**r: “Utile est erudiri quousque ratio nos ducat, et 
ubi nos destituat, ad corrupti ratiocinii refraenationem; quod conatur ostendere nostrum 
opusculum." 

91 See Van Til, CTN, 2. 

92 Van Til, cry, 4-8: "De veritatibus ex prima scientia transumptis." In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, ‘first science’ (scientia prima) was a common synonym for ‘metaphysics. Here, in 
Van Til, it is most probably to be read as a specific reference to Descartes's metaphysics 
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some extent his understanding of the relationship between natural theology 
and metaphysics. 

As the title of this chapter indicates, there are metaphysical truths that do 
not properly belong to natural theology as such, but are presupposed by it. It is 
because of their fundamental nature that Van Til rehearses these truths in the 
prolegomena part of the crn. He writes: “These truths [...] are the foundations 
and pillars of all religion. Everything which we shall erect must be built upon 
them. Moreover, they provide this whole treatise with a guideline according 
to which this doctrine must be arranged."?? The metaphysical truths Van Til is 
writing about here are twofold, namely the "existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the mind depending on him.” They correspond perfectly to the truths 
which Descartes had attempted to establish in his Meditationes. In fact, a care- 
ful look at Van Til's rehearsal of these truths clearly reveals his indebtedness to 
Descartes's work, even if he modifies and supplements them to some extent.?5 

Whatis remarkable, however, is notso much the fact that Van Til is indebted 
to Descartes's arguments on God's existence and the immortality of the soul 
but that he clearly detaches these arguments from his system of natural theol- 
ogy. There can be no doubt that this approach runs contrary to an established 
tradition, in which the arguments for God's existence were considered to be a 
fundamental and integral part of this discipline.®® Why then did Van Til devi- 
ate from this tradition? Unfortunately, he does not provide a direct answer to 
this question himself, so it must be inferred from his overall argument con- 
cerning the nature of natural theology as it is set down in the prolegomena 
section of the crv. 

In this regard, it is of crucial importance to come to grips with Van Til's con- 
cept of “natural religion" (religio naturalis)?" as a necessary background to a 
proper understanding of his natural theology. It is defined as follows: 


as laid out in Descartes's Meditationes de prima philosophia. The French title of this work 
authorized by Descartes was Méditations Métaphysiques. 

93 X VanTil, Compendium, CTN, 7. 

94 ~=~Van Til, crv, 7. 

95 See Mangold, “Salomon van Til,” 351-53. 

96 See, for instance, Alsted, Theologia naturalis, 10-27; Voet, Theologia Naturalis Reformata, 
19-35. Even Bachmann devotes several chapters to his various arguments for God's exis- 
tence. See Bachmann, Theologia naturalis, 8-49. 

97 The idea of a “natural religion" is not a novelty in Van Til. It appears in a similar form in 
the anti-Socinian works of his teacher Hoornbeeck. See Hoornbeeck, Socinianismus con- 
futatus, 1150 [erroneous page number: 152; EBT 38:270]. See also Röell, Oratio inauguralis, 
8 et passim. For a general overview of the notion of ‘religion’ in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth century, see Feil, Religio, vol. 3. 
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Religion [...] is a certain endeavor of man by which everyone, according 
to their own opinion, engages their faculties in the contemplation and 
observance of a certain deity, just as they deem fitting so that they may 
make this deity well-disposed towards them in all cases.98 


Having given this definition, Van Til emphasizes that it is of a general nature and 
simply describes a common human phenomenon with various expressions.?? 
At the same time, he leaves no doubt that there is a “true religion" (religio vera) 
which—like all other religions—conforms to this formal definition but is fully 
based on the truth. "It belongs to the nature of the true religion that it does not 
lose sight of the true object of adoration, the true goal of adoration, and its right- 
ful means.”!©° According to this definition, true religion involves a true knowl- 
edge of God and his will, or, in other words, a true theology. Inasmuch as this true 
theology is obtainable through reason alone, it is called “natural theology.’ 

Van Til's understanding of natural theology as an element of natural religion 
explains why the proofs for God's existence do not belong to natural theology 
proper. By definition, a religious person engaging in natural theology is already 
convinced that there is a God. In other words, the proofs are part of the meta- 
physical presuppositions of religion, which in turn is a prerequisite for natural 
theology.!?! Moreover, this embedding also helps to understand how Van Til 
envisioned the relationship between natural theology and other philosophi- 
cal disciplines. While natural theology is clearly philosophical inasmuch as it 
is based on reason, it differs from other philosophical disciplines due to its 
religious framework. Van Til expressed this difference as follows: "The philoso- 
pher considers God as he is in himself; the religious person considers him as 
he is related to us, in so far as all human happiness is found in his favor and the 
enjoyment of him."102 


4.2.3 Structure 

Unsurprisingly, Van Til’s concept of religion is also reflected in the structure of 
his cTN.!9? It is divided into three major parts. The first part entitled “On God 
as he is to be known" (de Deo cognoscendo) deals with the knowledge of God 
according to his nature and attributes as well as his works. The divine attri- 
butes are divided into attributes of God's essence (essentia), God's existence 


98 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 2. 

99 VanTil, CTN, 2-3. 

ioo Van Til, CTN, 4. 

101 Inbanning the proofs from the realm of natural theology, Van Til follows a well-established 
rule with respect to revealed theology. See, for instance, Velde et al., Synopsis, 150-51. 

102 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 7-8. 

103 Cf. Van Til’s remarks in Van Til, cr, 13: "De opusculi hujus distributione." 
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(existentia), and God's life (vita). God's works are also subdivided, namely 
into one internal work (the divine decree) and two external works (creation 
and providence). 

The second major part, “On God as he is to be served" (de Deo colendo),!+ 
analyzes the relationship between God and man with a particular focus on 
natural law, both with respect to universal moral principles and more particu- 
lar duties towards God, the self, and fellow humans. This part ends with two 
chapters on sin and its consequences. 

The third and final part, *On the Preparation for the Gospel" (de praepa- 
ratione Euangelica), addresses the question whether and how fallen man can 
be reconciled to God. Van Til discusses the conditions for such a reconcilia- 
tion and to what extent the major religions of his time (Judaism, Islam, and 
Christianity) meet these conditions. 

In the following sections, these three major parts of the cTN will be ana- 
lyzed briefly against the background of the intellectual developments and 
debates of the seventeenth century. Here, however, it should be noted that Van 
Til's system of natural theology clearly differs from earlier natural theologies 
both in emphasis and scope. This is evident even from a cursory comparison 
of the cTN with Alsted's Theologia Naturalis from 1615. Of the 20 chapters of 
his treatise, Alsted devotes one to prolegomena, seventeen to God's existence, 
nature, and works, one to the immortality of man, and one to man's obliga- 
tions towards God. Thus, his natural theology has an almost exclusive focus 
on the natural knowledge of God, properly speaking. In Van Til's crn, the first 
major section on God's nature and works is still the largest part, but the sec- 
ond section on natural law and man's obligation towards God receives much 
more attention, accounting for more than a fourth of the whole treatise. This 
strong emphasis on ethics as an integral part of natural theology is significant, 
also when compared to more contemporary natural theologies published 
in Germany.!05 

Another aspect where Van Til’s CTN seems to break new ground concerns 
the natural knowledge regarding God's will for human salvation as well as the 
conditions for this salvation. Here, he clearly widens the scope of natural the- 
ology to include areas that previously had been the prerogative of revealed 
theology. More traditional thinkers might have seen this expansion with sus- 
picion even if Van Til emphasized that natural knowledge concerning the way 


104 This is the Latin title in the table of contents, the actual title in the text is “de Deo 
obervando.” 

105 Cf, for instance, Hebenstreit, Theologia naturalis; Pfaff and Bender, Compendium Theologiae 
Naturalis. A growing interest in practical aspects of natural theology is observable only 
later in Gentzken, Introductio in Theologiam Naturalem. 
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of salvation remains hypothetical and that truly salvific truth “is completely 
impervious to the natural light."!06 

In any case, there can be little doubt that Van Til's crv marks another step 
in an intellectual development among Protestant thinkers towards a more 
comprehensive and positive appreciation of natural theology. Whereas ear- 
lier Protestants tended to stress the negative use, namely that natural knowl- 
edge of God's holy nature and law renders man inexcusable before God, Van 
Til's approach emphasizes that human reason—if used correctly—can go a 
long way in positively preparing man for the salvific truth of divine revela- 
tion. The explanation for this shift in emphasis and scope can be found in 
the broader intellectual developments of the time, namely the emergence of 
radical enlightenment ideas that posed a significant challenge to traditional 
Christianity. Cartesian thinkers like Van Til responded to this challenge not 
only by defending the basic compatibility of faith and reason, but also by argu- 
ing that only the Christian faith provides consistent answers to the more pro- 
found questions that are evoked but ultimately left unanswered by the "light 
of nature.” 
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4.31 The Nature of God 

The first major section of the cTN following the “preliminary remarks” (prae- 
liminaria) is devoted to the traditional core of natural theology, namely the 
doctrine of God in so far it can be established by means of reason.!?7 As the 
question of God's existence according to Van Til is metaphysical in nature 
and therefore does not properly belong to natural theology, this section starts 
immediately with a discussion of God's nature (natura Dei). Having stated that 
the etymology of the word ‘God’ is of little avail in this regard,!9? Van Til pro- 
vides the following definition: 


106 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 144. In his outline of a projected treatise on natural theol- 
ogy, Róell develops thoughts similar to those in Van Til's crN. However, unlike Van Til, 
he seems to feel the strong need to defend the orthodoxy of his position. See Róell, 
Dissertationes philosophicae, 166—68. 

107 An outline and modern critique of Van Til's natural doctrine of God is found in 
Swagerman, "Ratio en Revelatio,” 86-105. Unfortunately, Swagerman’s annotations are of 
little help when it comes to a proper historical understanding of Van Til's thought. They 
mostly consist in a theological critique from a decidedly Barthian perspective. 

108 Such etymological remarks are found, for instance, in the Leiden Synopsis (1625). See 
Velde et al., Synopsis, 154-57. 
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The nature of God or the deity is the combination of those attributes 
that are necessarily included in the idea of God. For everything that is 
contained in the idea of God in such a way that it cannot be excluded 
from it without the destruction of its formal concept, necessarily has to 
be acknowledged as constituting his essence.!09 


This definition clearly echoes Descartes's remarks in the Meditiationes con- 
cerning the knowledge of God through an innate idea of God, as well as the 
Frenchman’s arguments regarding natures and attributes. In fact, it even verbally 
echoes a passage from the Secundae Responsiones ("Second Set of Replies"), in 
which Descartes urges his readers 


to examine the ideas of those natures that contain a combination of 
many attributes, such as the nature of a triangle, or of a square, or of any 
other figure, as well as the nature of mind, the nature of body, and above 
all the nature of God, or the supremely perfect being. And they should 
notice that whatever we perceive to be contained in these natures can be 
truly affirmed of them. 


Whereas Descartes never attempted to systematically lay out the attributes of 
the "supremely perfect being," Van Til did not hesitate to do so. As has been 
mentioned already, he divided God's attributes into three groups, depending 
on whether they were related to the divine essence, existence, or life. This 
threefold distinction seems to be a novelty in the early modern treatment of 
divine attributes. While the distinction between attributes of God's essence 
and life has a long tradition and was prevalent among many earlier Leiden 
theologians," the addition of the category of “attributes of the divine exis- 
tence" (attributa existentiae divinae) seems to have been a new development 
in Van Til.!? After him, only a few theologians used this threefold distinction. 
Among them was his pupil Ruardus Andala (1665—1727), who discussed no less 


109 VanTil, Compendium, CTN, 14. 

110 AT 7363; CSM 2:15. The basic definition of God's nature as “complexus essentialium pro- 
prietatum" was not controversial. It is found in Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 1:104; as well 
as Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 126. 

111 Cf Muller, PRRD, 3:219-20. 

112 This innovation could have been inspired by Spinoza who in his Metaphysical Thoughts 
(1663), speaks about the duration of created things (as opposed to the eternity of God) 
arguing that it is “only an attribute of existence, and not of essence" (tantum sit attributum 
existentiae, non vero essentiae). See CW 1:310. 
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than six different options of dividing the divine attributes, concluding that 
everyone should be free to choose their own method.!3 


4.32 Attributes of the Divine Essence 

In the c TN, Van Til discusses four attributes of the divine essence, namely inde- 
pendence (independentia), infinity (infinitas), immutability (immutabilitas), 
and simplicity (simplicitas). All of them follow directly or indirectly from God's 
supremacy (supremitas), or, to use Van Til's own expression, “are included in 
the idea of the supreme being.”"* For the purpose of this study two observa- 
tions should be made regarding Van Til's treatment of these attributes. First, 
his discussion of divine simplicity contains a number of polemic remarks 
concerning Spinoza's concept of God which clearly exhibit Van Til's Cartesian 
presuppositions.!5 Second, when explaining his understanding of divine inde- 
pendence, Van Til makes use of the controversial notion of God as a self-caused 
being (causa sui). 


This independence is called aseity by the philosophers, a term that 
(despite its jargonish nature) we gladly accept because of the scarcity of 
designations. By this term, we not only negatively express that God does 
not admit any cause outside of himself by which something is added to 
him from without, but we also remark that the deity is in an utmost posi- 
tive sense its own cause of existence and perseverance.!!6 


Before Van Til, this positive understanding of divine aseity in the sense of 
self-causation was famously advocated by Descartes, whose proofs for God's 
existence to some extent relied upon this concept.!" Moreover, prominent 
Cartesian theologians like Burman!? and Henricus Groenewegen!? also 
advocated this idea, incurring fierce criticism from Voetian thinkers like Van 
Mastricht and Leydecker.2? Given the controversial nature of this doctrine, it is 


113 See Andala, Syntagma, 56-58 [EBT 37:257]. 

114 VanTil, Compendium, crn, 16. Similar expressions are also used with respect to the other 
three attributes. 

115 OnVanTil' engagement with Spinoza's philosophy, see chapter 6. 

116 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 15-16. 

117 See AT 7109 and cf. Miner, “The Dependence of Descartes’ Ontological Proof.” 

118 Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 1:96. 

119 Groenewegen, Betragtingen, 131 [EBT 50:538]. 

120 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 276-84; Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 
136-39. An important early critic of the concept of causa sui was the Leiden theologian 
Jacobus Revius. See his remarks in A Theological Examination of Cartesian Philosophy, 
26-31, 58—61, 89-108. 
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remarkable that Van Til firmly upheld it without any qualification or interaction 
with anti-Cartesian arguments. In fact, he repeatedly draws on this concept in 
order to establish other divine attributes like infinity and necessary existence.!7! 


4.3.3 Attributes of Divine Existence 

As with the attributes of divine essence, there are also four sections devoted 
to attributes of God's existence, namely necessary existence and primacy 
(necessaria Dei existentia et primitas), eternity (aeternitas), omnipresence 
(omnipraesentia), and incomprehensibility (incomprehensibilitas). In the pres- 
ent context, the section on divine omnipresence is particularly interesting 
because it discusses two issues that were at stake in the Cartesian controver- 
sies of the seventeenth century. The first issue concerns the way in which God 
is present in physical creation, whether through his very essence or through his 
operations.'?? Van Til describes his own position as follows. 


However, when we say that he [i.e., God] is not excluded from any place, 
we mean that there is nowhere any body that is not dependent on his 
present power. For he constitutes bodies in all places, as many as the 
place comprehends, and he preserves them in all places. Therefore, he is 
not excluded from any place because he is active in all of them.!23 


This quote not only exhibits Van Til's allegiance to Descartes understanding of 
physical reality, but it also makes clear where he stood regarding the question 
of divine presence. Once again, he sides with the Cartesian position espoused 
by Burman, Wittich, and others.!?^ Like them, he also points out that his under- 
standing does not in principle rule out the essential omnipresence of God, as 
long as 'essence' is understood in a certain way: 


When we say present power, we do not exclude the essence of God which 
certainly must not be understood as being separate from all bodies, and 
as acting from a distance or through means, but as being immediately 
present with the thing. The power of God or rather his activity is his very 
essence according to which he is active in everything.!?5 


121 See Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 17, 25. 

122 See Leydecker, Fax Veritatis, 143—57. Cf. also above, chapter 3.4.2. 

123 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 30. 

124 Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 150—51; Wittich, Theologia Pacifica, 175-77. 
125 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 30. 
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Related to the issue of omnipresence and the divine presence in the physi- 
cal world is the discussion surrounding the scholastic notion of "imaginary 
spaces" (spatia imaginaria) that was first put forth by Jesuit philosophers in 
the sixteenth century.76 In conscious opposition to the older scholastic tradi- 
tion, these Jesuits claimed that God, by the immensity of his essence, dwells 
in infinite space, which was there before the creation of the world and infi- 
nitely exceeds the limits of the created universe. In the seventeenth century, a 
variant of this notion was also defended by leading Reformed Scholastics like 
Gisbertus Voetius.!2” Descartes and many of his early Dutch followers, how- 
ever, rejected “imaginary spaces" as a highly problematic concept.?® Unlike 
Wittich,2? Van Til does not provide an extensive discussion, but his brief com- 
ment does not leave any doubts regarding his stance: 


The imaginary spaces conceived by others, pretending that this fiction is 
very helpful to better understand [divine] immensurability, are worthless. 
These people do not consider that they labor in vain. For by conceiving 
them as finite, they contribute nothing to understanding God's infinity. 
Or, if they conceive them as truly infinite, they envision something 
infinite before and besides God, which, according to them, cannot be 
comprehended. Just as they are not even able to reach the ends of the 
world. Indeed, since there is nothing outside the world, just as there 
was no space before the world, they affirm nothing but a fiction. After 
all, in nothing there is nothing, and God does not need space in order 
to exist.!?0 


The superficial and polemical nature of this comment suggests that by the time 
Van Til published his crn, the notion of imaginary spaces had lost its credibil- 
ity among most Dutch thinkers. Even if some Voetian theologians continued 
to defend this concept throughout the eighteenth century,?! it was doomed to 
vanish as it did not fit into the new predominant worldview based on Cartesian 
metaphysics. 


126 See, for instance, Da Fonseca, Commentarii, 2:769—72; De Molina, Commentaria, 196—200. 
On Suárez, cf. Goudriaan, Philosophische Gotteserkenntnis, 93-98. 

127 See Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 277—82. 

128 Goudriaan, Philosophische Gotteserkenntnis, 101-8. 

129 Wittich, Consensus Veritatis, 140—48. 

130 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 30. 

131 See, for instance, À Marck, Compendium, 87 [EBT 84:277]; De Moor, Commentarius, 
1:633-35- 
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4.3.4 Attributes of the Divine Life 
Next to the notions of divine essence and existence, the concept of divine 
life (vita Dei) plays an important role in Van Til's natural doctrine of God. For 
him, God as the most perfect being cannot be conceived other than as a "living 
substance that accomplishes the most excellent acts."3? In other words, being 
active belongs to God's very nature or is included in the idea of a most perfect 
being. Set in the context of other attributes (aseity, primacy), the divine attri- 
bute of activity implies that God acts as the “first cause of all existing things."33 

In typical Cartesian fashion, Van Til further explains divine activity with ref- 
erence to substance dualism. Since man can only think of two substances, that 
is, either bodily or thinking, and because the latter is much more excellent 
than the former, God's life must be "intellectual" or “spiritual” in nature.13^ For 
him, “to live is to act, and to act is to think."35 That God is a "thinking sub- 
stance" (substantia cogitans) endowed with intellect and will, can, according 
to Van Til, also be inferred from the nature of the human mind. As the cause of 
the human mind, God must “possess all mental perfections in himself either 
formally or eminently.”!6 Here, Van Til exhibits his indebtedness to a crucial 
form of reasoning found frequently in scholastic thought and Descartes's writ- 
ings, namely the so-called “causal likeness principle."37 

Having defined God's life as intellectual activity and having established 
God's spiritual nature (substantia cogitans), Van Til provides a more detailed 
discussion of God's intellect (intellectus) and will (voluntas). Regarding the 
divine intellect, he first and foremost emphasizes that God's understanding 
of himself and of whatever he causes is "knowledge with consciousness" or 
"conscious knowledge" (intelligentia cum conscientia). By that, Van Til means 
that God "is conscious of the fact that whatever he knows he apprehends by his 
mind as most immediately present to himself"?? Van Til's emphasis on God's 
"conscious knowledge" is unique even among Dutch Cartesians. It is not found 
in Van Til's teacher Burman, nor in his student Andala. At the same time, it is 
consistent with the long-established approach of discussing the workings of 


132 VanTil, Compendium, CTN, 32. 

133 Van Til, CTN, 33. 

134 On Van Til's engagement with Spinoza’s understanding, according to which extension is 
also an attribute of God, see chapter 6.6.2. 

135 VanTil, Compendium, CTN, 33. 

136 Van Til, CTN, 33-34. 

137 AT 7165; CSM 2116: “Quidquid est realitatis sive perfectionis in aliqua re, est formaliter 
vel eminenter in prima et adequata ejus causa.” Cf. also Clatterbaugh, “Descartes’s Causal 
Likeness Principle.” 

138 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 38. 
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the divine mind in terms of human psychology. Since conscience/conscious- 
ness (conscientia) is a central category in Van Til's understanding of the human 
mind;,!?? it does not come as a surprise that it also features in his account of 
God's intellect. 

In this context, Van Til also discusses an important distinction, which has a 
long tradition in scholastic discourse and had become somewhat controversial 
in the Cartesian debates: 


Therefore, the knowledge of God is distinguished in necessary knowl- 
edge by which he cannot know himself except as necessarily existing and 
by which he knows his sufficiency towards everything which does not 
involve a contradiction; and in free knowledge by which he knows all his 
works either as produced or as to be produced. This production is called 
'free' because it depends on his free will, and because it is based on God's 
free decree that freely determines the essences of things and their future 
existence.!40 


In this remark, Van Til identifies God's necessary knowledge with his self- 
knowledge, including his own sufficiency to produce. Free knowledge, on the 
other hand, is defined as the knowledge God has of created reality apart from 
himself based on the divine decree. This two-fold definition is interesting, not 
so much for what it contains, but rather for that which is omitted. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century, there were discussions between 
Cartesian and anti-Cartesian theologians about the status of "possibles" (pos- 
sibilia) and whether they fall under the necessary or free knowledge of God. 
Drawing on Descartes's voluntarist view of eternal truths,!*! Cartesians like 
Wittich and Burman argued that even the realm of possibilia was dependent 
on the divine will. Therefore, they claimed that God's knowledge of the pos- 
sibilia belongs to free knowledge (scientia libera).!^? Anti-Cartesians like Van 
Mastricht opposed this position, maintaining that God knew all possibilia 
before any act of the will simply in his own essence. Accordingly, he stated that 
possibilia fell under God's necessary knowledge (scientia necessaria).14? 


139 Seeabove, chapter 3.4. 

140 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 41. 

141 See AT 7:431-33; CSM 2:291-92. 

142 See, for example, Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 118: “Non datur scientiam rerum in Deo 
prior ipsius decreto et voluntate [...] adeoque omnem scientiam Dei visionis esse." Cf. also 
Wittich, Theologia Pacifica, 158—61; Braun, Doctrina, 75. 

143 Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 253-57. 
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In his own comment on the distinction between necessary and free knowl- 
edge, Van Til avoided taking a clear position on this specific question. He even 
avoided the term "possibles" (possibilia). To be sure, he affirms that necessary 
knowledge implies that God knows his own "sufficiency towards everything, 
which does not involve a contradiction." This could be read as an implicit 
endorsement of the scholastic standpoint. However, according to Van Til's 
definition read plainly, necessary knowledge is not about possible 'objects' dis- 
tinct from God. Thus, in order to come to grips with Van Til's standpoint, one 
has to place this statement in the broader context of the CTN. 

For one, it is important to consider his discussion of the possibilia in the sub- 
section on God's potency and power (de potentia et potestate Dei). There, Van Til 
specifically relates the notion of possibility to God's absolute power (potentia 
absoluta) according to which everything is possible, ^which does not involve a 
contradiction in the idea of the divine mind."^^ There are many things, Van 
Til goes on to explain, which are possible in this particular sense but do not 
obtain because God does not decree to bring them into being. In any case, it 
is crucial to note here that, for Van Til, possibilia must always be discussed in 
relation to the divine mind. Thus, he emphatically rejects the position of those 
who argue that the root of possibility (radix possibilitatis) is found merely in a 
"non-repugnancy to exist” (non repugnantia ad existendum) even before God's 
intellect and will come into view: 


For a possible thing is a mental entity before it exists [in reality], and 
before the perception by God's intellect it is nothing. In fact, it has no 
other being or other reality than that of an idea in the mind of God which 
does not have representative being from itself, but from the mind of God 
which forms this idea.!^5 


According to Van Til, possibilia exist as ideas in the divine mind. As such, they 
are not passively received from without, but actively formed by the intellect 
upon the initiative of God's will. Thus, in the end, the divine will determines 
the possibilia as much as it decides which of the possibilia will be brought into 
existence. Van Til explains this two-fold role as follows: 


Therefore, so that all difficulty might disappear, it should be said that 
God willed a two-fold order of things, one which pertains to the essences 
of things, their properties, actions, and effects. To my mind, this order 


144 VanTil, Compendium, CTN, 53. 
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derives from God's will to form and define the ideas of things through the 
intellect. The other one which pertains to the futurity of things or their 
existence, which has to be added to their essence, so that the essence of 
ideas at some time or other pass over into actual existence. This order 
depends on the will of God, which determines and defines the futurity 
of things.!46 


This two-fold order clearly describes Van Til's voluntarist understanding of 
God's agency. In Van Til, the divine will is structurally prior to the working 
of the divine intellect. Contrary to the Voetian understanding,!*’ possible state 
of affairs (possibilia) are not first and foremost perceived by the divine intellect 
in the divine essence, but actively formed by the intellect following the initia- 
tive of God's will. 

It should be noted that Van Til's formulation of a two-fold order or decree 
is not peculiar to him but stands in a tradition of Dutch Cartesian theologians 
who in some way or another positively received and defended Descartes's vol- 
untarism. Thus, Wittich in a comment on the respective section in Maresius's 
Systema noted that there is more than one decree of God and that the “volition 
of God regarding possible things precedes the cognition of possible things."!48 
Later, Braun incorporated similar remarks in his dogmatic system.!^? After the 
publication of the c TN, Van Til's pupil Ruardus Andala succinctly re-stated the 
Cartesian position as follows: 


We believe that no other knowledge should be attributed to the neces- 
sary knowledge which is natural to God than that by which God knows 
himself. The knowledge of possible things, however, presupposes some 
act of the divine will by which God willed and determined the ideas and 
essences of all things which are possible on account of God's power and 
all-sufficiency and from which God in turn decreed the futurition of 
some. Thus, we derive the essences of all things from the determining will 
of God, their possibility from God's absolute power, and their futurition 
from the decree.!50 


146 Van Til, CTN, 54. 

147 Fora brief account of the Voetian position regarding the interaction between intellect 
and will, see Leydecker, Synopsis Theologiae Christianae, 62-67. Cf. also Beck, Gisbertus 
Voetius, 287—300 and Bac, Perfect Will Theology, 16-21. 
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Here, as elsewhere, the pupil is clearer than his teacher. However, if one 
compares Van Tils more elaborate and sophisticated remarks in the CTN to 
Andala's concise statement, there can be little doubt that they shared the same 
voluntarist conception of reality. 


43.5 The Virtues of the Divine Will 

In the cry, Van Til briefly discusses four virtues (virtutes) of the divine will, 
namely truthfulness (veritas), goodness (bonitas), holiness (sanctitas), and jus- 
tice (justitia).!5! These virtues, Van Til explains, are to be understood as “affec- 
tions (affectus) inherent in the acting God and his works.”!52 In other words, 
whenever God acts, he does so in accordance with these virtues and, conse- 
quently, they are also reflected in his works. 

For the purpose of the present chapter, Van Til's account of God's truthful- 
ness deserves attention because it presents this virtue in a way that clearly 
exhibits the Cartesian presuppositions of his epistemology. Towards the begin- 
ning of this section, Van Til gives the following definitions: "The truth of things 
is that they are what they are; the truth of ideas is that they agree with things; 
the truth of God [is] that he impresses a true idea of the things in intellectual 
creatures."53 God's truth or truthfulness towards man thus consists in making 
sure that the ideas in the human mind correspond to reality outside the mind. 

This objective aspect of God's truth presupposes a subjective reality in the 
human mind, namely that man is indeed able to recognize these true ideas as 
such. Therefore, it is also a matter of God's truthfulness that he endowed man 
not only with the faculty of reason but also with an inherent propensity of 
assenting to true ideas: 


For we know through our inner conscience that we were created by God 
in such a way that whatever the mind perceives clearly and distinctly 
as being true or good it cannot but affirm or choose [...] And because 
this nature of the mind was constituted apart from our own influence 
it is beyond doubt that it, together with these laws, must have God as its 
maker.”!54 


Thus, for Van Til, God’s truthfulness is manifest in creating man as capable of 
receiving and properly responding to true ideas. 


151 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 57-68. 
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4.3.6 God's Decree, Creation, and Providence 

When it comes to the natural knowledge of God's works (operationes), Van 
Til distinguishes between the internal work of the divine decree and the two 
external works of creation and providence.!55 


4.3.6.1 God's Decree 
In line with the two-fold order discussed in the section on the divine life, he 
considers the decree in two ways. First, in the “decree regarding individual spe- 
cies" (decretum quoad speciem) God defined the ideas of individual things and 
thus constituted their nature. Moreover, God also determined how these indi- 
vidual ideas are related to one another. Thus, by this decree, God ultimately 
"formed beforehand the idea of the universe in such a way [...] that a most ele- 
gant and harmonious nexus radiates in everything."56 Andala, who followed 
his teacher on this point, later compared this decree with the careful plans 
made by an ingenious artist before he actually produces his work of art.!57 
Second, in the “decree regarding the realization of things" (decretum quoad 
exercitium rerum), God determines which of the envisaged possible things will 
be actualized and which will not. This decree covers all actual things through- 
out time, but not all in the same way. Van Til emphasizes that a difference needs 
to be made between the "effective and the permissive decree" (decretum effecti- 
vum et permissivum). The former relates to “good and physical things,’ whereas 
the latter is concerned with evil acts of rational creatures. Unless this distinc- 
tion is maintained, Van Til argues, God would become the author of sin.!58 
Much like other Reformed theologians of the seventeenth century, Van Til, 
in his account of the divine decree, is very concerned to avoid two extremes, 
which he ascribes to the ancient philosophical sects of the Epicureans on the 
one hand, and the Stoics on the other. While Epicureanism stands for a world- 
view in which everything is said to happen by pure chance, Stoicism represents 
the opposite opinion, ascribing the occurrence of all events to absolute fate. 
With regard to the latter opinion, Van Til writes: "It is said of the Stoics that 
they believed in a chain of causes which entails an indissoluble concatenation 
of things and which is impossible to overturn even for God himself.”159 


155 VanTil, CTN, 76. 

156 Van Til, crn, 77: “Deus [...] ideam universi ita praeformavit, ut [...] elegantissimus nexus 
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A proper understanding of the divine decree, Van Til argues, maintains the 
sovereignty of God over all reality (against Epicureanism) while firmly reject- 
ing the notion of "fatal necessity" (against Stoicism): 


Fatal necessity produces a dull chain and connection of things. God's 
decree, however, freely joins together that which is not connected in 
and of itself. God established the laws of nature according to his good 
pleasure, but he did not bind himself absolutely to these laws. In fact, 
he determined that he would now and then produce effects that surpass 
these laws.!60 


As this quote makes clear, Van Til advocates a non-necessitarian worldview in 
which the free will and decree of God plays a central role. God not only freely 
determined the laws of nature, but he also remained free to act in derogation 
from these laws he himself established. 

In this context, Van Til also emphasizes that the certain outcome of every- 
thing God determined in his decree does not contradict the contingent nature 
of events, nor does it take away the free will of rational creatures. Quite to 
the contrary, the certainty of the divine decree rather confirms contingency 
and the freedom of the will: "Because God willed everything to happen accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject; therefore he decreed that contingent things 
should happen contingently as well as free things freely."6! At the same time, 
Van Til also notes that the way in which contingent events are connected to 
their secondary causes remains hidden to human scrutiny.!62 


4.3.6.2 Creation 

Van Til’s discussion of creation naturally flows forth from his remarks about 
the divine decree, specifically in its second aspect mentioned above (quoad 
exercitium rerum). As he does throughout the cTN, he presupposes a dualistic 
understanding of reality, which is clearly indebted to Descartes. In line with 
this dualism, he advances separate arguments for the creation of “thinking 
substances” (substantiae cogitantes) and “extended substances” (substantiae 
extensae).16? The section on the creation of the latter is of particular interest 
as it contains a brief account on the interaction between the human mind and 
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body. Having characterized matter in itself as purely passive, Van Til maintains 
that it cannot have been set in motion except by a "first mover" (primus motor) 
of infinite power. Other explanations are excluded, as there is no other agent 
capable of causing such movement. Then, Van Til addresses the possible objec- 


tion based on the (alleged) causal relationship between the human mind and 
the body: 


It is not, as someone might respond, that our finite mind moves by its 
command this instrument of our body. In fact, it is rather by divine 
arrangement that the movement follows his will, than that the will can 
be said to be the efficient cause of this movement. This is because he does 
not know how this movement occurs, and he who does not know how 
something occurs cannot be said to be the author of this act.!64 


Here, Van Til rejects the Aristotelian notion of the soul as the mover of the 
body, opting for an occasionalist explanation for mind-body interaction. There 
is no inherent causal relationship between mind and body, but by God's 
arrangement (vi ordinis divini) bodily movement follows the act of the will. The 
argument advanced in favor of this solution at once betrays its origin. In line 
with similar remarks found in Geulincx's Ethics,65 Van Til maintains that in 
order for someone to qualify as an efficient cause for a certain effect, this per- 
son must have knowledge about the way in which this effect is brought about; 
or, to quote Geulincx's negative version of this principle, “that of which you do 
not know how it occurs, you do not bring about" (quod nescis quomodo fiat, id 
non facis).66 Thus, since human beings are completely ignorant about the way 
in which the movements of their bodies are brought about, they cannot be said 
to be the cause of these movements. 

The passage quoted above is not the first time Van Til has proposed an occa- 
sionalist solution to the mind-body problem in the cTN. The prolegomena 
already include a section in which the undeniable fact of interaction between 
the two discrete substances is adduced as proof for the existence of God. 


164 Van Til, CTN, 84. 
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There is no human being who is able to explain the mode of union 
between mind and body, while they understand that thinking (cogitatio) 
has nothing in common with extension (extensio) and its movement, and 
vice versa. This forces us to acknowledge an intervening God, or a most 
wise and powerful cause of ours, in whose power we are at every single 
moment.l67 


Here, the similarities with Geulincx's remarks are less obvious. Nevertheless, it 
is sufficiently clear that, according to Van Til, an immediate causal interaction 
between the human mind as a "thinking thing" and the body as an "extended 
thing" is inconceivable. Therefore, he is compelled to posit the existence of 
an intervening cause, namely God. Only a few years after the publication of 
the cTN, this “occasionalist proof" for God's existence was propounded at 
much greater length by Van Til's pupil Andala who also added an outspokenly 
occasionalist account of sense experience, focusing on sight and hearing.!68 
Another student of Van Til's who seems to have become a fervent advocate 
of the occasionalist solution to the mind-body problem is Taco Hajo van den 
Honert.!6? If Andala and Van den Honert were influenced by Van Til on this 
point—which seems to be very likely—, this suggests that Van Til was more 
outspoken in his oral lectures than in the cTN. 

Van Til's occasionalist approach to the mind-body problem raises the ques- 
tion whether occasionalist metaphysics had an even more profound impact 
on his philosophy, that is, beyond this particular issue. As Nadler pointed out, 
seventeenth-century occasionalism is a complex phenomenon both from a 
philosophical and from a historical perspective. There was significant diversity 
among occasionalist thinkers. Some, like Geulincx and Nicolas Malebranche 
(1638-1715), adopted a thoroughly occasionalist doctrine of causation, while 
others, like Clauberg and Arnauld, are best characterized as “partial” or “limited 
occasionalists."7? As far as Van Til's place in this spectrum of occasionalisms 
is concerned, it should be noted that he nowhere in the cTN engages in a 
comprehensive and systematic discussion of causality. His position must be 
inferred from a few remarks spread throughout this work and some other cir- 
cumstantial evidence from his other works. 


167 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 6. Some years earlier, Van Til made similar remarks in the 
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Based on the remarks quoted above, it is rather clear that Van Til adopted 
an occasionalist account of the human mind's relation to the body. Other com- 
ments in the CTN suggest that he also favored the occasionalist solution when it 
comes to the reverse direction of the body's influence on the mind. In his chap- 
ter on God's providence, he notes that the human intellect (intellectus) is sub- 
ject to God's all-encompassing government of creation insofar as it “depends 
on the ideas which God himself (ipse Deus) presents to it.”!”1 Obviously, this 
brief remark leaves room for interpretation, but it certainly fits into an occa- 
sionalist epistemology, according to which all human cognitions (including 
those based on sense-perception) are caused immediately by God.!7? 

Full-fledged occasionalists did not apply their notion of causality only 
to the mind-body relationship, but also to body-body as well as mind-mind 
interactions. As regards these kinds of interactions, the cTN provides little con- 
clusive evidence to arrive at a clear picture of Van Til’s position. However, there 
are some indications in his account of divine providence, which point towards 
the possibility of causal relationships among bodies. There, Van Til portrays 
God as the "first mover" (primus motor) who set the bodily world in motion 
at creation and subsequently conserves and directs this motion as part of his 
providential care.!”3 This difference between the original setting in motion and 
consequent conservation seems to imply that moving bodies have some causal 
power in themselves. And in fact, Van Til does note elsewhere in the cTN that 
moving bodies “are capable of transferring movement to other bodies.”!4 This 
statement is in line with some remarks in Descartes's Principia!’S but insofar 
it attributes causal power to "extended things," it can hardly be brought in line 
with an occasionalist understanding of physical reality.1”6 

In Nadler's scheme, Van Til's combination of an occasionalist solution to 
the mind-body problem and true causal relations among bodies places him 
in the category of “partial occasionalists" next to Arnauld who seems to have 
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taken a similar approach”? This assessment seems appropriate also in light of 
other evidence suggesting that Van Til deliberately shied away from embrac- 
ing the full-fledged occasionalist metaphysics he encountered in the works of 
Geulincx and Malebranche.!’8 First, in the crv, Van Til repeatedly uses the tra- 
ditional term "secondary causes" to refer to created entities even if he empha- 
sizes that these "secondary causes" (causae secundae) are dependent on God 
as the “primary cause" (causa prima).!’9 Second, in a slightly earlier apologetic 
work, Van Til explicitly rejects Deurhoff's concept of divine omnicausality for 
its diminishing of human agency and self-activity.!8° Third, in this same work, 
he argues (against Bekker) that the dualism of mind and body does not pre- 
clude evil spirits like Satan from acting on the physical world.!*! 

These observations raise questions as to the consistency of Van Til's philo- 
sophical stance on causality, as they are rather difficult to reconcile with his 
occasionalist solution to the mind-body problem. Attempting to answer these 
questions would demand a more detailed and comprehensive analysis, which 
goes beyond the scope of the present chapter. Here, the preliminary conclusion 
is that Van Til adopted— possibly under the influence of Geulincx's work—a 
limited form of occasionalism as a solution to the mind-body problem posed 
by Cartesian dualism, but other (theological) considerations seem to have pre- 
vented him from embracing full-fledged occasionalist metaphysics. 


4.3.6.3 Divine Providence 

Van Til concludes his discussion of God's work in the cry with a brief account 
of divine providence, which he defines as "that transient work of God by which 
he according to his decree preserves the created things in their being and gov- 
erns them in their operations so that they may attain to their goal."8? As regards 


177 See Nadler, Occasionalism, 88104. 

178 As the auction catalog shows, Van Til had direct access not only to many of Geulincx's 
works (two of which he had edited himself; see chapter 2.3. above) but also to key texts 
from the pen of Malebranche. For the entries mentioning Geulincx's publications, see 
BT 60:772 (Annotata minora et majora in Cartesii Principia, Dordrecht, 1691); 92:474 
(Zedekonst met de aantekeningen van A. de Reus, Dordrecht, 1695); 93:530 (Zedekonst ver- 
taald, Dordrecht), 101:720 (Physica vera [Bontekoe edition], Leiden); 127:239 (Saturnalia, 
Leiden); 127:240 (Ethica, Leiden); 127:241 (Logica restituta, Leiden); 127:242 (Metaphysica 
vera, Amsterdam, 1709). Malebranche's works are mentioned in BT 60:764 (De inquirenda 
veritate, Geneva, 1685); 89:396 (De la recherche de la verité, Amsterdam, 2 vols.); 122:99 
(Traité de la nature et de la grace, Amsterdam, 1680). 
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180 See chapter 9.3.2 below. 
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the first aspect, the preservation of created things, Van Til strongly emphasizes 
creaturely dependence on the sustaining will of God, arguing against all forms 
of self-sufficiency. Accordingly, if God wanted to annihilate any one of his crea- 
tures, it would be enough to withdraw his sustaining will. No positive act of 
destruction would be required. 

In this context, Van Til does not weigh in explicitly on the debate regarding 
the relationship between creation and providence, in which some Cartesians 
like Wittich had argued that providence was not really distinct from creation.!53 
Nevertheless, in his remarks about "preservation" (conservatio) he does use ter- 
minology which suggests that he was sympathetic towards the Cartesian posi- 
tion. According to his definition, divine providence entailed the "perpetual 
reproduction" (perpetua reproductio) of created things.!94 

Those creatures God preserves, he also governs as the sovereign primary 
cause. This is true, as Van Til argues, for both substances postulated by Cartesian 
metaphysics. God governs the movements of bodies as well as the thoughts of 
minds. With regard to minds, Van Til even specifies that the human intellect is 
dependent on the ideas it receives from God, while the human will "is repro- 
duced by God at each moment so that its actions and itself is under God at every 
moment."55 This overarching divine government does not exclude contingent 
events, nor does it interfere with human free will. Moreover, the fact that God 
allowed sin to happen does not make him the author of sin, nor can injustices 
in the world be interpreted as in conflict with divine righteousness.!96 

Van Til concludes this section, with a brief, but very enlightening remark 
about the importance of divine providence, which clearly reveals Van Til's 
major concern about the intellectual developments of his time: 


Finally, I want people to note that all religion depends on the truth of this 
doctrine. For it is the same thing to deny God's existence and to fashion 
him as disengaged as if he does not care about human affairs, leaving 
everything to chance and fate. For then men would have no law, nor 
would there be the hope of reward for the virtuous or the fear of punish- 
ment for the wicked. Everything would be allowed as long as the civil 
judge can be prevented from taking note of the affair. Indeed, since the 
dependence of all rational creatures together with the joined body is the 


183 See Wittich, Theologia Pacifica, 50; Van Mastricht, Novitatum cartesianarum gangraena, 
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basis of all our obligation, therefore, whoever denies divine providence 
destroys every social bond. In order to preserve themselves and society, 
they only adopt the rule of customs while in no way whatsoever consider- 
ing God's right and dominion over his creatures.!8” 


From this quote, it is clear that Van Til's natural theology in general and his doc- 
trine of divine providence in particular need to be interpreted as an endeavor 
to uphold the classic Christian theistic worldview against early modern forms 
of Atheism and Deism. In Van Til's view, the abandonment of Christian the- 
ism, resulting in the loss of transcendent morality, would lead to the dissolu- 
tion of human society. Given these fundamental concerns, it does not come as 
a surprise that Van Til adopted Cartesian philosophy with its claim to defini- 
tively proof the existence of God, and with its heavy emphasis on the sovereign 
divine will as the ultimate cause of all created reality. 


4-4 Natural Ethics: Serving God 


The second major part of the cry entitled “On God as he is to be honored" (de 
Deo observando) consists in a brief delineation of what could be called “natural 
ethics." Unlike the title might suggest, Van Til here does not focus on religious 
acts strictly speaking but describes the ethical consequences of his natural 
theology in a broader sense. However, as will become clear in the following 
overview, he does discuss relevant ethical questions with conscious reference 
to the theological framework laid out in part one. Accordingly, his natural eth- 
ics is not natural in the sense that it brackets out transcendence and devel- 
ops a purely immanent morality. Instead, as in part one, 'natural' refers to Van 
Til's method of building his ethical guidelines only on the principles of natural 
knowledge gained from innate notions to the exclusion of supernatural revela- 
tion in the Christian Scriptures. 

Due to this clear methodological choice, Van Til's ethical reflections could 
be seen as in line with other attempts in the early modern period to construct a 
purely rational or philosophical ethics. In fact, as has been mentioned already, 
Van Til himself advises his readers to compare his own remarks to the earlier 
ethical compendia written by More and Geulincx.!8° However, it should be 
kept in mind that Van Til's ethical reflections do not stand for themselves but 
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form a part of the crn and therefore have to be interpreted in the context of 
the whole work, that is, its overall structure and purpose. 

In the first place, Van Til's remarks about “God as he is to be honored" need to 
be understood in relation to his concept of natural religion (religio naturalis).19? 
According to Van Til, human beings are religious by nature in the sense that 
they are intimately aware of God's existence as well as their own relatedness 
to the divine being. Consequently, human conduct cannot be considered ade- 
quately apart from this religious dimension. Secondly, Van Til's ethical reflec- 
tions clearly presuppose the theological elaborations in the first part of the 
CTN. For Van Til, a proper understanding of God's nature, attributes, and works 
is paramount when it comes to dealing with ethical principles. Thirdly, natural 
ethics must come to grips with the fact that sin has fundamentally corrupted 
human nature as well as disrupted the divine-human relationship. This obser- 
vation naturally leads over to the final part of the c TN, which deals with what 
human reason teaches about the possibility of restoration. 


441 Manasa Free Agent Dependent on God 

Van Til opens his discussion of natural ethics with a brief account of the rela- 
tionship between man and God. Referring to earlier remarks in the cTN, he 
emphasizes that man is a free agent (agens liberum) who at the same time fully 
depends on God, the “creator and ruler of the universe" (universi Creator et 
Rector).!9° This relationship of freedom and dependence forms the basic con- 
text for all human action and, consequently, for ethical reflection: 


Forsince the rational creature cannot not be subject to God the preserver 
and ruler according to its nature which it receives from God the creator, it 
cannot also be subject to Him except as a free agent, such as it was consti- 
tuted by God. Moreover, the conscience, which it possesses and which it 
owes to God, is a living witness to it, testifying whether the way in which 
it made use of innate freedom in its actions was right or wrong,.!?! 


According to Van Til, human beings are dependent on God not only in a physi- 
cal sense, in so far as they receive being from God the creator, but also in a 


189 Cf. the opening remarks in Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 96: "Religionem naturalem stric- 
tius consideraturi, eam in primis suis principiis in antecessum perpendamus: ubi mutua 
Deum inter et hominem relatio, tanquam omnis observantiae erga Deum fundamentum 
evolvenda est." 
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moral sense, inasmuch as they are bound to obey the ethical instruction which 
they receive from God the lawgiver.!?? 

In the first place, this instruction comes in the form of ethical principles 
implanted in the human mind at creation. Accordingly, because these prin- 
ciples are rooted in human nature, they are commonly called *natural law" (lex 
naturalis). For Van Til, there can be no doubt that such a universal moral law 
really exists, given the fact that all men everywhere share some basic under- 
standing of right and wrong. Moreover, each person intimately knows about 
the existence of this law from the working of their own conscience, which 
clearly presupposes some fundamental ethical norms.!93 


4.4.2 First Principles of Natural Law 
There are three most fundamental ethical principles (leges primo primae) 
which according to Van Til form the basis of natural law. The first principle 
addresses the proper relationship between the faculty of reason and human 
passions. It runs as follows: "Life is to be conducted based on reason and not 
based on passions.”!94 This strong emphasis on rational conduct is certainly 
not unique but stands in a long tradition going back to Greek antiquity. In fact, 
Van Til refers to ancient discussions, when he later on differentiates his posi- 
tion from the Stoic ideal of the passion-free life. According to him, the pas- 
sions simply belong to human nature and therefore neither can nor should 
be dismissed completely. Instead, reason should strive to confine them within 
their proper limits and even use them as long as they are in line with reason's 
own dictates.!95 

Other than the reference to ancient discussions, there are no direct indica- 
tions in the text itself regarding possible influences on Van Til's thought con- 
cerning this question. However, there are good reasons to believe that he is 
indebted to Geulincx who wrote in the fourth part of his Ethica: "That we fol- 
low our Passions, this indeed is reprehensible, because our author does not 
want us, led on by them, either to act or refrain from acting, but subjects us 
entirely to Reason, and wants us to act and to refrain from acting according to 
its dictates."?6 The commonalities between Van Til and Geulincx go beyond 
the mere emphasis on reason as the only proper source for action. Both argue 


192 On the common distinction between dependentia physica and dependentia moralis, cf. 
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that the passions in and of themselves are not problematic, but rather the 
human inclination to act out of passion.?? Thus, they translate the logic of 
Descartes's epistemology into the realm of ethics. Just as the mind searching 
for truth must avoid judgments based on prejudices, it may not give in to the 
impulses of the passions when it concerns itself with right conduct. 

Van Til's second ethical principle concerns the will of God as guideline for 
human action: "Man endowed with his abilities may do everything which is in 
his power, as long as God, who by his commanding will sets the limits, has not 
forbidden it.”!9° As Van Til explains it further on, this maxim is first of all con- 
cerned with man's freedom to use all of his God-given powers—both in mind 
and body—to the best of his abilities, paying careful attention to the boundar- 
ies set by his creator. Here, the focus is not so much on the restrictions as on 
the positive human freedom to strive for self-realization. 

The third principle focuses on the proper goal for human action: “He who 
acknowledges himself to be the work of God and His servant must also keep in 
mind God's goal and the goal of God's works."?? This maxim reveals the teleo- 
logical framework of Van Til's natural ethics. As God created everything for 
the purpose of his own glory, human action is morally good if it promotes the 
divine glory, whereas acts detracting from God's honor are morally bad. By way 
of an example, Van Til mentions that thoughts that “obscure any truth related 
to the idea of God" are certainly reprehensible.200 

Thus, there is a threefold basis on which Van Til's natural ethics is built: 
Reason is the sole legitimate principle for action; man's natural abilities are to 
be developed within the boundaries of God's law; and all human actions are 
to be directed to God's glory as the ultimate purpose for creation. Having set 
down these most basic, general principles, Van Til goes on to discuss specific 
laws (leges particulares) consisting in men's duties towards God (officia erga 
Deum), towards ourselves (officia erga nosmet), and towards our companions 
in life (officia erga vitae socios). 

Two things should be noted regarding this threefold division of duties. First, 
it is interesting that Van Til prefers the term 'duty' (officia) over against 'vir- 
tue' (virtus) used in the ethical compendia by More and Geulincx which were 
recommended by him. Regarding this choice, he seems to be indebted to the 


197 Cf. Van Til, Compendium, C TN, 10-11; with Geulincx, Opera, 3:12. 
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natural law tradition of Samuel von Pufendorf (1632-1694). In 1673, Pufendorf 
published his De officio hominis et civis ("On the Duty of Man and Citizen")20! 
in which he—as the title indicates—elaborated on man's various duties from a 
natural law perspective. Given Van Til's strong emphasis on man's utter depen- 
dence on God, it does not come as a surprise that he preferred the concept of 
'duty' which emphasizes that the broader ethical context for human conduct 
is man's religious and social embeddedness. 

The second observation concerns the threefold division of duties (God, 
self, fellow men) which is not peculiar to Van Til but can be found in Geulincx 
(using virtue instead of duty) and, unsurprisingly, also in Pufendorf. However, 
it should be noted that Van Til employs the threefold distinction in his own 
particular way. Whereas for Pufendorf only the *duties towards God" prop- 
erly belong to natural religion, Van Til discusses all duties—even the duties 
towards the self and other human beings—in their relationship to the third 
general law of natural ethics, that is, the divine glory as the ultimate goal of all 
human action.2 


4.4.3 Man’s Duties towards God 
The first set of particular laws in the cTN concerns the duties towards God, 
which Van Til also calls the “inclinations to piety” (pietatis studia).?9? The first 
of these duties, clearly deduced from the third general principle, states that 
“God is to be exceedingly glorified with all our faculties and powers."20^ For 
Van Til, this duty entails an obligation to investigate the universe with a view to 
tracing the creator's wisdom in his creation. Thus, what later came to be called 
the discipline of physico-theology is not only strongly encouraged, but actually 
seen as a religious obligation.?05 

Other duties towards God rooted in the law of nature can be summarized 
briefly by the obligations to render perfect obedience to God, fear him as the 
highest ruler and judge, and love him as the highest good.?06 It is not difficult 
to see how these basic rules correspond to God's attributes and works as Van 


201 Pufendorf, De officio hominis. According to the auction catalog, Van Til had various works 
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Til laid them out in the first part of the cry. The fifth and final duty towards 
God is related to God's work of providence and obliges man to exercise endur- 
ance (tolerantia) in times of suffering and thankfulness (gratitudo) in times 
of prosperity.207 

When compared to the brief account of man's duties towards God in 
Pufendorf's De officio, the parallels are clearly evident. All five duties listed by 
Van Til are in essence also present there,?°8 even if Van Til spends more ink on 
explaining the implications of his principles. Contrary to Pufendorf, however, 
Van Til does not differentiate between the inward and the outward venera- 
tion of God (internus / externus cultus Dei), a distinction that was probably less 
important for his apologetic purposes compared to the legal interests in the 
case of Pufendorf. 


44-4 Man's Duties towards Himself 

The duties human beings have towards themselves arise from a natural instinct 
(instinctus naturalis) of self-preservation implanted in man by God. Because 
of this instinct, man cannot help but desire what is good and necessary for 
his own well-being and improvement. In line with his dualist understanding 
of human nature, Van Til distinguishes duties relating to the well-being of the 
mind from those related to the well-being of the body. 

Concerning the mind, Van Til notes that man is unable to contribute anything 
to its well-being but can do much to further develop its abilities by striving for 
an increase in knowledge (cognitio), eagerness (alacritas), self-determination 
(spontaneitas), and tranquility (tranquillitas). By fulfilling this obligation, man 
“gradually rises to a blessed state,’ becomes a more apt servant of God and 
hence brings more glory to his creator. He who neglects this duty, on the other 
hand, is guilty of neglecting his own prosperity (salus) and God's glory.209 

Compared to these rather lofty expectations for the mind, man's duties 
regarding his body are rather mundane. He is obliged to provide it with all the 
necessities to keep it alive and in good health. For this endeavor, he is entitled 
to make use of all creation over which God has given him dominion to this 
very end. Moreover, man's care for his own body is of vital importance because 
a healthy body is required for the proper working of the mind.?!? At the same 
time, man is duty-bound to exercise moderation (temperantia) in his use of 
earthly things. 
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Van Til lists three specific laws of moderation. According to the first law, 
man's use of earthly goods (such as food) is regulated by the goal of main- 
taining the body as a functional tool for the mind. Whatever obstructs the 
proper functioning of the mind within the body (e.g., drunkenness) is a viola- 
tion of this principle. Moreover, in relation to this rule, Van Til explains the 
Augustinian principle that only God is to be enjoyed ( frui) as an end in itself, 
whereas earthly goods are only to be used (uti) as a means.?!! 

The second law of moderation consists in a specific application of the first 
general law. Since immoderate use of earthly goods is attributable to exces- 
sive influence of the passions, moderation requires that human reason take 
the lead in all decisions of the mind. To be sure, the passions belong to human 
nature and therefore are far from being evil in and of themselves. In fact, they 
can positively serve reason, as long as they do not take precedence.?!? It is 
interesting that Van Til does not further elaborate on the role of the passions, 
especially since they received increasing attention from various philosophers 
(Hobbes, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza et al.) during the seventeenth 
century??? His primary interest in the CTN seems to be the promotion of natu- 
ral reason as the key principle for action. 

The third law of moderation very specifically deals with sexual ethics, which 
is significant given the rather general nature of the other laws. Probably, Van Til 
here sought to address moral issues that appeared especially pressing to him. 
Inline with the second general law, Van Til affirms that acting out one's sexual- 
ity is in accordance with the creator's purpose as long as the proper, rational 
boundaries are respected. These rational boundaries consist primarily in the 
proper context of sexual intercourse (marriage) and its proper goal (begetting 
children). Accordingly, Van Til strongly condemns “promiscuous concubinage" 
(promiscuous concubinatus) which aims at mere pleasure rather than procre- 
ation. Like all other human conduct, sexual acts resulting in a godly offspring 
have the ultimate purpose of promoting the glory of God.2!* 


44.5 Man’s Duties towards His Companions in Life 

The third and final category of man’s duty towards his companions in life (socii 
vitae) is founded on a twofold principle: By nature, there is an equality of all 
human beings, as they are all subject to the same necessities of life. Moreover, 
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there is an equality which is based on the fact that all human beings are depen- 
dent on God and subject to him as His servants. From the first principle, Van Til 
derives the common duty to help one another, leading to the establishment of 
a “political covenant" ( foedus politicum) in which these inter-human relation- 
ships are regulated. 

In this context, Van Til addresses the notion of the "state of nature" or the 
"state of freedom" (status libertatis), as he calls it, which was a matter of consid- 
erable debate in the seventeenth century.2!5 More particularly, he discusses the 
question whether before the emergence of society through the political cov- 
enant, man was autonomous (sui jurís) to such an extent that he was under no 
obligation to help his fellow men. Even though Van Til refrains from mention- 
ing any names—he refers to “some political thinkers” (nonnulli politici)—it is 
clear that he refers to major natural law theorists like Hobbes and Pufendorf 
who had defended this position.?!6 

Van Til reacts sharply against the notion of original autonomy, arguing that 
the proponents of this view start from "the worst principles" (pessima prin- 
cipia). Even in the state of freedom, man is duty-bound to serve his neighbor 
due to the fact he is a fellow servant of God: “Indeed, under the reign of God 
there is the moral law that every one of us, according to his own abilities, has to 
ensure that our fellow servant be a useful servant to our common Lord."?" Given 
the largely irenic tone of the crv, Van Til's rather sharp reaction to the natu- 
ral law theorists on this point is remarkable. However, it does not come unex- 
pected given his aversion to all Deistic tendencies. For Van Til, the failure to 
adequately take into account God's rule even in the state of freedom reveals a 
dangerous tendency of marginalizing humanity's utter dependence on and full 
orientation towards their creator. 

In the context of man's duties towards his fellow men, Van Til also discusses 
the question of authority. Starting with the relationship between parents and 
children, he argues that there can be no doubt that God positively willed the 
subordination of some men under the authority and rule of others. The author- 
ity of the magistrate emerges from below, as it were, when men enter into a 
political covenant by transferring their fatherly authority to certain “wiser and 
more powerful people" (prudentiores et potentiores) in order to protect them 
against various dangers from without.?!? Here, once again, Van Til closely fol- 
lows the logic of Pufendorf's argument in De Officio, where parental authority 
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likewise forms the basis for the foundation of the state: "Therefore the genu- 
ine and principal reason why the patriarchs, having abandoned their natural 
liberty, agreed to founding states (civitates), was that they might fortify them- 
selves against the evils which threaten man from man.”2!9 


4.4.6 Justice and Love 
Regardless of hierarchical structures in society, there are two chief duties (cap- 
italia officia) which according to Van Til characterize all inter-human relation- 
ships, that is, justice ( justitia) and love (amor).??? Justice, traditionally defined 
as "giving each one his own right" ( jus suum cuique tribuendi), is based on the 
equality (aequalitas) of all men as well as on the principle of equity (aequitas) 
according to which all men accept God's freedom to distribute his gifts in vari- 
ous ways. For Van Til, this obligation of justice has four basic implications: First, 
one person may not injure nor kill another. Second, the chastity (pudicitia) 
of another person may not be violated. Third, the property of another person 
may not be taken without having the right to do so.?#! Fourth, the good name 
of another may not be besmirched. It is probably no coincidence that these 
four implications run parallel to commandments six to nine of the Decalogue. 
It nicely fits Van Til's overall intention of demonstrating the harmony between 
reason and revelation.?2 

The second chief duty belonging to man’s natural obligation (obligatio natu- 
ralis) consists in love towards one's neighbor (charitas erga proximum). This 
love seeks not only to affirm the existence of the other, but also to actively 
promote his well-being with a view to helping him to become a more apt ser- 
vant of God's glory. All men by nature are duty bound to live altruistically: 
"The foundation of this love is that rational man acknowledges that he was not 
born for himself only. Therefore, he also by no means desires to live for himself 
only.”?23 It is hard to imagine a conception of human nature in its original state 
that more strongly contradicts Hobbes's state of nature and the resulting *war 
of all against all" (bellum omnium contra omnes ).??* 
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In this opposition to Hobbes, Van Til's conception resembles Cumberland's 
idea of benevolence (benevolentia) as a fundamental principle of natural law 
binding all human beings even before the introduction of civil law.2?5 In fact, 
benevolence also appears in Van Til as the "principal disposition of love" (pri- 
marius charitatis affectus). Here, however, there is a strong focus on piety—in 
Van Til's words: becoming a deeper partaker of God's friendship (amicitiae Dei 
amplius particeps fieri)—as the primary goal of benevolence. Man is to dis- 
tinguish between noble, useful, and pleasant goods (bona honesta, utilia, and 
jucunda)??6 and consequently give priority to the noble goods, which are con- 
ducive to the uprightness (probitas) of his neighbor??? 

In the context of discussing the duty of love, Van Til also briefly touches 
upon the notion of friendship, which he considers to be a "special fruit" of 
general love. Man is not bound to enter into friendship with everyone, but only 
with people capable of and inclined to such a relationship. Once friendship 
is established, however, friends are obliged to maintain their relationship by 
striving for peace (pax) and concord (concordia) exercising the virtues of mild- 
ness (mansuetudo), patience (longanimitas) and forbearance (tolerantia). To 
these fundamental obligations, Van Til adds the duties of giving advice, pro- 
tecting, and defending one another. Finally, friends are there “to now and then 
celebrate and thereby alleviate the harshness of this life”??8 This last advice 
was likely inspired by Geulincx, for whom regular relaxations of the mind were 
even a matter of obligation.279 


4.4.7 Natural Eschatology: Eternal Reward or Punishment 

Having discussed the threefold obligation of man, Van Til proceeds to what 
could be called in theological terms a “natural eschatology” revolving around 
the question: What does reason teach concerning the future fate of human 
beings? At the very outset, Van Til notes that there are many indications that 
man may hope for a better future compared to his earthly life as long as God 


225 Cumberland, De legibus naturae, chap. 1. Cumberland’s treatise is explicitly recom- 
mended in the introduction to the c TN. See above, 4.2.1. 

226 This threefold distinction, common in Van Til’s day, goes back to Plato and Aristotle. 

227 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 120-22. 

228 Van Til, cTN, 123: “... aliquando [...] cum iis frontem exporrigere, quo acerbiora hujus vitae 
mitigetur …” 

229  Geulincx, Opera, 3:51: “Gratiis subinde litandum est, ambulandum, vagandum; lusibus 
jocis, amicorum fabulis et salibus indulgendum, epulandum, potandum, saltandum, et 
(fere dixeram) desipiendum, sed (ut ait ille) in loco. Retro subinde animus in haec ludicra 
recedat, ut deinde, collectis viribus, et velut cursu concitatus, tanto forties longiusque 
saltu se transmittat in seria.” 
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remains unoffended.2% This hope is first and foremost rooted in the immortal- 
ity of the soul as proven by “first science,” that is, Descartes's argument based 
on the immaterial nature of the "thinking substance" (substantia cogitans). To 
be sure, God could annihilate human souls by virtue of his “absolute omnipo- 
tence” (omnipotentia absoluta), but this is not to be expected as it would con- 
tradict his wisdom and his purpose in creating man for his own glory. 


For if God willed the annihilation of souls, this will would emerge either 
from the decree or from penitence changing the antecedent determina- 
tion. Yet the former is excluded because, by the decree, God determined 
the goal of his work in accordance with his glory as a work most worthy of 
the highest goal. The latter is also excluded because the order instituted 
by the decree is immutably fixed, and there is no place for penitence 
in God 23! 


The second source for knowledge about the future destiny of man is the indi- 
vidual's conscience, accusing or absolving a person depending on whether 
their conduct is good or evil. By conscience, Van Til argues, all humans know 
that after death they will have to give an account before God from whom they 
will receive the judgment concerning their future existence.232 

Having established what reason and conscience teach about the fact of the 
soul's continuing existence after death, Van Til advances two arguments, stat- 
ing that for God's friends and faithful servants this existence will entail a ^more 
exalted condition" (sublimior conditio). First, this is evident from the nature of 
the mind, which is capable of comprehending loftier things (altiorum rerum 
capax) than can be encountered in his earthly life. Second, Van Til points to 
an innate desire in the human soul that was implanted by the creator, and that 
cannot be satisfied except by an enjoyment of God, the infinite good (bonum 
infinitum). It would contradict both God's holiness and goodness not to fulfil 
this desire in those who faithfully serve him.233 

Thus, there is a reasonable hope for a blessed life after death, but this hope, 
as well as its fulfillment, is dependent on the final judgment in which God 
will deal with every person according to their deeds. This judgment, Van Til 
argues, will be based on a two-fold nexus established by God in nature and 


230 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 124: "Meliora homini prae iis, quae in hac vita possidet, a Deo 
inoffenso speranda esse, plura suadent." 

231  VanTil, CTN, 126. 

232  VanTil, CTN, 126. 

233 Van Til, CTN, 126-29. 
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known to man through reason and conscience. On the one hand, there is the 
nexus between virtue and its reward (inter virtutem et ejus praemium). In line 
with this nexus, God grants eternal life to those who fulfilled their duties. On 
the other hand, there is the nexus between punishment and the transgres- 
sion of the divine law (inter supplicium et legis divinae transgressionem). By 
virtue of this second nexus, eternal torments await those who violated God's 
commandments.234 

According to Van Til, the existence of this twofold nexus can be established 
by means of various arguments without reference to divine revelation. First, 
with regard to the nexus between virtue and reward, he notes that it follows 
"from the firmness of the friendship of God" (ex constantia amicitiae Dei). It 
is impossible for God not to reward his friends. Second, God's holiness (sanc- 
titas) requires that there be a difference in how he treats those who obey and 
those who violate his will. Third, human conscience teaches that there needs 
to come a time of retribution in which God sets right the remaining injustices 
of this world.235 

The nexus between disobedience and punishment likewise receives sup- 
port from three arguments. First, Van Til states, that it is simply a matter of 
appropriateness (decentia rei) that he who despised the highest good during 
his life should not receive it. Second, as the judge of the world, God is bound 
to execute his “vindictive justice" (justitia vindicativa). Third, by accusing 
the violator of God's law, conscience clearly testifies to the consequences of 
disobedience. 

With these arguments, Van Til concludes his brief discussion of "natural 
eschatology,’ hinging on the immortality of the human soul and the prin- 
ciples of reward and punishment connected to natural law (twofold nexus). 
Once again, his indebtedness to Cartesian thought is evident, particularly with 
respect to mind-body dualism and the argument for the immortality of the 
soul. Van Til strives to provide a cogent, rational account, deducing his argu- 
ments from his natural doctrine of God and referring to the testimony of 
human conscience. In this context, he does not mention any adversaries, but 
there are good reasons to believe that Van Til's elaborations on rewards and 
punishments in the afterlife should be read as an implicit rejection of Spinoza's 
philosophy, which leaves no room for these concepts. 


234  VanTil, cTN, 130. 
235  VanTil CTN, 130-31. 
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4.4.8 | On Sin and Its Consequences 
The final topic treated in the second major part of the CTN concerns the notion 
of sin, which is defined as an "aberration from the norm of life prescribed in 
the law."236 Thus, in contrast to the ancient Manichean position, the nature 
of sin consists in privation (privatio) rather than in something positively real 
(positivum reale). Consequently, man as such cannot be said to be sinful (pec- 
caminosus) but only "able to sin" (peccabilis). This possibility of sin is rooted in 
the nature of the human will, whose reach exceeds that of the intellect. Due to 
this fact, the will can form judgments in matters the intellect does not clearly 
understand. Accordingly, sin results from an abuse of free will, leading to pre- 
mature judgments.27 

Van Til strongly emphasizes that sin by no means follows necessarily from 
man's natural constitution. To the contrary, man is always free to postpone the 
will's judgment until he possesses sufficient understanding or even leave the 
matter in question completely undecided. After all, it would contradict God's 
character to create man either as morally depraved or in a state in which man 
is unable to avoid sin. Otherwise, God would become the author of sin and, 
what is more, it would be unjust for him to require obedience which man by 
nature is unable to render.?38 

That sin has entered the world is beyond doubt for Van Til. Pointing to the 
miserable moral condition of all humanity and quoting several pagan philoso- 
phers, he notes that the pervasive dominion of sin cannot be denied by anyone 
who takes an unprejudiced look at the world. Moreover, each individual from 
the very beginning recognizes in himself the presence of "inordinate passions" 
(passiones inordinates), which leads Van Til to the conclusion that all men are 
born sinners having been infected by a “hereditary illness” passed on from one 
generation to the other “through the irregular constitution of the body"?3? Thus, 
he arrives at a rational account not only of the original innocence of man, but 
also of the Fall, as well as original sin.240 

Van Til ends his discussion of sin by briefly describing three consequences 
of sin in this life. First, the sinner incurs guilt (reatus) as a pledge of divine pun- 
ishment, leading to the anxieties of a troubled conscience. Second, sin results 
in a defect (macula) or corruption (corruptio) of human nature affecting intel- 
lect, judgment, and will. In particular, the hierarchy between mind and body is 


236 Van Til, CTN, 132: “... aberratio a norma vita, lege praescripta." 

237 Van Til, CTN, 132-34. 

238 Van Til, CTN, 134. 

239 Van Til, CTN, 135: “... morbum haerediarium, qui nobis cum inaequalibili corporis tem- 
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reversed. Man becomes ever more dominated by the passions instead of domi- 
nating the passions by reason. Third, already in this life, man experiences the 
punishment (poena) of God for sin.?^! 

Van Til's discussion of sin is remarkable in many respects. For one, there 
were prominent voices in the seventeenth century who expressly denied that 
reason was capable of investigating this matter. For instance, Pufendorf unmis- 
takably noted: “Human reason, left to itself, does not know that the depravity 
which is perceived in man’s faculties and inclinations came through human 
fault, and deserves the anger of God and eternal destruction.’24 Accordingly, 
other natural theologies of the time do not include an account of human sin.?43 
Thus, it seems that Van Til in the crn pushed back the boundaries of natural 
theology. Here, he not only employed Descartes's epistemology to explain the 
contingent nature of the human fall, but also used a Cartesian understanding 
of the passions when explaining the nature of original sin.?^^ 


4-5 Preparation for the Gospel 


The final and by far the shortest part of the crn bears the title De praepa- 
ratione evangelica ("On the Preparation for the Gospel") which alludes to the 
ancient Christian idea that Greek philosophy in a sense prepared the way for 
the adoption of Christian doctrine.2* There is also an ancient work written 
by the historian and Christian apologist Eusebius of Caesarea (c.263-339/340) 
bearing this very title.?46 In it, Eusebius made an elaborate case for Christianity 
as superior to all pagan religions and philosophical schools. Van Til's section to 
be discussed here is much shorter, but it makes a similar argument concerning 
Christianity's superiority over against the two major non-Christian religions in 
seventeenth-century Europe, that is, Judaism and Islam. This argument rests 
on the theological and ethical remarks set out in the first two parts of the CTN, 


241 Van Til, CTN, 136-38. 

242 Pufendorf, De officio, 44: “Ratio quippe humana sibi relicta jam ignorat, pravitatem, quae 
in facultatibus et inclinationibus hominis cernitur per culpam humanam provenisse, 
Deique offensam et aeternum exitium mereri.” 

243 See, for instance, Röell's outline in Dissertationes philosophicae, 155-68. 

244 On Descartes’s theory regarding the passions as perceptions of bodily processes, see his 
treatise The Passions of the Soul in AT 11:323-488; CSM 1:352-404. On Descartes's break 
with the classic tradition, see Hoffman, "Three Dualist Theories of the Passions." 

245 See, for instance, Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis 1.5.28.3 (GCS 15:18): "Philosophy edu- 
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and ultimately boils down to the conclusion that only Christianity provides a 
solution to humanity's predicament that fully agrees with natural knowledge. 


4541 The Probability of Reconciliation 
Part two of the cTN ended with the universal impact of human sin, which, due to 
the nexus between transgression and punishment, entails that all human beings 
by nature have to face condemnation. This raises the question of whether 
reason teaches anything about a way of restoration through which humans 
can return to God's favor and be reunited with him. It is this question, Van Til 
argues, which is behind the religious endeavors of human beings everywhere. 
As far as reason is concerned, there are two conditions that need to be met in 
order for such a reunification between man and God to take place. On the one 
hand, God the offended judge has to be somehow conciliated (conciliatio). On 
the other hand, man must undergo some sort of purification (expurgatio) so 
that the stain of sin might be removed.?^7 

While the conditions for a restoration can be clearly known through reason, 
nothing can be said with certainty about whether it really occurs. After all, 
it is completely up to the “most free will of God” (liberrima Dei voluntas) to 
accomplish such a restoration. Nevertheless, Van Til notes, there are at least 
three reasons to believe that God will probably save at least some men. First, 
God's tolerance (tolerantia) in continually sustaining a sinful human race sup- 
ports the conclusion that he probably has an intention to save. Second, God's 
wisdom (sapientia) would be called into question if he created men for his 
own glory and still allowed all of them to perish. Third, by his goodness (boni- 
tas) God continually grants earthly gifts to men, thereby indicating that he is 
willing to endow them with even greater gifts, provided that this can be done 
without interfering with his justice. To these three reasons based on God's 
character, Van Til adds two more general observations. In the first place, he 
argues that the mere existence of God-fearing people is already an indication 
of God's salvific intervention. Moreover, the wide-spread tradition about the 
miraculous preservation of a few people through a devastating flood points in 
the same direction.248 


45.2  ThePrerequisites of Reconciliation 

Having established the probability of salvation, Van Til goes on to further dis- 
cuss what human reason teaches about the prerequisites of human reconcilia- 
tion with God. Here, he emphasizes the utter importance of the divine attribute 
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of justice. Unless God's justice be satisfied, there can be no reconciliation. This 
principle, widely accepted among the peoples, led to the emergence of *propi- 
tiatory sacrifices" (sacrificia piacularia). However, according to Van Til, people 
did not pay sufficient attention to the plain fact that "dumb animals" (bruta 
animalia) do not have a mind (mens) which is necessary to understand evil. 
Therefore, they cannot possibly bear the punishment due to the transgression 
of God's law. Moreover, divine justice requires that the sacrifice be of the same 
worthiness as the offending person.?4? 

A truly acceptable sacrifice able to satisfy the divine justice must, according 
to Van Til, meet four conditions. First, it must not only be at least of the same 
dignity, but also without any stain of sin. Second, whoever takes the place of a 
sinner must do so voluntarily. Third, the surety must be the *master of his own" 
(suijuris) and not under the authority of someone else. Fourth, the worthiness 
of the surety's person must correspond to the multitude of persons to be rec- 
onciled. When considering these four conditions which are "exceedingly evi- 
dent from the natural light" (ex lumine naturali notissima) it becomes clear that 
the human mind cannot think of any being who could act as surety in order 
to satisfy God's justice on behalf of man. Nevertheless, this is no reason for 
despair, Van Til quickly adds because the same natural light also teaches that 
God in his perfect all-sufficiency (omnisufficientia) can do more than humans 
are able to conceive.?50 


4.5.3 Pagan versus Mosaic Religion 

With the final chapter in the c TN, Van Til leaves the realm of natural theology 
strictly speaking and engages in a historical investigation (indagatio historica) 
of religious answers to the problem raised by reason, namely that there is no 
natural knowledge about a savior who meets the rational requirements men- 
tioned above. This investigation proceeds from a basic distinction between 
“Pagan” (religio gentilis) and “Mosaic religion" (religio Mosaica).?5! 

Pagan religion, Van Til argues, is based on a dubious principle, namely obscure 
oracles dealing with rather insignificant issues instead of fundamental religious 
questions. Here, two contemporary sources are adduced by means of scholarly 
proof, namely Van Dale's De Oraculis Veterum Ethnicorum Dissertationes Duae 
(“Two Dissertations on the Oracles of the Old Pagans”)?5? and Georg Moebius's 
(16161697) Tractatus philologico-theologicus de oraculorum ethnicorum origine, 
propagatione et duratione ("On the Origin, Propagation and Duration of the 
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Pagan Oracles”).753 In addition to the questionable principle (principium), pagan 
religion also teaches doctrines clearly contradicting the innate idea of God. 
This is true, Van Til argues, of the prevalent belief in polytheism, erroneous 
ideas about (lacking) divine involvement in the world, and the anthropomor- 
phic portrayal of their Gods. Finally, Paganism also fails to provide adequate 
teaching on human reconciliation with God in so far as it is primarily con- 
cerned with material wellbeing, has a superficial understanding of sacrifices, 
and is based exclusively on human initiative.25+ 

Mosaic religion, on the other hand, fully agrees with reason regarding its 
advocacy of monotheism and its form of spiritual worship. Moreover, the five 
books of Moses confirm the immortality of the soul and the hope of eternal 
life. The Mosaic moral code, Van Til emphasizes, is *utterly pure and blameless" 
fully in accord with the “precepts of conscience,” while its cultic laws including 
washings and sacrifices can be interpreted as foreshadowing a future salvation. 
In fact, the Pentateuch presents this salvation in a way which agrees with the 
prerequisites of reason, namely in so far as it predicts the coming of surety who 
is both human and divine.255 


4.5.4 Judaism, Islam, and Christianity 
Having established the superiority of the Mosaic religion over against Paganism, 
Van Til in turn briefly discusses Judaism, Islam, and Christianity with a view to 
ascertaining which of these three contemporary religions can be considered 
the true successor of Mosaic religion.?56 

As far as Judaism is concerned, Van Til notes that this religion deviated 
significantly from Moses because problematic teachings covered up as the 
"traditions of the elders" (traditiones seniorum) came to play a dominant role. 
Consequently, various Jewish sects, like the Sadducees and the Pharisees, advo- 
cated doctrines which clearly contradict what reason teaches concerning the 
afterlife and salvation. Finally, Van Til interprets the Jewish diaspora as a clear 
sign of divine judgment following their rejection of Christ's kingship (regnum 
Christi).257 Given this brief and rather superficial characterization of Judaism, 
one could conclude that Van Til's grasp of this religion was very limited. This 
impression, however, vanishes in the face of the vast list of Jewish sources in 


253 Moebius, Tractatus [€ BT 94:546]. 
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Van Til’s library.?5? There can be little doubt that he had a special interest in 
the various forms of Jewish tradition, particularly Jewish commentaries on the 
writings of the Old Testament. 

Islam or, to use Van Til's expression, the “Mohammedan religion" (religio 
Muhammedana) based on the Quran (alcoranus) also draws on sources devi- 
ating from the Mosaic tradition. However, unlike the Bible, this book does 
not bear the marks of divine revelation. It was brought forth by an infamous 
(impurus) author, exhibits a chaotic structure, and is full of mysteries. In terms 
of doctrine, Van Til, points to the lack of teaching about a form of reconcilia- 
tion that agrees with divine justice, and the dubious Islamic understanding 
of paradise as a place of sensual pleasures.?9? Van Til bases his assessment of 
Islam and the Quran on “those who subjected this book to a very elaborate 
examination,76? but he does not mention any names.?®! However, he himself 
also seems to have been engaged in such an examination. The auction cata- 
log mentions an item described as an "ancient manuscript of the Koran, with 
blank leaves, on which the Most Learned S. van Til added the argument of 
the chapters and notes throughout.”?6? In addition, the catalog included an 
Arabic-Latin edition of the Quran, a Dutch translation,?®3 and some other 
works related to Islamic sources.?94 

Finally, Van Til briefly discusses Christianity as the third successor of the 
Mosaic religion, focusing on the person of Jesus who is proclaimed not only as 
the true interpreter of Moses, but also as the promised surety who meets all the 
requirements for complete reconciliation between God and man. The Christian 
religion, Van Til notes, maintains natural law as its rule of life and promotes the 
hope of a better life after death. As such, its doctrines repeat “Mosaic theology” 
(theologia Mosaica) while nowhere contradicting natural theology.265 


258 See BT 145-54. Next to copies of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, and a vast num- 
ber of Jewish commentaries on Old Testament Scripture, Van Til also possessed several 
Cabbalist writings. 
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4.6 Summary and Conclusion 


In this chapter, Van Til's natural theology was analyzed against the background 
of important early modern developments in this area. It was shown how ear- 
lier Cartesian theologians like Wittich, Burman, and Heidanus laid the founda- 
tions for a specifically Cartesian natural theology even while they struggled to 
integrate this discipline into their overarching methodological perspective. As 
is evident from the polemical literature of the day, their deviating approach to 
various key issues did not go unnoticed by their Voetian critics. 

Van Til's major contribution to the development of a Cartesian natural the- 
ology came in the form of his Compendium Theologiae Naturalis published in 
1704 as the first part of his two-fold Compendium. In it, he sought to address 
the shortcomings found in previous Cartesian endeavors regarding this disci- 
pline. While applying the principle of separation with the utmost consistency, 
he strove to compose a concise, systematic, and positive account of natural 
theology that addressed the manifold intellectual challenges of his own day. 

Van Til’s indebtedness to Descartes and the Cartesian tradition before him is 
obvious in his discussion of the nature and attributes of God, even if he strove 
to avoid controversial statements by opting for more moderate language than 
his predecessors. There are, however, also points where he appears to have intro- 
duced new elements into the discussion. As regards the interaction between 
mind and body in human beings, he adopted—probably under the influence of 
Geulincx—an occasionalist solution, even if he shied away from embracing a 
full-fledged occasionalist philosophy. 

Geulincx’s influence is also discernible in Van Til’s natural ethics, which also 
draws on the emerging natural law tradition associated with Pufendorf, while 
discarding some of its secularizing tendencies. Unlike other early modern trea- 
tises, Van Til’s natural ethics is not concerned with a purely immanent moral- 
ity but presupposes a transcendent framework that even includes a “natural 
eschatology”. Here, Van Til clearly goes beyond the constraints of traditional 
natural theology. He does so, as is evident from the final section of the CTN, 
with the goal of demonstrating that Christianity is the only religion which not 
only agrees with natural knowledge, but also provides the proper solution to 
the human predicament as known by reason. 


CHAPTER 5 


Reason and Scriptural Interpretation 


5.1 Introduction 


The seventeenth- and eighteenth-century discussions regarding the role of rea- 
son in scriptural interpretation stand in the wider context of new hermeneuti- 
cal developments springing from the Humanist scholarship of the sixteenth 
century connected with the Protestant Reformation. In line with the famous 
call “ad fontes,” humanist scholars like Erasmus of Rotterdam took great efforts 
to make Scripture available in its original languages and provide the neces- 
sary linguistic tools for the rigorous study of the sacred texts. In the work of 
major Protestant Reformers, these scholarly innovations formed the basis for 
an exegetical approach that focused strongly on the “literal” or “grammatical” 
meaning of the Bible, as opposed to the more detached allegorical interpreta- 
tions found in patristic and medieval commentaries. 

Following the Reformation, Protestant theologians continued their quest 
for an ever deeper understanding of Scripture’s literal meaning by broaden- 
ing their scope of source texts and ancient languages (Aramaic, Syriac, etc.). 
For instance, in the context of Old Testament exegesis, Rabbinic texts received 
considerable attention. Another noteworthy development of the seventeenth 
century is the emergence of studies with a focus on historical, chronological, 
geographical, and literary aspects of the Bible. Moreover, as more and more 
manuscripts became available, increasing efforts were devoted to textual criti- 
cism, that is, to discerning the original, authoritative text from later variations. 

In many ways, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries can be described as 
a golden age of (pre-critical) biblical interpretation, with significant advances 
in several fields of scholarship.! It is in this context that intense discussions 
emerged regarding the proper use of human reason in the search for the correct 
meaning of Scripture. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
Socinian thinkers in particular incurred sharp criticism from their orthodox 
opponents for elevating human reason above Scripture. Consequently, the label 
"Socinianism" became a common polemical term used to denounce various 


1 Cf. PRRD 2:442—524; Muller, “Biblical Interpretation"; Nellen, “Growing Tension.” For a recent, 
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forms of rationalism.? Accordingly, seventeenth-century Remonstrant theolo- 
gians had to defend themselves frequently against charges of "Socinianism."? 

From these preliminary remarks about the Socinian and Remonstrant 
debates, it is clear that the question regarding the proper role of reason in 
scriptural interpretation was by no means an unheard-of issue among Dutch 
Reformed theologians in the second half of the seventeenth century. Instead, 
it had been subject to considerable reflection and discussion long before the 
emergence of the Cartesian debates in the 1640s. Nevertheless, there can be lit- 
tle doubt that this issue took on a new dimension with the advent of a sophisti- 
cated rationalist hermeneutic in Meyer's Interpres from 1666. Moreover, while 
the external pressure on established approaches to biblical interpretation 
heightened in the further course of the seventeenth century (Spinoza et al.), 
the Reformed Church continued to struggle with internal dissent resulting 
from the mixed reception of Cartesian ideas. 

The present chapter analyzes Van Til's position on the role of reason in bibli- 
cal interpretation against the background of the intellectual developments in 
the seventeenth century. This analysis proceeds from his preliminary remarks 
on Scripture, its clarity, and the task of interpretation as laid down in the 
Compendium (5.2). As a second step, Van Til's position on the role of tradition 
and church authority in scriptural interpretation is presented (5.3), before the 
focus shifts to the role of reason in this crucial part of the Protestant theologi- 
cal endeavor (5.4). The following section highlights two key principles in Van 
Til's hermeneutical approach, namely that the Bible must be understood as 
“befitting of God" and in accord with the unity of all truth, both theological 
and non-theological (5.5). The two final sections take the form of case stud- 
ies in which Van Til's approach is further elucidated and illustrated on the 
basis of two important issues in the seventeenth century, namely the issue of 
Copernicanism (5.6) and the influence of the devil in the world (5.7). A concise 
conclusion rounds off the chapter. 


5.2 Scripture, Clarity, and the Task of Interpretation 


521 Sacred Scripture 

In order to come to grips with Van Til's hermeneutics and the role of reason 
in scriptural interpretation, it is important to get a basic understanding of his 
concept of Scripture first. As will become evident in the course of this chapter, 


2 Cf. Gomes, “Reason Run Amok?” 
3 See, for instance, Bodecherus, Sociniano-remonstrantismus. 
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changes in the area of hermeneutics are clearly related to altering ideas con- 
cerning the nature of the Bible. In the Compendium, Van Til provides the fol- 
lowing definition: 


The revelations constituting revealed theology are found to be written 
down in Scripture which we call Sacred. It consists in the body of canoni- 
cal books of the Old and New Testaments, written down according to 
hypothetical necessity by divinely inspired men in their own language 
and characters. In the form of a testimony, it exhibits an utterly certain, 
complete, and clear account of divine things. It is preserved for the use of 
the faithful so that they may learn true religion from it, and that, by this 
touchstone, they may examine what is taught about religion.^ 


As is clear from this brief summary, Van Til firmly defends a high view of the 
Christian Scriptures as a unique account of divine revelations recorded by 
writers who experienced special divine guidance in their work. In many ways, 
this passage echoes the orthodox Protestant position emerging at the time of 
the Reformation. Thus, Van Til upholds the Protestant canon of biblical writ- 
ing without the “apocryphal books" (libri Apocryphi) officially endorsed by the 
Roman Catholic Church at the Council of Trent in 1546. The major reason for 
excluding these books, according to Van Til, is the fact that they were not 
written by inspired men (viri 9e6vevotot).5 Another remark that reflects Van 
Til’s allegiance to the Reformation concerns the “hypothetical necessity" of 
Scripture. In contrast to the "Papist" position, according to which the church 
could exist with oral tradition only, Van Til argues that Scripture was necessary 
for the preservation and propagation of true religion in a fallen world.® 

In the context of scriptural transmission, Van Til also addresses a ques- 
tion that was hotly debated among Reformed theologians in the seventeenth 
century, namely the issue regarding the origin of the Hebrew vowels in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. While the major reformers in the sixteenth century held 
that the vowel points were invented in postbiblical times as an (imperfect) 
aid to the reader of the text, some early orthodox theologians at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century favored the view that these vowel points were already 
part of the original texts and hence came with divine authority. As Richard 
Muller has shown, this development belonged to an overarching strategy 


4 VanTil Compendium, CTR, 8. 

Van Til, CTR, 8. 

6 VanTil CTR, 910. Cf. Turrettini, Institutio theologiae elencticae, 1:59—62. For the Roman Catholic 
position, see Bellarmino, Opera Omnia, 1:200-204 [EBT 6302]. 
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of defending the Protestant reliance on Scripture in its original languages as 
opposed to the Catholic insistence on the superiority of the Vulgate. In the 
course of the seventeenth century, leading Reformed theologians developed 
a more nuanced approach, allowing for more freedom on this particular issue 
without having to compromise on the authenticity and superiority of the 
Hebrew text." 

Having noted the diversity of opinion on various issues related to the 
Hebrew texts, Van Til writes: "It is a matter of debate whether [the letters of 
the Old Testament] had vowel points underneath them. We, however, tend 
towards the affirming position."? In what follows, he provides three arguments 
in support of this position. First, he points to the promise of divine preserva- 
tion in Mat 5:18. Second, the change or addition of vowel points would result in 
uncertainty regarding the proper reading of the text. Third, it was the common 
view of ancient Jews that the vowel points belonged to the original text. Thus, 
VanTil clearly comes down on what could be called the more conservative side 
of this debate.? What is important for the purpose of this chapter is his strong 
concern for the unambiguousness of the biblical text. 


5.2.2 The Perspicuity of Scripture 

The same concern for the unambiguousness of the Bible is also noticeable in 
Van Til’s treatment of Scripture's "excellencies" (dignitates) which he discusses 
based on his characterization of the Bible as a trustworthy testimony (testimo- 
nium) to the true religion. Accordingly, he upholds the certainty (certitudo) 
of the biblical account by underscoring and defending its divine nature and 
authority regarding everything it touches upon.!° Against the Roman Catholic 
emphasis on the necessity of extra-scriptural tradition, he maintains the Bible's 
sufficiency (sufficientia) for everything man needs to know in his pursuit of 
salvation." This attribute corresponds with the last *excellency" treated by Van 
Til that is of special importance here, namely the Bible's clearness (evidentia) 
which he defines as follows: 


The clarity of the testimony is the sufficiency of perspicuity by which 
Sacred Scripture explains things that are set forth enigmatically in one 
place, in a sufficiently simple way and through understandable speech in 


7 See PRRD 2:406-13; Muller, "The Debate over the Vowel Points." 
8 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 9. 

9 Van Til's position is similar to that espoused by his teacher Voetius. See sp 3:33-35. 
io _ Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 113. 

11 Van Til, cTR, 13-15. 
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other places, so that a man incited to attentiveness by the regenerating 
Spirit of God can with proper ease derive from it what he has to know 
regarding faith and morality. 


This definition is noteworthy not only for its unreserved advocacy of Scripture's 
perspicuity, but also because it entails a concise statement of a classic prin- 
ciple of Protestant hermeneutics, namely the maxim of "Scripture being its 
own interpreter" (scriptura sui ipsius interpres). 

By upholding this principle together with the fundamental perspicuity of 
Scripture, Van Til places himself in diametrical opposition to the hermeneu- 
tical program associated with Meyer's Interpres. According to this program, 
Scripture is “obscure and ambiguous" not only in some places, but in fact “there 
is nothing in the Sacred Writings that is not ambiguous."^ However, if there 
are no passages in Scripture which are clear by themselves, then the principle 
of self-interpreting Scripture favored by Reformed theologians must inevita- 
bly collapse. Another, external criterion is needed to establish the meaning of 
Scripture, even in the less obscure parts. This criterion, Meyer argues, is readily 
available in Cartesian philosophy.5 

Even if Van Til does not explicitly engage with Meyer’s approach, it is very 
likely that the major discussions triggered by the Interpres in the late 1660s 
are also in the background of the Compendium’s insistence on the perspicu- 
ity of Scripture. In this regard, Van Til’s distinction between clarity considered 
“objectively” (objective) or “on the part of God" (a parte Dei) and clarity con- 
sidered “subjectively” (subjective) or “related to human beings” (in ordine ad 
homines) can be highlighted. According to Van Til, God’s revelation in Scripture 
is objectively clear in and of itself. There is no reason why the divine author 
would not be able or willing to communicate his word clearly. This conviction 
is backed-up with some well-known Bible verses likening the word of God to a 
“lamp” or “light” (e.g., Ps 19:105). 

However, when the human readers come into view (subjective clarity), Van 
Til argues that different degrees of understanding can and must be distin- 
guished. Most importantly, the readers’ understanding depends on whether they 
share in the grace of regeneration or not. For those lacking this grace, Scripture 
is clear only as regards its “grammatical and historical meaning” (intellectus 


12  VanTil,cTR, 15. 

13 On Meyer's hermeneutics, see Verbeek, “Probleme der Bibelinterpretation"; Bordoli, 
Ragione, 204-31; Krop, "The Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres," 90-120. 

14 Meyer, Philosophia S. Scripturae Interpres, 74. 

15 Meyer, 40: *... hoc munus competere Philosophiae, hancque esse normam certam, ac 
minime fallacem, tam sacros Libros explicandi, quam illorum explicationes explorandi." 
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grammaticus et historicus), whereas the regenerate can truly understand the 
Bible also in its “spiritual and salvific" (spiritualis et salutaris) meaning.!6 

In the manifold reactions to Meyer's Interpres, the concept of the clarity 
of Scripture features prominently, including the distinction between objec- 
tive and subjective clarity. Already in a disputation held on May 21, 1667 under 
the precedency of Maresius, the author of the Interpres was criticized sharply 
for his failure to take this distinction into account and, consequently, for not 
doing justice to the orthodox position.!” Another early critic of the Interpres, 
the Walloon minister and professor at Utrecht Ludwig Wolzogen,!? also set 
out to disprove Meyer's hermeneutics, paying close attention to the Interpres's 
discussion of obscurity and ambiguity.!9 However, according to some more 
orthodox contemporaries, Wolzogen's critique came dangerously close to the 
position it sought to refute. 

In a treatise published a few years later, the Voetian theologian Matthias 
Nethenus?? Jamented that Wolzogen does not follow the example of his 
Reformed predecessors, but "like the Papists and this awkward exerciser [i.e., 
Meyer] he dishonors Scripture in various places using the terms 'obscurity' and 
'ambiguity."?! Having listed several of these places, Nethenus concluded that 
Wolzogen deviates from the orthodox position especially on two points. First, 
while the Reformed previously located the source of obscurity in the defects 
of the human intellect, Wolzogen maintains that Scripture itself is obscure. 
Second, according to Nethenus, the Utrecht professor “confounds the objective 
perspicuity of Scripture with the subjective perception or observation of it.”22 

Whether this assessment of Wolzogen's position is justified cannot be dis- 
cussed here. However, it is noteworthy that Nethenus's emphasis on the dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective perspicuity resembles the position 
advanced in Van Til's Compendium three decades later. Thus, there are good 
reasons to believe that Van Til sought to distance himself not only from Meyer's 


16 ~—- Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 15-16. 

17 Maresius and Van Beunen, Disputatio theologica tertia, A3r—v: "Temerariae hujus censurae 
causa fuit Anonymo (i.e., the author of the Interpres), quod nequivit distinguere inter 
obscurum aut perspicuum est nobis et quoadnos.” Cf. also Vogelsang, Contra libellum, 
93-95. 

18 | On Wolzogen and his response to Meyer, see Preus, Spinoza and the Irrelevance of Biblical 
Authority, 107—53. 

19 Wolzogen, De scripturarum interprete. 

20 On Nethenus's life and work, see Schneemelcher, “Matthias Nethenus." 

21 Nethenus, Tractatus, 162: “... variis locis, more Papistarum, et insulsi hujus Exercitatoris, 
Scripturam obscuritatis et ambiguitatis nomine traducit." 

22  Nethenus, 164. Cf. also Van Velthuysen's discussion of this distinction in Van Velthuysen, 
“Dissertatio de usu rationis in rebus theologicis, 104 [c BT 63:828]. 
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full-blown rationalism, but also from the more moderate, but still highly con- 
troversial alternative associated with Wolzogen. At the same time, it should 
be noted that Van Til nuanced his account in various ways and avoided the 
sharper polemical tone found in Nethenus. 

As has been mentioned already, Van Til makes a rather sharp distinction 
between the understanding of Scripture which can be achieved by all human 
beings in general and the understanding of the regenerate (regeniti). This dis- 
tinction was common among Reformed theologians in the seventeenth century 
and can be found, for instance, in the Leiden Synopsis Purioris Theologiae from 
1625.73 In the course of the debates following the publication of the Interpres, 
there were, however, heated discussions as to how this difference in under- 
standing can be spelled out in the face of Meyer's approach which—according 
to its critics—implied a serious blurring if not the complete eradication of this 
traditional distinction.?* 

Writing from a more traditional orthodox perspective, Nethenus emphasized 
that there is not an "accidental difference of degrees" (accidentalis graduum 
differentia) between the understanding of believers and unbelievers, but rather 
an "essential difference of kinds" (essentialis specierum differentia). While he 
acknowledges the diligence of unbelieving interpreters and even allows for a 
general illumination and cooperation of the Holy Spirit in their work, Nethenus 
argues that it fundamentally differs from the interpretive efforts of the faithful 
guided by the special operation and illumination of the Spirit. Accordingly, 
he qualifies the former's understanding as "natural, inferior, void, common, 
gloomy, ineffectual, and dead," while the latter's comprehension of Scripture 
is characterized as "supernatural, profound, true, firm, clear, holy, efficacious, 
and full of life.”25 A starker contrast is scarcely imaginable. 

Not all critical reactions to Meyer's treatise put such a strong emphasis on 
the special working of the Holy Spirit in the minds of believers. In fact, it was 
a major point of criticism raised against Wolzogen that he failed to uphold the 
orthodox position and yielded too much ground to Meyer's rationalism.?® To 
be sure, Wolzogen did not deny that believers need the help of the Holy Spirit 
and should pray for this assistance when reading the Scriptures. However, he 
rejected as “enthusiasm” any influence on the human mind which involved 
“private” dictates of the Spirit next to the dictates of Scripture.?" Taken in this 


23 Velde et al., Synopsis, 130-31. 

24 See, for instance, Arnoldus, Dissertatiuncula. 
25 Nethenus, Tractatus, 26. 

26 See the verdicts in Advisen. 

27 . Wolzogen, Orthodoxa fides, 54, 104-5. 
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sense, it is wrong to suggest that the Spirit pours "new light" into the minds 
of believers.28 According to Wolzogen, the Spirit does not add to or change 
the meaning of the words in Scripture, but guides the mind in the proper pro- 
cess of interpretation, preserves it from falling into error, or from being carried 
away by “preconceived opinions.”2° By this same working of the Spirit, believ- 
ers are not only able to properly understand the meaning of Scripture, but are 
also persuaded by the arguments made in the biblical writings.?? 

Alongthe same lines, Van Velthuysen argued that the special grace believers 
receive “does not consist in some light, neither in us nor does it add new light 
to Scripture, but it makes that we are willing to walk in the light of Scripture 
and our understanding.”*! This statement implies that the special work of the 
Holy Spirit in believers is directed at the will rather than at the intellect. It is 
less about understanding what Scripture says and more about willingness to 
submit to biblical doctrine. 

Placed in the context of the hermeneutical discussions outlined above, Van 
Til's distinction between the grammatical-historical and the spiritual-salvific 
understanding in many ways betrays his allegiance to the Cartesian approach 
advocated by thinkers like Wolzogen and Van Velthuysen. For one, Van Til 
speaks about "different degrees of understanding" (varios intellectus gradus) 
which suggests continuity rather than contrast. The scriptural understanding 
unbelievers can achieve is not radically different from that of believers, even if 
it is clearly lacking a crucial aspect. Without the special help of the Holy Spirit, 
unbelievers can come to an adequate grammatical-historical understanding 
of what the Bible says by using their natural intellectual abilities. This under- 
standing, Van Til notes, is not “persuading” (persuadens) and therefore not 
salutary. Here, the parallel to Wolzogen and Van Velthuysen, even on the level 
of terminology, is abundantly clear. 

Moreover, Van Til's Cartesian understanding of the Holy Spirit's role in the 
human mind is evident from his definition of Scripture's clarity presented 
above. There, Van Til describes the Spirit's regenerating work as "inciting" read- 
ers “to pay attention" (ad attentionem excitare) to the scriptural testimony. This 
comment is probably best understood against the background of Descartes's 
epistemology in which the notion of "attention" features prominently.?? In 


28 . Wolzogen, 103. 

29 . Wolzogen, 102. 

30 . Wolzogen, 104-5. 

31 Van Velthuysen, "Dissertatio de usu rationis in rebus theologicis," 119: “Sed illa gratia [...] 
non est lumen, neque nobis, neque Scripturae novum lumen inserit; sed ducit nos, ut in 
lumine Scripturae et intellectus nostri ambulare velimus." 

32 See Hatfield, “L'attention chez Descartes." Cf. Ragland, "Descartes on Freedom.” 
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order to attain clear perception of an object, the human mind must decide 
by an act of the will to fix its attention on that object.?? However, as Descartes 
admits, “our mind is unable to keep its attention on things without some degree 
of difficulty and fatigue," a shortcoming which often results in error.?* Thus, 
when Van Til ascribes the role of "inciting attention" to the Holy Spirit, he is 
referring to a special divine influence on the human will, remedying its natural 
defects related to lacking attention. Here again, the parallels with Wolzogen's 
position outlined above are striking. The difference between a true, salutary 
understanding of Scripture and a mere historical-grammatical understanding 
is not to be sought in a renewed or transformed intellect able to find some 
higher meaning in the biblical writings, but in the will to pay proper attention 
and submit to the Bible's doctrine. 


52.3 Interpretation and the Meaning of Scripture 

In the Compendium's chapter on the “use of Scripture,” Van Til also devotes a 
brief section to the nature of biblical interpretation, which begins with a con- 
cise definition: "Interpretation is the explanation of the true meaning (deter- 
mined through logical judgment) accommodated to the understanding."95 In 
what follows, Van Til expands on this definition in various ways. Most impor- 
tantly, the central term *meaning" (sensus) receives more attention. 

In the first place, Van Til highlights that the meaning of Scripture is inextri- 
cably linked with the nature of the Bible as the inspired word of God. Since it 
is the Holy Spirit who speaks in the Scriptures, their meaning must be under- 
stood to be "the very intention and sentiment of the Spirit" (mens ipsa et sen- 
tentia Spritus).?9 Regarding this meaning, Van Til maintains that, if understood 
correctly, a distinction can be made between the “literal sense" (sensus literalis) 
and the “mystical sense" (sensus mysticus). The literal sense concerns the words 
used in Scripture inasmuch as they describe history. This sense is singular 
(unicus), unless a syllepsis is involved.?? 

The mystical sense concerns things referred to in Scripture bearing a symbolic 
meaning which can be derived from their particular role in salvation history. 
Depending on whether this symbolic meaning relates to a matter of faith, 


33 See AT 8A:38; CSM 1:221 and cf. AT 11:361; CSM 1:344; AT 11:385; CSM 1:355. 

34 AT 8A:37; CSM 1:220. 

35 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 19: "Interpretatio est sensus genuini, judicio logico eruti, expli- 
catio ad intellectum accommodata." 

36 . Van Til, CTR, 19. 

37 The term syllepsis refers to “a figure by which a word or expression is used simultaneously 
in its literal and figurative sense." See Dupriez, A Dictionary, 440. 
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morality, or the future life, it is called allegorical, tropological, or anagogical.38 
Thus, Van Til in a sense retains all four elements of the medieval quadriga 
(fourfold sense of Scripture)?? even if they are clearly modified to fit into his 
basic two-fold distinction (literal/mystical). In this regard, Van Til's approach 
was by no means original. In fact, his account of scriptural interpretation 
reads as a summary of the more extended remarks in Burman's Synopsis or 
Braun's Doctrina.*° 

Having laid out more general aspects of Van Til's hermeneutical approach 
in the present section, the following two sections will focus particularly on two 
contested elements with regard to biblical interpretation in the seventeenth 
century. First, some remarks will be made regarding Van Til's stance on the role 
of tradition and church authorities when it comes to assessing the orthodoxy 
(or heterodoxy) of certain understandings of the Bible (5.3). Second, attention 
will be given to his position on the proper use of human reason in scriptural 
interpretation (5.4). 


5.3 Tradition and Church Authority 


As is commonly known, diverging convictions about the authority of tradi- 
tion and ecclesiastical institutions were at the center of the sixteenth-century 
debates leading to the Protestant Reformation. Against the Roman Catholic 
tendency to coordinate Scripture and tradition, the Reformers developed 
their principle of sola scriptura according to which Scripture is the sole ulti- 
mate authority against which all other authorities must be tested.^! As the 
Protestant churches established themselves in the course of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, they developed their own authoritative tradition in the 
form of confessional documents and ecclesiastical decisions. Unsurprisingly, 
these developments led to new tensions within the Protestant churches. 

The Arminian crisis in the Dutch Republic of the early seventeenth century 
was at a fundamental level a conflict about the authority and binding nature 
of the doctrine set down in the Reformed Church's catechism and confession. 
The Synod of Dordt (1618-19) not only confirmed the authority of existing 
confessional statements, but also produced a new explanatory document that 


38 . VanTil CTR, 19. 

39 Cf Muller, Dictionary, 301-3. 

40 See Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 1:70-89; Braun, Doctrina, 23-36. 
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had to be subscribed by every office bearer of the church. In addition to that, 
the Synod also decided to mandate a new translation of the Bible.^? Roughly 
two decades after the decision at Dordt, the so-called Statenvertaling ("States 
Translation,” also known as “Dutch Standard Version") appeared in 1637.7? It 
came not only with the biblical text itself, but also with innumerable annota- 
tions explaining Greek and Hebrew idioms, discussing issues of translation, 
and providing cross-references to related texts. 

Thanks to the support of the magistrate, the Statenvertaling became the 
new official version used in Reformed congregations throughout the Dutch 
Republic. As an effect, it inevitably gained a formative impact on the inter- 
pretation of biblical texts. However, not all theologians were content with this 
development. There was a group of exegetes, sometimes labelled as “scrip- 
turarians" (scripturarii), who strongly emphasized that Scripture should be 
consulted in its original source texts, and that biblical interpretation must 
not be confined to the rather narrow limits set by the Statenvertaling and 
its annotations.^^ 

In the late 1660s, this question became an issue in a public quarrel in 
Groningen between the two professors Samuel Maresius and Jacob Alting. 
Among the many errors Maresius ascribed to his colleague Alting was the posi- 
tion "that the Dutch annotations to the Holy Bible had no authority at all" and 
therefore could not be used as a touchstone for orthodox doctrine.^5 In his 
response, Alting readily admitted that he was of the opinion that the anno- 
tations only represented the private opinion of the annotators.^9 Apparently, 
three decades after its publication, the Statenvertaling and its annotations 
were considered a standard of traditional orthodoxy by some, while others 
refused to attribute special authority to it. 

Fifteen years later, this issue was still a point of contention when Van Til 
entered the public arena. The only difference was that the polemics had shifted 
from the academic to the popular realm. Accordingly, controversies were 
fought out in the Dutch vernacular which made it easier for a broader audi- 
ence to follow the arguments. In the second edition of his Inleydinge (1684), 
Van Til addressed this issue primarily as a follower of Cocceius, attempting 
to defend his teacher's achievements. There, he laments that the “censors” 
reject Cocceius's translations simply for deviating from the Statenvertaling 


42 See Moser, Sinnema, and Selderhuis, eds., Acta of the Synod of Dordt, 1:16-24. 
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without paying attention to the original texts. In so doing, these censors show 
that they attribute “more value and power” to the Statenvertaling “than to the 
original text. Consequently, they make the new translation in effect normative 
and use it as a normative instrument by which every mind is supposed to be 
regulated.’*” While Van Til acknowledges that he holds in high esteem the work 
of the translators, he still considers it to be the work of fallible humans which 
must be open for corrections.?? In the position of his opponents, Van Til identi- 
fies the danger of betraying a crucial achievement of the Reformation, namely 
the freedom from the Vulgate as the normative translation of the papacy.^? 

According to Van Tils major interlocutor in this debate, the Utrecht minis- 
ter Henricus Brinck, theologians should treat the established translation with 
the highest respect and may not introduce any changes unless this is “abso- 
lutely necessary"*? Even then, it is not the individual minister or theologian 
who decides about the legitimacy of changes, but the church. Suggestions 
for improvement should first of all be presented to the proper church body.?! 
However if one reads between the lines of Brinck's polemics, one realizes that, 
ultimately, he is not so much concerned with deviating translations as such. 
Instead, he fears that through them, novel, divisive, and even harmful interpre- 
tations could get a foothold in the church.*? 

In the same discussion with Brinck, a second issue regarding the authority of 
the church came to the fore: Do the synods of the (Reformed) church have the 
authority to prescribe the correct interpretation of the Bible and, accordingly, 
oblige their ministers and members to uphold this ‘official’ interpretation? In 
marked contrast to Brinck,>? Van Til vehemently denied that the decisions of 
synods have any intrinsic authority. The same is true, he argued, with regard to 
the books of respected theologians. Both synodical decisions and the insights 
of respectable theologians are to be accepted as authoritative only insofar 
as what they say accords with Scripture as the sole norm and touchstone a 
Christian should admit.5+ Moreover, it is every individual believer's responsi- 
bility to weigh the arguments and ultimately judge the evidence: 
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Everyone must be certain himself and rightly distinguish between light 
and darkness, between good and evil; and seek to understand God's word, 
to believe, and to justify it; not according to the opinion of others, but 
according to God's opinion. He may and must use the help of gifted men 
in order to arrive at the true understanding by way of their instruction. 
However, he may not accept their instruction before he senses clearly 
the meaning of the Spirit which reveals itself by its own light to the atten- 
tive soul.55 


Van Til warned his readers that the fundamental achievements of the Refor- 
mation were at stake in this issue. When new insights were judged against the 
measuring rod of the exegetical tradition—instead of Scripture itself—this 
could only be an indication of an incipient relapse into Roman Catholicism.5$ 

As is evident from Van Til's position on the authority of the official transla- 
tion, synodical decisions, and respected theological teachers, the individual's 
freedom in biblical interpretation was an important element in his hermeneu- 
tical approach. Human traditions, regardless of their origin, have no right to 
interfere with this basic freedom. At their best, they present compelling argu- 
ments based on Scripture itself. As has been pointed out in earlier chapters, 
this individualist epistemology, even in matters theological, was probably 
influenced by the Cartesian understanding of the mind.5” 


54 The Proper Use of Reason 


Van Til specifically deals with the role of reason in the Compendium, where he 
addresses the question regarding the proper "judge of controversies" ( judex 
controversiarum) about the correct meaning of Scripture. As has been men- 
tioned already, this role is ascribed to the conscience of the individual Christian 
in contrast to the view of the "Papists" who hold that “either the Pope, or coun- 
cils, or councils confirmed by the Pope" can pass infallible judgments in such 
controversies.°® 

In addition to the “Papist position,” Van Til mentions another “erroneous 
opinion” ( falsa sententia) which he ascribes to the "Socinians."5? According to 
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59 Fora study of Socinian hermeneutics and the relationship between faith and reason, see 
Salatowsky, "Nusquam a clarissima Scripturae luce recedere.” The influence of Socinian 
ideas on Remonstrant theologians is analyzed in Daugirdas, “Biblical Hermeneutics.’ 
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this view, "the judge of controversies is reason, so that in this way they can 
drive out the mysteries of faith from theology and believe only what is within 
the reach of reason."8? In his appendix on the major errors of Socinianism, Van 
Til gives a more elaborate characterization of (what he considers to be) the 
Socinian position: 


That which could not be maintained without diminishing the authority 
of Sacred Scripture except by trifling with its pronouncements and by 
weakening it through whatever kind of interpretation, the adversaries 
[i.e. the Socinians] have admitted through two erroneous principles. The 
first is: human reason alone is the interpreter of Sacred Scripture, and no 
meaning is to be admitted in Sacred Scripture except that which reason 
approves [...]. And the second principle is: Sacred Scripture is given its 
due even if its words are taken in their lightest meanings. Just as if the men 
who were inspired by God had constantly employed exaggerations and 
made use of very swollen words exhibiting the outward shell rather than 
intending to teach and give instruction according to the right meaning. 


As is evident from this passage, Van Til is very eager to distinguish his own 
position from that of the Socinians. According to him, scriptural interpreta- 
tion, which seeks to do justice to the nature of the sacred texts, may not be con- 
fined to the narrow realm of human reason. Moreover, sound interpretation 
must strive to avoid superficiality and discern the full meaning and intention 
of the words used by the inspired writers. 

In response to the Socinian position, Van Til briefly outlines his own 
approach regarding the role of reason. Above all, he deems it necessary to make 
a basic distinction regarding the meaning of the word ‘reason’ (ratio).9? In the 
first meaning of the word, 'reason' simply refers to the human mind (mens). 
Elsewhere, Van Til named this aspect "subjective reason" (ratio subjectiva).9? 
Second, ‘reason’ can also refer to the “complex of inborn notions, ideas, and 
axioms’ (notionum, idearum, et axiomatum complexum) in the human mind.* 
This aspect is properly called *objective reason" (ratio objectiva). Having estab- 
lished this basic distinction, Van Til explains that both aspects of 'reason' play 
a role in scriptural interpretation, albeit in different ways.® 


60 X VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 21. 

61 Van Til, CTR, 218. 

62 Cf. the similar distinction at the very beginning of Van Velthuysen, “Dissertatio de usu 
rationis in rebus theologicis,” 101. 

63 _ Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 8. 

64 Van Til, cTN, 8. 
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The fact that the human mind is involved in reading and interpreting 
Scripture is self-evident. After all, it is through the mind that human beings 
acquire any kind of knowledge. Moreover, the mind also actively engages the 
content of Scripture in at least three ways. First, it compares various parts of 
Scripture with one another. This function of reason lies at the root of the clas- 
sic Protestant notion of Scripture as self-interpreting. By comparing less clear 
passages with clearer ones, the human mind can come to a better understand- 
ing of biblical teaching. Second, the human mind contributes to interpretation 
by illustrating or elucidating the truths found in the Bible. Third, the human 
mind is involved in scriptural interpretation by drawing logical conclusions 
from the biblical data.96 With respect to this latter aspect especially, Van Til 
emphasizes that the use of reason remains "ministerial" (ministerialis) in 
nature.® In other words, it does not interfere with the content of Scripture but 
merely serves as an instrument to bring clearly to light what is contained in the 
sacred writings.98 

Compared to these more elaborate comments, Van Til's remark concern- 
ing the use of “objective reason" in scriptural interpretation is very brief: “If 
you understand by 'reason' inborn notions, or reason considered objectively, 
we acknowledge that they [i.e., the inborn notions] should be compared."6? 
No details are given here as to what such a comparison would entail. It can, 
however, be inferred from remarks about the relationship between natural and 
revealed theology given earlier in the Compendium and elsewhere”? that this 
comparison aims at demonstrating the harmony between Scripture and reason. 

Van Til's brief statement on the role of objective reason inevitably triggers 
the question about interpretive strategies for those cases in which the compar- 
ison results in tensions or even outright contradictions. In the Compendium, 
Van Til does not systematically address this issue. However, some indications 
can be derived from his engagement with the Socinian position. In good scho- 
lastic fashion, Van Til begins by succinctly formulating the core of the issue: 


Therefore, the state of the controversy is, whether the human mind as it 
exists in every human being (without taking into account [divine] illumi- 
nation) judging according to its preconceived convictions can legitimately 


66 Van Til, CTR, 21. 
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68 On the distinction between the (formal) usus ministerialis and the (material) usus magis- 
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reject that which is clearly revealed when it appears to be contrary to its 
reasoning, or when it transcends reason."! 


Van Til decidedly answers this question in the negative, adducing three 
arguments. First, he asserts that Scripture itself claims that it is speaking 
about mysteries, a statement that obviously presupposes that these scriptural 
mysteries are beyond the reach of human reason. Second, he argues that the 
human mind in its natural state is dominated by erroneous opinions and hence 
incompetent to make adequate judgments regarding the matters in question. 
Third, Van Til points to Bible passages suggesting that the natural human mind 
is bound to submit to revelation and be transformed by it.” To be sure, Van 
Til's anti-Socinian remarks summarized here are not intended to provide a 
comprehensive treatment of reason's role in biblical interpretation. Instead, 
they are meant to reject a rather extreme form of theological rationalism that 
acknowledges neither the necessity of divine renewal nor the possibility of 
theological truths that go beyond what (natural) reason can establish itself. 

It is important to note that Van Til uses a specific definition of human reason 
here that does not correspond neatly to the two-fold distinction made earlier. 
Here, he is not talking formally about the faculty of the human mind, nor does 
he refer to “objective reason" in the sense of “inborn notions.” The definition 
of reason employed in this engagement with the Socinian position certainly 
presupposes the formal aspects of “mind,” but it also includes the material 
aspect of “preconceived convictions" (praeconceptae opiniones). It is precisely 
because of this latter aspect that Van Til rejects the Socinian approach. The 
problem lies not so much in the fact that the Socinians advocate a positive role 
of reason in scriptural interpretation but that they presuppose a problematic 
concept of reason. 

In the Compendium, the Socinians are not the only group criticized for their 
position on reason and Scripture. In addition, Van Til also takes issue with the 
Anabaptists for their failure to appreciate the positive use of reason, particu- 
larly when it comes to logically deriving doctrines from the Bible: "They [i.e., 
the Anabaptists] refuse to accept Infant baptism and seek a way of escape 
from the arguments advanced by means of logical conclusions. We regard as 
revealed those consequences which are legitimately [...] deduced from Sacred 
Scripture"7? Contrary to this Anabaptist position, and following an established 
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tradition among Reformed thinkers,"* Van Til upholds the legitimacy of using 
the powers of human reason to order biblical data into a logically coherent 
system of doctrine. This endeavor is based on the conviction that what is 
legitimately derived from the Bible has no less authority than what is found 
immediately in Scripture. Logically deduced teachings, like the doctrine of 
infant baptism, are regarded as divinely revealed truth, rather than a product 
of human ingenuity. 

Van Til's rather brief remarks about the theological use of reason made in 
response to Socinian rationalism and Anabaptist biblicism are firmly in line 
with the broader Reformed tradition in the early modern era. However, given 
the heated hermeneutical debates in the seventeenth century, it is remarkable 
that he does not weigh in on these more recent issues here. To be sure, the 
Compendium was meant to be a concise textbook. Nevertheless, this omis- 
sion is surprising when one considers the amount of ink spent on discussing 
Spinoza's ideas in the c TN (see chapter 6). After all, as will be demonstrated in 
the following sections, Van Til did reflect more thoroughly on the relationship 
between "objective reason" and Scripture in his other writings. Moreover, his 
exegetical writings bear witness to his hermeneutical principles. 


55 Interpretation “Befitting of God" and the Unity of Truth 


Unlike some of his contemporaries,” Van Til did not engage in general sys- 
tematic reflections on the proper method of biblical interpretation. His rather 
cursory remarks in the Compendium outlined above have to be supplemented 
from remarks spread out over his other writings. In order to arrive at a more 
complete picture, one would have to engage in a detailed study of his commen- 
taries. Obviously, such an analysis goes far beyond the scope of this chapter. 
Here, only a few recurring themes can be highlighted that help to understand 
Van Til’s place in the seventeenth century debates surrounding the emergence 
of a specifically Cartesian approach to biblical interpretation. 

One of Van Til's hermeneutical guidelines related to the relationship between 
"objective reason" and scriptural interpretation concerns his principle that 


74 For other seventeenth-century accounts defending this approach more elaborately, see 
Gillespie, A Treatise, 238-45 (ch. xx); Turrettini, Institutio theologiae elencticae, 1:38-45. 
Cf. Muller, PRRD, 2:497—500. 

75 The most famous work of early-modern hermeneutics is Dannhauer, Hermeneutica sacra. 
Next to him, there were many others who wrote on the proper method of biblical inter- 
pretation. For an annotated list of Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman Catholic authors at 
the time, see Neubauer, Johann Jacob Rambachs Erläuterung, 27-46. 
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the Bible cannot and may not be interpreted in a way which contradicts God's 
nature. This principle is stated clearly already in the second edition of the 
Inleydinge (1684), where Van Til explains it as follows: 


Therefore, because we believe that Scripture is the word of God, we 
immediately see the demand of faith that we may not understand this 
Scripture other than in a way fitting to God. And every understanding, in 
which God is not presented to us as speaking according to the require- 
ments of his virtues and excellencies, we surely know to have come forth 
from an evil spirit who is opposed to God's glory and seeks to besmirch 
his majesty or cast doubts on his word. In particular, one expects from 
God no other speech, or word, except that in which truth and holiness go 
hand in hand with wisdom and prudence. Any speech, in which only one 
of these perfections is wanting, nobody shall believe to have come forth 
from God. Any interpretation, in which someone comes up with a mean- 
ing of Scripture, which contradicts manifest truth or evident holiness, or 
which makes Scripture appear as speaking foolishly or imprudently, can- 
not come forth from a faithful Christian.”6 


This passage stands in the wider context of a chapter which discusses the “dis- 
cerning of Spirits" (onderscheyding der Geesten), that is, the problem of finding 
out which interpretations of the Bible come from God, and which ones are 
inspired by evil spirits seeking to deceive the faithful. In the first place, Van Til 
points to the immediate literary context. The true interpretation of any given 
passage is characterized by its full agreement with what is taught in preceding 
and subsequent passages.’” Second, any interpretation must be tested as to 
its agreement with the overall message of the Bible, culminating in the New 
Testament's teaching about Christ.7® This is the classic hermeneutical concept 
of the “analogy of faith" (analogia fidei) going back to the Patristic era. In a 
third step, Van Til adds yet another, even wider context within which scriptural 
interpretation must be assessed, namely manifest truth as a whole regardless 
of its origin. Accordingly, a correct understanding of Scripture cannot contra- 
dict God's character as known not only from Scripture but also through con- 
science (natural theology).7? It is with respect to this third context that Van Til 
makes the strong remarks found in the rather lengthy quote above. 
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Scripture, Van Til emphasizes, must be interpreted in accordance with man- 
ifest truth about God's character, but also in line with other, non-religious truth 
which he calls *evident experience" (notoire experientie) and among which he 
counts “what every man can know beyond doubt to be the case, be it in history, 
arts, or sciences.”®° In fact, as Van Til adds later on, it belongs to the task of a 
truly faithful interpreter of Scripture to demonstrate how the various truths are 
not only in harmony, but also support and confirm one another?! Given the 
fact that all truth comes from God, biblical interpretation should not retreat 
into an exclusively religious realm. Instead, it should take an active role in the 
wider scientific debate, asserting its position among other domains of knowl- 
edge with the aim of exhibiting the harmony of all truth. 

Van Tis position as espoused in the Inleydinge evoked the vehement protest 
of Henricus Brinck who gained some fame in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century for his ardent opposition to what he considered to be dangerous nov- 
elties in theology and philosophy? In his massive polemic entitled Toet-steen 
der waarheid en der dwalingen (“Touchstone of Truth and Errors,” 1685), he col- 
lected countless quotations from his opponents' writings adding fiercely criti- 
cal remarks with the aim of refuting their positions.5? Among the quotations 
incorporated into the Toet-steen is also the passage from Van Til’s Inleydinge 
given above. According to Brinck, there can be no doubt that Van Til's empha- 
sis on interpreting Scripture in a way befitting to God's character, is only a pre- 
text in the attempt “to play the master over Scripture, passing judgments on 
what is or is not befitting to God and in accordance with his prudence.”84 This 
assessment hardly does justice to the context and intention of Van Til's pas- 
sage. At the same time, it is not surprising that it caused offense to someone 
who, above all, feared the advancement of a rationalist approach to the Bible 
within the Dutch Reformed Church. 

About two years after the publication of Brinck's Toet-steen, Van Til responded 
to his fellow minister's criticism in the preface to the second edition of his 
Matthew commentary (1687). Quite rightly, he pointed out that Brinck had 
made a caricature of his position and drew various unwarranted conclusions 


8o Van Til, Inleydinge, 93. As such, Van Til's appreciation for secular knowledge and its use- 
fulness in biblical interpretation is not indicative of a Cartesian mindset. For Voetius's 
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which made him appear highly unorthodox.® In addition to refuting Brinck’s 
criticism, Van Til also took some efforts to restate his opinion and explain it 
more fully. In particular, he argued that his hermeneutical approach did not 
deviate from the consensus of orthodox theologians as it clearly upholds 
the long-established principle that “what Scripture speaks about God in 
human terms (&vðpwronaððç) has to be interpreted in a sense befitting of 
God (9eompenwe).” For instance, when the Bible speaks about God's wrath, 
this description must not be interpreted as if the divine being, like humans, 
is moved by bodily passions. After all, Van Til argues, such an interpretation 
would be in conflict with God's infinite perfection and blessedness.®® 

Even if Brinck clearly overstated his case, his intuition was not misguided. 
On some key issues, Van Til's reading of the Bible differed from the 'Voetian 
orthodoxy' advocated by the Utrecht minister. This difference in interpreta- 
tion is clearly related to a greater confidence in the powers of human reason to 
establish truths about God and nature. Moreover, much like his Cartesian pre- 
decessors, Van Til was ready to question and even abandon well-established, 
traditional interpretations for the sake of maintaining the harmony of truth. 
While he took care to avoid the controversial language of the 1650s, Van Til 
gave more room to the "human nature" of the Bible. This will become evident 
in the next section dealing with Van Til's stance on the issue of heliocentrism. 


5.6 The Bible, Divine Accommodation, and the Copernican Worldview 


The early-modern debates surrounding the heliocentric worldview are com- 
monly connected to the famous Italian natural philosopher Galileo Galilei 
(1564-1642) and his heresy trial before the Roman inquisition in the early 
1630s." This trial was not an isolated event but stands in the context of pro- 
longed discussions related to new scientific developments.5? In 1616 a del- 
egation of eleven Roman Catholic scholars passed their judgment on the 
heliocentric position which was stated in the following proposition: "The sun 


85 This caricature of Van Til's position was repeated in a lecture held by Philippus Jacobus 
Hoedemaker (1839-1910) at the Vrije Universiteit in Amsterdam. See Hoedemaker, Op het 
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86 Van Til, Euangelium (1687), **3r-v. 
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The Trial of Galileo. 

88 Fora concise overview of the early modern discussions concerning biblical interpretation 
in the face of new astronomical discoveries, see Nellen, "The Development." 
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is the center of the world and completely immobile as regards local motion.” 
The scholars' assessment reads: 


This proposition is foolish and absurd in philosophy, and formally hereti- 
cal inasmuch as it explicitly contradicts in many places the sense of Holy 
Scripture, according to the proper meaning of the words and according to 
the common interpretation and understanding of the Holy Fathers and 
the doctors of theology.?? 


As this statement makes clear, any advocacy of heliocentrism was ruled out as 
incompatible with the Bible and church tradition. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that alternative worldviews could not be discussed at all. As long as natu- 
ral philosophers like Galileo spoke and wrote about the heliocentric worldview 
merely as "hypothetical" (i.e., without any truth claims) and as long as they 
did not interfere with the theologians' prerogative of scriptural interpretation, 
they could carry on their work more or less undisturbed.?9 

Needless to say, discussions of heliocentrism were not confined to the Roman 
Catholic realm. Early on, Protestant Reformers like Martin Luther's (1483-1546) 
successor Philipp Melanchthon (1497-1560) reacted to the publication of 
Nicolaus Copernicus's (1473-1543) De Revolutionibus from 1543, arguing that 
heliocentrism is obviously in conflict with the plain truth of Scripture. Therefore, 
it should not be taught to the youth, but be reserved for the intellectual exer- 
cises of experienced scholars.?! Melanchthon's assessment lay at the root of 
what modern historians call the “Wittenberg interpretation" of Copernicus's 
theory. Adherents of this wide-spread view, like the Tübingen professor of 
theology Andreas Osiander (1562-1617) rejected heliocentrism but valued 
Copernicus's mathematical contributions to astronomy.?? As time went by, 
this approach lost credibility and more and more scholars in the Holy Roman 
Empire embraced (a form of) the heliocentric worldview. In 1596, the German 
mathematician Johannes Kepler (1571-1630) published an extensive defense of 
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the Copernican system with the explicit approval from the Tübingen univer- 
sity senate.?3 

The ^Wittenberg interpretation" can be contrasted with the "Leiden interpre- 
tation" of Copernicus's work, which became the background for the major helio- 
centric discussions in the Netherlands of the seventeenth century. According to 
Rienk Vermij, the peculiar history, setting, and character of Leiden University 
facilitated the emergence of an academic climate in which some cosmographi- 
cal aspects of Copernicus's work could be discussed favorably even if none 
of the Leiden humanists advocated full-fledged heliocentrism.?* With the 
exception of a few intellectual outsiders, like the mathematician Simon Stevin 
(1548-1620)?5 and the Reformed minister Philips Lansbergen (1561—1632),?6 
staunch proponents of the “new worldview" are found only later, that is, at the 
time when Descartes's philosophy gained prevalence among Dutch Academics. 
Vermij writes: “Copernican cosmology had always been handicapped because 
it ran counter to accepted ideas on the universe. Descartes finally changed this. 
Thus, it was Cartesianism that turned the heliocentric theory into an accept- 
able and indeed dominant idea."?? 

One of the major challenges for proponents of heliocentrism, even before 
the arrival of Cartesianism, was to harmonize their worldview with the various 
places in the Bible which, according to traditional interpretations, suggest a 
geocentric universe.?9? New hermeneutical strategies were needed that would 
enable them to demonstrate their allegiance to Scripture and hence escape 
charges of heresy. Thus, in his Lettera alla Granduchessa di Toscana ("Letter 
to the Grand Duchess of Tuscany")?? dated from 1615, Galileo famously devel- 
oped what modern scholars call an *accommodationist approach” to Scripture. 

The basic premise of this approach is that the Bible, when addressing natural 
phenomena, oftentimes speaks in a way *accommodated to the understand- 
ing of every man.” As an effect, Scripture's teaching appears “to differ from 
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the absolute truth so far as the bare meaning of the words is concerned."100 
However, this failure to speak according to absolute truth in natural matters 
does not detract from the Bible's divine authority because the Holy Spirit 
never intended to do so. Scripture must be read as God's word about the way of 
human salvation, not as an astronomy textbook. Citing an “ecclesiastic person 
of the most eminent degree,” Galileo asserts “that the intention of the Holy 
Spirit is to teach us how one goes to heaven, not how heaven goes.”!0! 

As will become clear in what follows, there are many similarities between 
Galileo's hermeneutical remarks in the Lettera and the strategies employed 
by Dutch Cartesians a few decades later. In fact, one aspect has already 
been discussed to some extent in a previous chapter, namely the Cartesian's 
emphasis on the “practical nature" of theology clearly present also in Van 
Til's Compendium.!°? In any case, it should be noted that scholars like Galileo 
carefully reflected on the hermeneutical implications of heliocentrism before 
Cartesian philosophy appeared on the intellectual scene in the Dutch Republic 
and elsewhere.103 

Thus, the observation that certain hermeneutical strategies were decried as 
"Cartesian novelties" in the middle of the seventeenth century, should not lead 
to the conclusion that these strategies actually originated with Descartes's fol- 
lowers or even with the French philosopher himself. At the same time, it can 
be shown that Dutch Cartesians adapted and developed existing approaches 
in their own theologico-philosophical contexts and in line with their particu- 
lar argumentative purposes. 


5.63  Lipstorp and the Emergence of Cartesian Copernicanism 

The year 1653 marks an important moment in the academic discussion of the 
Copernican worldview in the Dutch Republic as it saw the publication of two sub- 
stantial treatises systematically defending the truth of heliocentrism.!?^^ The 
first one, entitled Copernicus redivivus, seu de vero mundi systemate ("Copernicus 


ioo  Favaro, Opere, 5:316: “... ed essendo, di più, convenuto nelle Scritture, per accommodarsi 
all’ intendimento dell’ universale, dir molte cose diverse, in aspetto e quanto al nudo sig- 
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Italian cardinal and church historian Cesare Baronio (1538-1607). 

102 See chapter 3.7. 
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Revivified, or, On the True System of the World”),!°5 became notorious due to the 
fact that its author, the young German scholar Daniel Lipstorp (1631-1684),106 
had publicly rejected heliocentrism only one year earlier based on theological 
reasons.!?? Under the influence of Descartes's philosophy, however, he quickly 
revised his position and came out as an outspoken proponent of the heliocen- 
tric worldview. For anti-Cartesians like the Leiden minister Jacob du Bois,!08 
this swift conversion was clear evidence of the dangerous impact Cartesianism 
had on the authority and the proper interpretation of the Bible.109 

In the final chapter of the Copernicus redivivus, Lipstorp briefly discusses 
the question as to how his Copernicanism could be harmonized with the 
Bible. Much in line with Galileo, he emphasized that the Scriptures were not 
meant to teach us how to philosophize, but to "instruct men unto salvation 
and prepare them for heavenly glory"? With respect to those Scripture pas- 
sages that suggest geocentrism, Lipstorp writes that they can be “reconciled 
easily with the Pythagorean position" if only one understands that “in these 
places, Holy Scripture speaks according to our way of observing, perceiving, 
and comprehending, and in line with how things appear to us."!! According to 
Lipstorp, this is the common answer of the Copernicans, and in fact one can 
easily see how his approach agrees with the remarks made by Galileo almost 
four decades earlier. In any case, it is very difficult to trace a specific "Cartesian" 
influence here. 


56.2  Wittich's Dissertationes and the Ensuing Academic Discussions 

Compared to the stir caused by Lipstorp's book, the discussions emerging 
from the publication of the other 1653 treatise were much more severe and 
protracted. This is probably due to the fact that its author was to become one 
of the foremost Cartesian theologians of the seventeenth century. The refer- 
ence is, of course, to Christoph Wittich and his Dissertationes duae ("Two 
Dissertations") published by Elzevir in Amsterdam." In the first disputation, 
he undertook to demonstrate two major points. First, he argued that Scripture 
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was never meant to be the basis of physics. Second, he made the case that 
the Bible does not always speak "accurate truth" when it deals with natural 
things, but often follows the “opinion of the common people.” Of course, as 
is evident from what has been said thus far, neither of these two points was 
an unheard-of novelty. However, Wittich's account clearly surpassed previous 
writings in scope and academic rigor. In addition to that, the young Duisburg 
professor made no secret of his strong confidence in Cartesian philosophy, par- 
ticularly with respect to physics and cosmology. This confidence found expres- 
sion in rather strong language. 

At the center of the prolonged debate ensuing from the publication of the 
Dissertationes stood the question whether or not Wittich's hermeneutics was 
in conflict with the orthodox Reformed understanding of the Bible as the 
inspired word of God.!? The notion that Scripture speaks in ways accommo- 
dated to human understanding was not foreign to Reformed theologians who 
stood in the tradition of the Genevan Reformer John Calvin (1509-1564).!!4 
However, the argument that Scripture's teaching—because of its accom- 
modated nature—is inferior to the knowledge gained in natural philosophy 
definitely went too far for many of Wittich's contemporaries. If the Bible often- 
times speaks "according to the opinion of the common people" even where 
this opinion demonstrably deviates from the truth of the matter, then the reli- 
ability of God's word was at stake. 

Naturally, Wittich knew very well that his position could be read as say- 
ing that the Holy Spirit deliberately teaches falsities in Scripture, or does not 
even know the truth himself. Therefore, he made a sharp distinction between 
the words and phrases used in the biblical writings and the actual opinion of 
the Spirit: 


Scripture is said to speak according to the opinion of the common people. 
This means that it uses those established wordings with which the com- 
mon people express their opinion, regardless of whether this happens 
through simple or complex terms. In so doing, however, the Holy Spirit 
does not make this opinion his own. Instead, that which he brings forth 
in a customary manner and by using established wordings taken from the 
street, he understands correctly. After all, he is the source of all wisdom.!5 


113 For an overview of this debate, the major protagonists, and their writings, see Vermij, 
The Calvinist Copernicans, 256-71; Eberhardt, Christoph Wittich, 151-95. 
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According to Wittich, the Holy Spirit perfectly knows all truth, including truth 
about natural things, but he deliberately chooses not to reveal it: 


However, the Holy Spirit does not want to exhibit in Scripture the bare 
truth about natural things of which he has perfect knowledge, but he 
leaves it in doubt, in the meantime allowing educated people to compare 
these phrases with Philosophy so that they might learn whether they are 
accurate or derived from the common people.!!6 


The prime example showing how this comparison between the phrases used 
in Scripture and the knowledge of (natural) philosophy works is, of course, the 
question of Copernicanism. In the second dissertation, Wittich devotes a lengthy 
chapter to demonstrating the implications of his hermeneutical approach for 
the interpretation of Scripture passages which traditionally served as proof-texts 
for the geocentric worldview.” 

Among these passages is also Psalm 19:4b-6 which will receive some attention 
below where Van Til's approach will be discussed. This passage reads as follows: 


In the heavens [God] has set a tent for the sun, 
(5) which comes out like a bridegroom from his wedding canopy, 
and like a strong man runs its course with joy. 
(6) Its rising is from the end of the heavens, 
and its circuit to the end of them; 
and nothing is hid from its heat. 


Wittich's comment on this passage is perfectly in line with his general prin- 
ciples stated in the first dissertation. “If one attends to these expressions,’ he 
asks, "is it then not clearer than the midday sun that they refer to the opinion 
of the common people based on the prejudice of the senses? Namely, the opin- 
ion, that the ends of the sky are found where our vision comes to its limits and 
the earth seems to touch the sky."!!? This comment betrays Wittich's Cartesian 
mindset both on the level of terminology and content. Plain sense experience 
results in prejudice (praejudicium), that is, in a defective perspective on reality. 
In Cartesian epistemology, prejudice is the major hindrance on the way to find- 
ing the truth. It is not difficult to understand, why such comments raised red 
flags among anti-Cartesian theologians. 


116 Wittich, 4. 
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56.3 Van Velthuysen's Popular Pamphlets 

While the academic discussions on heliocentrism revolving around Wittich's 
controversial hermeneutics as set down in the Dissertationes and subsequent 
treatises were still going on, debates also broke out in the broader public out- 
side the universities due to pamphlets appearing in the Dutch vernacular.!? It 
all began with a short, 31-page treatise anonymously published in 1655 under 
the programmatic title Bewys dat noch de leere van der sonne stilstant, en des 
aertryx bewegingh, noch de gronden vande Philosophie van Renatus Des Cartes 
strijdig sijn met Godtswoort ("Proof That the Opinion of Those Who Teach That 
the Sun Stands Still and That the Earth Moves Is Not in Conflict with God's 
Word").2? In the two subsequent years, this pamphlet was re-edited twice, 
growing significantly in length as new material was added in defense against 
critical attacks. From the second edition in 1656, the author was no longer con- 
cealed but openly mentioned on the title page: the Utrecht patrician Lambert 
van Velthuysen. 

As the title indicates, the Bewys was not so much conceived as a positive 
case for the heliocentric worldview, but rather aimed at rebutting religious 
objections. In other words, Van Velthuysen's primary goal was to demon- 
strate that the arguments against Copernicanism based on Scripture were not 
well-founded. In order to do so, he had to develop a hermeneutical strategy 
which was persuasive enough to undermine the prevalent literalism of his geo- 
centric opponents. Not unlike Wittich's approach, this strategy rested on the 
basic premise that the Bible's words and phrases taken in their literal sense 
oftentimes do not represent the opinion of the Holy Spirit. However, much 
more than Wittich, Van Velthuysen maintained that coming to grips with the 
divine author's intended meaning is the crucial element in the proper inter- 
pretation of Scripture. In fact, Van Velthuysen explicitly distances himself 
from Wittich's assertion that "the Bible sometimes does not speak according 
to the truth of the matter but according to the opinion of the common people.” 
For Van Velthuysen, this statement is problematic precisely because it fails to 
address the crucial aspect of the Holy Spirit's intention?! 


119 Fora more detailed account of this phase of the debate and its peculiar political back- 
ground, see Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans, 272-94; Eberhardt, Christoph Wittich, 
173-80. 

120 Bewys (1655). 

121 Bewys, 9-10. It is a matter of debate whether Van Velthuysen’s rejection of Wittich's 
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How, then, does Van Velthuysen attempt to solve the hermeneutical intrica- 
cies related to the Copernican worldview? In the first place, he argued that it 
is oftentimes not enough to merely consider the Bible's words and expressions 
in order to arrive at the sense and meaning of the Holy Spirit. In addition to 
that, the interpreter must also take into account the historical “circumstances” 
(omstandicheden) of the texts as well as their *mode of speaking" (manier 
van spreecken). Based on these considerations, the interpreter can make an 
informed decision as to whether or not the given passage has to be read in a 
non-literal way and wherein the intention of the Spirit consists, that is, if it is 
his purpose to “dogmatize, teach, affirm, or deny anything."22 

To understand how Van Velthuysen's approach works itself out in relation 
to a classic geocentric proof-text, a brief consideration of the comments on 
Psalm 19 found in the Bewys is in order. At the outset, he remarks that the mani- 
fold figurative *modes of speaking" in this passage make clear that the inter- 
preter is not bound to the literal meaning of the words.?? However, it is a matter 
of debate, how much of this text may be taken figuratively and how much of it 
must be taken literally. There can be little doubt that the author does not intend 
to teach that the sun literally stays in a tent at night. However, the question is 
whether the Psalmist “dogmatizes” or “teaches” the actual movement of the 
sun when he speaks about it “running its course.” Van Velthuysen denies this 
based on the overwhelmingly figurative context. Thus, according to him, the 
burden of proof lies with those who advocate a literal understanding.'?^ 


5.6.4 Van Til’s Hermeneutics and the Copernican Question 

At the time of the major Copernican discussions in the 1650s, Van Til was still 
in his early teens. There is no indication that he took a special interest in this 
issue during his student years or even at the time when he began serving in the 
pastorate. Nevertheless, it can safely be assumed that he became familiar with 
the various positions and their hermeneutical implications as he developed and 
refined his theological and philosophical skills, first at the Utrecht and Leiden 
universities and later in his private studies. This is evident from his second 


fundamental difference. According to Wittich’s approach laid down in the Dissertations, 
the interpreter only knows from the comparison of Scripture with philosophy that certain 
passages should not be read literally. Van Velthuysen, on the other hand, claims that the 
necessary indications as to the proper understanding and the Spirit's intention are found 
in the biblical text itself. 
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major publication, the Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften ("Introduction 
to the Prophetic Writings") dated from 1684. 

Prefixed to this treatise is his Aanspraak aan de Kerke van Vriesland ("Address 
to the Church of Friesland") which contains Van Til's response to a lengthy 
polemical treatise published in 1681 by the Classis of Zevenwouden under 
the title Waarschouwinge aan de Friesche Kerken tegen de doordringende sch- 
adelijke nieuwigheden in de religie (“Warning to the Frisian Churches against 
the Pervasive Harmful Novelties in Religion”). This “warning” was specifically 
directed against several controversial points of doctrine found in a recent book 
published without classical approbation by the Cocceian minister David Flud 
van Giffen!25 who would later become Van Til's colleague in Dordrecht. For the 
purpose of the present chapter, the details of the so-called “Van Giffen affair” 
are not important.!26 What should be noted here, however, is the fact that the 
strong anti-Cocceian and anti-Cartesian comments in the Waarschouwinge 
elicited a passionate reaction from Van Til, in which he took a public stance on 
some crucial issues at the time. 

One of these issues brought up in the Waarschouwinge was Wittich's accom- 
modation principle mentioned above. In a list of twelve “novelties” listed in the 
prologue, the tenth assertion reads as follows: "That the immortality of the soul 
cannot be proven firmly from nature, but only through Scripture, which in many 
places spoke according to the erroneous opinions of the people."?" Interestingly 
enough, the accommodation principle is not linked to the concept of heliocen- 
trism here. In fact, as is evident from another remark in the Waarschouwinge, the 
Classis was very concerned that this principle was applied not only in natural 
matters, but also in issues related to morality and faith.!28 

In his Aanspraak, Van Til discussed point by point all the twelve “novelties” 
listed in the prologue of the Waarschouwinge. With respect to the tenth issue 
on the immortality of the soul and the interpretation of Scripture, he first of 
all remarked that nature clearly teaches that the soul cannot die like the body 
because of its indivisible nature. However, the question remains whether God, 
by his infinite power, might not at some point destroy the souls he created. This 
question can only be decided based on Scripture, which clearly affirms the 
continued existence of the soul. Having clarified his position on the immortal- 
ity of the soul as taught in Scripture, Van Til adds the following remark: 


125 On Van Giffen, see BLGNP 3138-39. The criticized book containing two sermons on 
Job 19:25 and Psalm 8:10, respectively, was Van Giffen, Jobs levende Goël [EBT 124243]. 

126 On this affair, see chapter 8.3. 
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This Scripture always teaches us the truth, although it does not always 
speak it in literal modes of speech. Sometimes it uses expressions that 
have originated from the erroneous opinions of the common people, but 
nevertheless are apt enough to express the intended truth.!29 


This comment is clearly an attempt to silence the scruples regarding the 
Cartesian accommodation principle. The major concern of anti-Cartesian crit- 
ics, particularly with Wittich's more radical statements, was that they seemed 
to overthrow the Bible's reliability. Van Til argues that this fear is unfounded, 
and that the truthfulness of Scripture is compatible with the use of expressions 
taken from the common people. In this regard, it should be noted that he took 
great care in formulating his own position in a way different from Wittich’s 
controversial phraseology. Moreover, the nuance in the final part of Van Til's 
remark is crucial. Even when using expressions associated with erroneous 
beliefs, Scripture is still capable of faithfully communicating the intended 
truth. Thus, Van Til follows Van Velthuysen in emphasizing that the authorial 
intention is key when it comes to interpreting non-literal modes of speech in 
the Bible. 

Unsurprisingly, Van Til's public defense of the Cartesian accommodation 
principle did not go unnoticed. Only a year later, Henricus Brinck, who was also 
the major force behind the Waarschouwinge,?? included Van Til among the 
major proponents of the view that "Scripture in many places does not speak 
according to the truth of the matter, but according to the erroneous opinions 
of the common people”?! Although he acknowledged that Wittich himself 
had revised his rather sharp statements of the Dissertationes in later writings, 
Brinck still used this expression to define the Cartesian position. Obviously, he 
was not convinced that discussing the various nuances among his opponents 
would serve his polemical interest. 

It was precisely this failure to acknowledge the development in later expres- 
sions of the Cartesian accommodation principle that elicited a rejoinder from 
Van Til. In the preface to the second edition of his Matthew commentary 
(1687), he first of all explicitly distanced himself from Wittich's original state- 
ment without mentioning the theologian's name: 


129 Van Til, Inleydinge, S$2r-v. 
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When, several years ago, disagreement arose about the expressions in 
Scripture concerning the course of the sun, and when someone tried 
to solve this issue by claiming that Scripture sometimes speaks accord- 
ing to the erroneous opinions of the common people, I know perfectly well 
that this statement met with fierce opposition and was construed in the 
most unfavorable way. For this reason, I have never made this language 
my own.!32 


To be sure, this comment is not a rejection of Wittich's approach, but of the 
way in which he expressed it. The problem with his statement was that it could 
be understood as saying that the Holy Spirit actually taught untruth, a read- 
ing that anti-Cartesians all too readily embraced in their endeavor to prove 
the reprehensible heterodoxy of the Cartesian position. Van Til continues his 
explanation: 


But I was well aware of what the honorable men Voetius and Essenius used 
to answer in my days, when various passages were adduced to this end. 
Namely, that a distinction has to be made between speaking according to 
the erroneous opinions of the people, which at worst seemed to mean that 
God's Spirit wanted to dogmatize some errors that contradict the true 
nature of things—something we can never ever believe—and the usage 
of some expressions that have originated from the erroneous opinions of the 
common people. The latter view simply states that the Holy Spirit expli- 
cated God's purpose in the common language, that is, the ordinary usage 
of words and phrases. Moreover, it entails that these words and phrases 
should be understood in a sense no wider than permitted by the inten- 
tion of the speaker.!53 


Since Van Til studied under Voetius and Essenius, he was in a good position 
to beat someone like Brinck at his own game, as it were. Having the author- 
ity of such unquestionably orthodox figures as Voetius and Essenius on one's 
side was certainly no small thing. However, it can be doubted whether Van 
Til's modified principle of accommodation was truly in line with his Utrecht 
teachers. At least the final sentence, with its emphasis on the limiting function 
of authorial intention, suggests that the influence of another Utrecht citizen 
might have been more decisive, namely Lambert van Velthuysen. 


132 Van Til, Euangelium (1687), **3v. 
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Over against the Voetian Brinck, Van Til claimed that his hermeneutical 
approach was squarely in line with what he had learned from Voetius and 
Essenius. One way of testing this claim is to look at Van Til's stance on the ques- 
tion of heliocentrism. After all, Voetius and Essenius clearly advocated a geocen- 
tric worldview. As early as September 1634, Voetius added an anti-Copernican 
corollary to his inaugural disputation, saying: "That the sky stands still, and 
the earth turns in a daily movement cannot be proven from Scripture. In fact, 
Scripture opposes this in a rather clear way. See Psalm 19:6—7, Psalm 104:5, and 
Ecclesiastes 1:4-5. The objections in this regard put forth by some are weak 
and absurd."?^ Essenius's anti-Copernican stance is clearly evident from four 
disputations that were defended under his presidency in 1654.15 Both Voetius 
and Essenius based their rejection of the heliocentric worldview on a classic, 
literal understanding of well-known geocentric proof-texts. 

If Van Til truly followed their hermeneutical principles, one would expect 
him to arrive at similar conclusions. However, as it turns out, his interpretation 
of Ps 19:4-6 given in the first volume (1693) of his four-part Commentary on 
the Psalms is much more in line with that given by Wittich and Van Velthuysen: 


It is not very convincing to argue from this text for the course of the sun 
and the standstill of the earth, as some do, because the language that is 
used here is the language of man as he speaks about natural things. It is 
the language that the common people use. Here, the Spirit of God does 
not intend to dogmatize this issue of world-wisdom or decide the debate 
of the philosophers. For him, it is enough to note that the sun appears to 
the eye every day in the morning. This happens because of a movement 
that always remains the same, be ita movement of the sun or of the earth. 
Because the change and movement are observed at the sun, therefore it is 
usually called the course of the sun. With one word: The Holy Spirit does 
not command us to believe that the sun revolves around the earth, but 
that men used to speak in this way, or, at the most, that men were of the 
opinion, in which they should remain for a long time, that the sun rises in 
the morning and sets in the evening because of its own circuit.!26 


134 Voetius, Thersites, 347. It should be noted, however, that despite his advocacy of geocen- 
trism, Voetius was prepared to tolerate discussions of deviating positions. For instance, 
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Like his Cartesian predecessors, Van Til held that Psalm 19 can and should not 
be adduced as a prooftext for the geocentric worldview because it is written in 
common language from a human perspective. Taken for themselves, the words 
and phrases used in this passage suggest the daily motion of the sun. Yet, this 
“naked literal meaning" is not to be identified with the true meaning intended 
by the Holy Spirit. Or, in the words of Van Velthuysen, the Spirit does not “dog- 
matize" the geocentric worldview here. What the Spirit does teach through 
this passage must be derived from the broader context of the Psalm, as is evi- 
dent from the analytical outline he gives in his commentary. According to this 
outline, the verses speaking about the course of the sun are meant to be read 
primarily as praise of God's good providence as well as his glory and power 
manifested in creation.!97 

This section attempted to provide a preliminary perspective on Van Til's 
hermeneutical approach against the background of the Copernican debates 
of the 1650s. The limited scope of this chapter did not allow for a more com- 
prehensive analysis of Van Til's biblical commentaries. However, based on the 
material that could be discussed, it can be concluded that Van Til was a moder- 
ate proponent of the Cartesian accommodation principle. While he distanced 
himself from the sharper statements made in Wittich's Dissertationes from 
1653, he did not abandon the basic strategy of distinguishing the meaning of 
words and phrases as such from the intention of the Holy Spirit as the divine 
author. Accordingly, it does not come as a surprise that Van Til's interpretation 
of Psalm 19 emphasizes the human perspective of the Psalmist's observations 
and hence leaves room for the heliocentric worldview. Here, as elsewhere, Van 
Til's arguments and language are reminiscent of the popular pamphlets pub- 
lished by Van Velthuysen in the 1650s. 


5.7 Dualism and the Devil 


As a second test case for how Van Til's hermeneutical principles worked them- 
selves out in concrete biblical exegesis, this section will focus on a major con- 
troversy in the 1690s surrounding the Reformed minister Balthasar Bekker who 
is sometimes characterized as one of the most significant figures of the early 
Dutch Enlightenment.?? As has been mentioned already, Bekker became a 
staunch defender of Cartesian philosophy in the late 1660s, while his religious 
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convictions were clearly inspired by Cocceius's theology.!?? With regard to this 
two-fold allegiance, he resembles his slightly younger contemporary Van Til. 
However, whereas Bekker's works caused major upheavals, leading even to his 
deposition from his pastoral office, Van Til gained nationwide renown, result- 
ing in his promotion to one of the most prestigious chairs in Dutch academia. 

One of the main reasons why Bekker was a much more controversial figure 
than Van Til is related to the hermeneutical program set forth in his infamous 
magnum opus entitled De betoverde weereld which was published in four vol- 
umes from 1691 to 1693. In this work, Bekker went against common Christian 
beliefs, arguing that there is no reason to assume that evil spirits like the devil 
and demons are able to impact physical reality.4° According to him, such an 
impact runs contrary to the fundamental metaphysical difference between 
spirit and body propounded most clearly by Descartes! However, if Cartesian 
dualism was true, then the traditional belief concerning the devil's power in 
the world had to be reconsidered. Most importantly, standard interpretations 
of well-known Bible passages were no longer tenable. Alternative readings had 
to be developed that did not proceed from the erroneous assumptions of tra- 
ditional exegesis. 

Probably the most prominent passage traditionally interpreted as describ- 
ing the devil's appearance in the physical world is the Genesis account about 
the temptation of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden (Gen 31-5). There, a 
snake is reported to talk to Eve, seducing her into eating from the forbidden 
tree. According to the standard reading prevalent in the seventeenth century, it 
was the devil who, in some way or another, had entered the snake and used its 
animal body to communicate with the first humans. This traditional interpre- 
tation was clearly unacceptable for Bekker. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
he devoted a full chapter to a detailed analysis of this biblical story.!^? 

In the first place, Bekker notes that Moses, whom he considers to be the 
author of this passage, truly writes about a snake, even if it is difficult to under- 
stand why the text only mentions one snake given the fact that God created 
animals in pairs, namely male and female. Another, even greater difficulty is 
to find a proper explanation for the claim that the snake was "craftier than 
any other wild animal" Moreover, how could a mere animal be crafty enough 
to deceive man, the crown of God's creation? It is precisely to solve these dif- 
ficulties that interpreters claim that the devil spoke through the snake, an 
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interpretation Bekker himself had advocated twenty years earlier in his expo- 
sition of the Catechism.^? Now, however, he found that this interpretation 
raises more questions than it answers. In particular, he notes that the snake is 
physically unable to produce speech: "Neither its tongue nor its lungs, nor its 
pharynx are capable of any clear sound, let alone words, just like other dumb 
creatures."^^ Thus, if the devil really spoke through the snake, he would have 
worked an even greater miracle than God, who later spoke through the mouth 
of a donkey, which is much more fit for speech (Num 22:28).145 

Another problem when it comes to understanding this passage is related 
to God's curse on the snake to go on its belly and eat the dust of the earth 
(Gen 314). How could this have been a curse if creeping on the ground belongs 
to the very nature of a snake? If the snake was a legged animal before the curse, 
as some interpreters suggest, why does Moses make no mention of it? The sec- 
ond part of the curse, concerning the peculiar enmity between the woman and 
the snake, also raises issues. How does this enmity differ from that between 
humans and other predatory animals? A more likely explanation is that the 
curse is actually directed against the devil and that the enmity mentioned is 
that between the seed of the devil and the seed of the woman, an interpreta- 
tion that is in line with other parts of Scripture.6 Still, Moses speaks about a 
snake and nowhere refers to the devil. 

From this brief overview of Bekker's comments on the text in Genesis 3 
it is evident that his major emphasis is on the enigmatic nature of the text. 
According to him, it is simply impossible to come up with a coherent and con- 
vincing explanation of its meaning. An allegorical interpretation of the whole 
story, as advocated by some church fathers, leads to absurdities. A partly alle- 
gorical, partly literal reading does violence to the integrity of the whole.!^? 
While Bekker once used to teach publicly that this passage must be under- 
stood as speaking literally about the snake, and allegorically about the devil, he 
now was more in doubt than ever. His conclusion reads as follows: 


Without a doubt, Moses had his reasons, according to the time in which 
he wrote, and according to the state of the people in such times, to 
describe this whole story as the work of a snake. To be sure, this work is 
not suitable for a snake, but whoever wants to paint something adds such 
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strokes and colors as required by the allegory. Therefore, this whole story 
describing the work of the devil as that of a snake had to be set up in such 
a way that the snake would appear throughout the account. But to think 
that the devil really spoke through the snake and had such a conversation 
with the woman—although I once believed it like others—I don't believe 
it any longer.!48 


In the end, Bekker arrives at a minimalist interpretation in which the Genesis 
account says little more than that the devil was somehow involved in human- 
ity's fall into sin while it gives little, if any, information about the manner of 
this involvement. In any case, Bekker maintains, it cannot be inferred from this 
story that the devil actually took possession of the snake and literally spoke 
through its mouth. 

Turning to Van Til's interpretation of the snake in paradise, it is good to note 
that—besides their common adherence to Cartesian and Cocceian ideas— 
there are also direct connections between Van Til and Bekker. For one, already 
in 1678, Bekker wrote an extensive laudatory poem for Van Til’s first published 
treatise, Salems vrede.4? At that time, Bekker served the church in Van Til's 
birthplace Weesp. Five years later, he wrote another poem, this time for Van 
Til's Matthew commentary, in which he calls him a *man according to my heart 
and mind.”® Thus, it is clear that the two theologians knew each other per- 
sonally and remained in friendly contact over the years. 

This is verified also by a note written in 1694, that is, in the midst of the con- 
troversies surrounding De betoverde weereld. In this note, Bekker commented 
on his interpretation of a certain passage, which deviated from Van Til’s under- 
standing. "This is not a difference," Bekker stated, “which will breach our 
friendship”! Whether Van Til thought the same is not fully clear. In any case, 
his long-standing friendly relationship with Bekker did not prevent him in 1692 
from signing the commendatory approbation of a treatise written by Petrus 
Hamer (1646-1716) in which Bekker's views were refuted at great length.!52 

Van Til provided his interpretation of the Genesis account in a treatise 
entitled Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang (“The Rise and Demise of the First 


148 Bekker, 2128. 

149 Van Til, Salems vrede, **5v—**8v. 

iso Van Til, Euangelium (1687), ***** 
November 16, 1683. 

151 Bekker, De leeraar van de Hoge school, Aanmerkingen op het rv. Hoofdstuk, 69. 

152 See Hamer, Volstrekte Weder-legginge,)(1v. 


3r-v: "Man na mijn hert en sin.” The poem is dated from 
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World") published in the year of Bekker's death (1698).55? Like Bekker in De 
betoverde weereld, Van Til engages in a rather detailed analysis of the text in 
Genesis 3 and the words used there. Thus, he discusses the specific meaning of 
the Hebrew word for snake (wrs) and asks whether there are any indications 
as to the genus of this particular snake. Having presented the various options 
suggested by interpreters, he rejects their attempts as undue speculations 
about “obscure things not determined by God's Spirit."5* In his own approach, 
Van Til seeks to avoid speculation and focus on the plain and literal meaning 
of the text. 

This is evident from his reaction to the interpretation of those who regard 
the reference to the snake as a mere metaphor for the devil, and hence 
deny that the text speaks about a real snake. Even if New Testament passages 
ascribe the work of temptation to the devil, Van Til emphasizes, this does not 
imply "that he did not use a snake as his instrument." After all, "the text consid- 
ered plainly does not allow us to exclude such a literal snake from this story.”!55 
From these preliminary comments it is clear already that Van Til did not share 
Bekker's view according to which it is impossible for a spirit to use the body of 
an animal as an instrument. 

That Van Til's approach is much more in line with the traditional interpreta- 
tion can also be seen in how he understands the "craftiness" associated with the 
snake. It cannot only be read as a reference to the snake's physical features as 
an animal, but also to the ^wicked mind of particular deceitfulness" by which 
it was possessed. Such an interpretation, Van Til adds, “is not reprehensible in 
our eyes,” but “does justice to the force of the words as well as the subject mat- 
ter and takes away many difficulties."56 Unlike Bekker, the fact that there is no 
mention of a hidden spirit in the text does not disturb Van Til. When Moses 
writes about a snake speaking and tempting Eve, then a spiritual power must 
have entered the animal that is otherwise void of intelligence. Every attentive 
reader will be able to draw the right conclusions based on the plain reading of 
the story. In fact, according to Van Til, there can be no doubt that even the first 
woman immediately knew that some spirit was speaking through the snake.!5” 

In addition to the fundamental remarks based on the text itself, Van Til 
also explicitly deals with common objections to what he considers to be the 


153 Van Til, Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang (1698). In what follows, the second edition of 
this work from 1714 will be used. 

154 VanTil, Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang (1714), 106. 

155 Van Til, 106. 

156 Van Til, 107. 

157 Van Til, 107-9. 
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plain meaning of Moses's account. To any reader familiar with Bekker's book, 
many of these objections must have sounded familiar. For one, Van Til rejects 
the argument that the snake's body lacks the features necessary for producing 
clear speech. Since it clearly possesses a windpipe and a tongue, it must be able 
to produce intelligible sounds provided it is used and governed by a rational 
spirit. But even if it truly was physically impossible in view of the snake's physi- 
cal makeup, Van Til argues, a powerful spirit could have created speech in the 
mouth of the animal.!5 

From these remarks, it is evident that Van Til took quite a different position 
on the interaction between the spiritual and bodily realms than Bekker. While 
both affirmed Descartes's distinction between res cogitans and res extensa, Van 
Til was much more willing to accept interaction between the two, even if he 
admitted that he did not understand how it worked. The fact that he can expe- 
rience this interaction in his own person is enough evidence for him to believe 
that it can also happen elsewhere: 


For me, it is enough that the cooperation of our soul with our body pro- 
vides a solid proof to confirm the possibility that is required here; namely, 
that a spirit, through its will, can have an animal body under its con- 
trol, thereby being the master of its movements, and consequently also 
of those of the mouth to produce speech by it.159 


Obviously, Van Til was not indifferent when it came to the compatibility of 
his interpretation with Cartesian dualism. Quite to the contrary, he empha- 
sized that the spirit-body interaction presupposed in his understanding of the 
temptation account is perfectly in harmony with what reason teaches about 
the nature of reality. 

This assessment is clearly opposed to Bekker's argument in De betoverde 
weereld where such interaction is excluded with reference to the dualism of 
mind and body. While in Bekker's more radical approach, philosophical con- 
victions played a key role in questioning and ultimately rejecting the tradi- 
tional understanding of biblical passages about the devil's involvement in the 
world, Van Til's strategy was marked by his goal to achieve harmony between 
Scripture and reason by accommodating philosophical principles to the world- 
view derived from long-established interpretations. 


158 See Van Til, 136-37. 
159 Van Til, 137-38. 
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5.8 Summary and Conclusion 


In this chapter, Van Til’s position on the role of reason in biblical interpretation 
was analyzed against the background of the manifold intellectual develop- 
ments of the seventeenth century. As a theologian in the Reformed tradition, 
Van Til defended a classic view of Scripture as the inspired word of God. He 
upheld the Protestant canon and sided with those theologians who even con- 
sidered the Hebrew vowel points original. His emphasis on the sufficiency and 
two-fold clarity of Scripture is significant given the discussions surrounding 
the more radical hermeneutical programs emerging in the mid-1660s. 

Cartesian ideas and emphases are clearly present in many aspects of Van 
Til's hermeneutical approach. He stood in the broader Cartesian tradition of 
Wittich and Van Velthuysen when it came to his understanding of human 
reason and its role in biblical interpretation. This is clear from his approach 
to the Copernican question. However, there are also limits to his appropria- 
tion of Cartesian ideas. In particular, he seems to have been ambivalent about 
Wolzogen's strategy developed in response to Meyer. Moreover, he refused 
to follow his friend and colleague Bekker, when the Amsterdam minister 
launched his attack on the traditional understanding of the devil's influence 
in the world. 


CHAPTER 6 


Engagement with Spinoza 


6.1 Introduction 


In keeping with the encyclopedic spirit of the age, the two Dordrecht booksell- 
ers Abraham Blusse and Jakobus van Hoogstraten in 1751 published a Dutch 
lexicon on “the major heretics and strange opinions as they emerged in earlier 
or later centuries.”! Next to substantial entries on Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
Socinianism, this book—unsurprisingly—also contains a relatively long entry 
on Spinoza and his followers, the “Spinozists” (Spinosisten).? This entry con- 
cludes with a short list of writers who sought to refute Spinoza's works either in 
specific full-length treatises, or only occasionally in their writings. Many of the 
authors listed there (e.g., R. à Mansvelt, F. Kuyper, J. J. Batelier) are well-known 
among scholars dealing with the early reaction to Spinoza's philosophy.? 

At least one of the names, however, might surprise modern-day histori- 
ans, namely that of Salomon van Til. To be sure, since the publication of 
Freudenthal's Lebensgeschichte in 1899,* Van Til has been mentioned consis- 
tently in modern Spinoza research. Yet, references to his person and work are 
usually limited to passing remarks or footnotes, oftentimes repeating the same 
factual errors.? To date, very few scholars have actually studied Van Til's writ- 
ings related to “Spinozism,' let alone assessed his engagement with Spinoza's 
ideas. From the vantage point of modern scholarship, Van Til appears to be a 
negligible figure. 

This evaluation, however, deserves to be challenged for at least two reasons. 
First, early modern sources from the late seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries oftentimes characterize Van Til's anti-Spinozist treatises as an important 
contribution to the debates at the time. In this regard, the reference in the 
1751 lexicon is not an exception.9 Second, there is an increasing awareness 


1 Alphabetische naamlyst der voornaamste ketteren en vreemde gezindheden, die zig zoo in vroegere 
als latere eeuwen hebben opgedaan (Abraham Blusse and Jakobus van Hoogstraten, 1751). 
Naamlyst, 367—76. 

Cf. Van Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza, 113-14; Touber, Spinoza and Biblical Philology, 76-115. 
Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte. 

Since Révah's Spinoza et Juan de Prado (1959) scholars have repeated the mistake that Van Til 
was a professor of theology in Utrecht (correct: Dordrecht or Leiden) and that his book Het 
Voor-Hof der Heydenen was published in 1684 (correct: 1694). 

6 Additional evidence will be presented in the course of this chapter. 
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among intellectual historians that 'consensus theologians' like Van Til were 
instrumental in uniting the estranged factions within the Dutch Reformed 
Church into a moderate mainstream, which successfully suppressed Radical 
Enlightenment ideas and significantly shaped the ‘Moderate Enlightenment’ 
in the Dutch Republic.’ Tying in with these developments, this chapter aims to 
provide a historical analysis of Van Til’s engagement with Spinoza with a view 
to ascertaining his role in the Spinozist debates in the Netherlands of the late 
seventeenth century. 


6.2 Historical Considerations 


It is rather difficult to determine when Van Til first encountered Spinoza’s 
thought. Already during his student years in the first half of the 1660s, he 
might have become aware of more radical ideas among some followers 
of Descartes. When Meyer’s infamous treatise Philosophia Sacrae Scripturae 
interpres appeared in 1666, Van Til had already traded the academic life in Leiden 
in favor of the pastoral duties in the very north of Holland. But this does not 
mean that he did not keep in touch with the intellectual discussions at the 
time. To the contrary, one of his first biographers, Van de Wall, notes that it 
was in the solitude of his pastorate that he laid the foundations for his later 
academic career? So it might not be surprising if the copy of Spinoza's Opera 
Posthuma, which was later found among Van Til's books,? had already been in 
his possession when he was still a ‘mere pastor: 

In this regard, the new edition of Gebhardt's Lebensbeschreibungen pub- 
lished in 1998 by Manfred Walther makes an interesting assertion, namely that 
Van Til “was a member of a joint commission of inquiry established by the 
university and the magistrate of Leiden which in 1678 was to prepare or review 
the condemnation of Spinoza's works"? This claim is curious because there 
is no mention of Van Til's involvement in such a commission in the literature 
prior to Walther's publication. Moreover, it seems rather unlikely that a young 
pastor like Van Til would be entrusted with such a sensitive task. 

Walther seems to base his assertion on the minutes of the Leiden University, 
which mention an extraordinary meeting (June 27, 1678) addressing the issue 
of the recently published Opera Posthuma. According to these minutes, a 


See Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 384; Cf. Mijnhardt, "The Construction of Silence." 
Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 12, 14. 

Severijn, Bibliotheca Tilliana, 155. 

io Walther, Spinoza, 284 (the translation is my own). 
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certain “van Thilt" was present at the meeting.” Walther seems to have equated 
this *van Thilt" with Salomon van Til, but this identification is most certainly 
wrong because the name is part of a list mentioning the curators of Leiden 
University and the city's mayors.!? Accordingly, the person mentioned in the 
minutes must be Johan van Thilt (11679), one of the curators of the university 
at the time.? Thus, Van Til’s involvement in the 1678 Leiden commission proves 
to be a fable.'^ 


6.3 Anti-Spinozan Polemics in the Voor-hof and the Vervolg 


In Van Til's works, definite proof of a deeper engagement with Spinoza's phi- 
losophy cannot be found until the mid-16gos, when Van Til published two 
apologetic treatises devoted to defending Christianity against the 'atheism' 
he envisaged in the more recent philosophical developments. As will become 
apparent in the subsequent sections, these treatises strongly reflect Van Til's 
own philosophical and theological preferences. On the one hand, as a bibli- 
cal scholar in the tradition of Cocceius, he was especially concerned about 
how Spinoza in his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus (TTP) undermined the tra- 
ditional understanding regarding the divine nature of the Bible in general and 
the Pentateuch in particular. As an advocate of Descartes's metaphysics on the 
other hand, he ardently opposed Spinoza's monistic worldview. 

This chapter will begin with an analysis of these two apologetic treatises 
from the 1690s, entitled Voor-hof der heydenen (“The Forecourt of the Gentiles,” 
1694)55 and Vervolg op't voor-hof der heydenen (“Continuation of the Forecourt 


11 Freudenthal, Lebensgeschichte, 177. See also Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:337. For some reason, 
Molhuysen's edition of the acta does not contain the introduction including the names of 
the people present at the meeting. 

12 The opening sentence reads: “Extraordinaris Vergaderinge, gehouden van de Edele agh- 
tbare heeren Curateuren over de universiteyt tot Leyden en burgemeesteren derselver 
stad op den 27. Juny 1678, daer tegenwoordigh waren de heeren van maesdam, van Thilt, 
Groenendijck, gool en van alphen” Rippert Johansz van Groenendijck (16041683), 
Theodorus Gool (11679), and Daniël van Alphen (1638-1711) were the mayors at the time. 
Frederik van Dorp, heer van Maasdam (1612-1679) was a curator of Leiden University 
from 1669 until his death in 1679. 

13 X Vander Aa, “Thilt (Mr. Johan van),” 1:32. 

14 Piet Steenbakkers, who critically investigates Van Til's claim regarding Spinoza's prelimi- 
nary draft of the Tractatus (see below), seems to adopt Walther's account rather uncriti- 
cally. See Steenbakkers, "The Text of Spinoza's Tractatus Theologico-Politicus," 31. 

15 X VanTil, Het voor-hof. 
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of the Gentiles," 1696),/6 respectively. As the titles indicate, these two books 
are closely related. In fact, Van Til originally planned to combine both treatises 
into one volume, but lack of time forced him to publish them separately, one 
after the other!” They are written not in Latin, the language of the academy, 
but in Dutch, the language of the common people. This is not due to a lack of 
fluency in Latin on Van Til’s part, but rather reflects a deliberate choice. The 
target audience was not (only) scholars and students but, more broadly, the 
educated citizenry in the Dutch Republic. 

By the mid-1690s, Van Til was convinced that Spinoza's ideas had pene- 
trated deeply into various levels of Dutch society beyond the intellectual elite. 
This dissemination was facilitated by contemporaneous Dutch translations of 
Spinoza's works from the hand of Jan Hendrik Glazemaker (1620-1682).!8 The 
Dutch version of the Opera Posthuma appeared already in 1677, i.e., in the same 
year as the Latin original.!9 The translation of the rrp (Latin: 1670), however, 
was not published until 1693.2° Although by that time the ideas presented 
in the 7TP had been circulating for quite a while, this translation undoubt- 
edly helped to further promote Spinoza's controversial views with regard to 
the authority of the Bible. It seems very likely that Van Til felt compelled to 
write and publish the Voor-hof as an accessible rebuttal to the appearance of 
this popularizing translation. In the dedication to the Voor-hof, he states his 
conviction, "that the wickedness of these times required such a work [as the 
Voor-hof | written in the mother tongue”?! 


6.31 The Collegium Eruditum and the Impact of the Voor-hof 

Concerning the origin of the Voor-hof it is important to realize that this two-fold 
treatise was not the product of isolated study and writing but emerged in the 
context of weekly meetings held in Dordrecht. Van de Wall records that Van 
Til himself was instrumental in setting up a collegium eruditum ("learned 
society”), where some of “the most eminent men of the city and most honor- 
able citizens" met in order to discuss intellectual matters.?? One of the hosts 


16 _ VanTil, Vervolg. 

17 See the “Aanspraak aan den bescheyden Leser” in Het Voor-hof. 

18 On the identification of Glazemaker as the translator of Spinoza's works, see Steenbakkers, 
Spinoza's Ethica, 64. 

19  B[aruch] d[e] S[pinoza], De Nagelate Schriften, 1677. 

20 De rechtzinnige theologant, of godgeleerde staatkundige verhandeling (Hamburg 
[= Amsterdam]: Henricus Koenraad [= J. Rieuwertsz], 1693). Spinoza himself prevented 
an earlier publication of this (or another) translation because he feared the political con- 
sequences. See his letter (44) to Jarig Jelles from 1671; Spinoza, Collected Works, 2:390—92. 

21 See the “Optracht” in Het Voor-hof 

22 See Van de Wall, "Praefatio," 16. 
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of these meetings was Barthout Baron van Slingelandt (1654-1711)??? govern- 
ing mayor of Dordrecht and an influential politician at the time. Van Til dedi- 
cated the Vervolg to him, mentioning that an earlier draft of this book had been 
favorably received by him, as well as by his father-in-law, namely Hendrik van 
Bleiswijk (1628—1703),?* mayor of the city of Delft. Thus, there is solid evidence 
that Van Til was well-connected with leading aristocrats in Dordrecht and 
beyond, and that he used this network to disseminate his theological and phil- 
osophical views among the political elite. Accordingly, the Voor-hof is much 
more than an example of how a Dutch church minister reacted to Spinoza's 
philosophy. The book also provides an insight into the mediate reception of 
Spinoza's ideas among Dutch aristocrats. 

The impact of the Voor-hof is not restricted, however, to Van Til's network 
within the Dutch aristocracy. There are several indications that this work was 
taken seriously by leading intellectuals, both within the Dutch Republic and 
beyond its borders. The two parts of the Voor-hof received extensive reviews in 
atleastthree of the emerging intellectual journals at the time: (1) The Dutch jour- 
nal Boekzaal van Europe, published by Pieter Rabus (1660-1702) in Rotterdam 
since 1692;7 (2) The French journal Histoire des ouvrages des scavans, published 
by Henri Basnage (1657-1710) also in Rotterdam since 1687726 and (3) the Latin 
journal Acta Eruditorum published by Otto Mencke in Leipzig since 1682.77 
Moreover, there are later writers who praised Van Til for his accomplishments 
in the Voor-hof and other writings.?® For instance, in his pamphlet against the 
"disguised Spinozism" of Pontiaan van Hattem, the pastor of Oudelande Willem 
Spandaw referred to Van Til as one of the foremost defenders of Christianity 
against the “complaints of the atheists.”29 


23 For more information, see the entry on van Slingelandt in the Repertorium van ambts- 
dragers en ambtenaren 1428-1861, accessed May 25, 2021, http://resources.huygens.knaw 
.nl/repertoriumambtsdragersambtenaren1428-1861/app/personen/5506. 

24 For more information, see Van der Aa, Biographisch woordenboek, 2:60910. 

25 The Voor-Hof was reviewed in BZ 7 (2/1695), 236-47. The following endorsement is found 
on page 237: “Een werk, vorwaar, in 't welke zeer kraftige bewijsredenen en uitgepikte 
woorden zoo wel ter snee gebragt worden, dat het buiten allen twijfel den kenners van 
dusdanigen stoffe keurlijk zal voorkomen.” The review of the Vervolg is found in BZ 10 
(1/1697), 153-64. 

26 See Histoire des ouvrages des scavans, March 1696, 3, 314-27. 

27 For the review of the Voor-Hof, see Acta Eruditorum, 1695, no. 9, 393-401; the Vervolg is 
reviewed in Acta Eruditorum, 1696, no. 6, 294-96. 

28 One example is F. Halma in his preface to the translation of two anti-Spinozan disserta- 
tions by the Huguenot minister Isaac Jacquelot (1647-1708). See Bayle and Jaquelot, Het 
leven van B. de Spinoza, 215 [€ BT 94:563]. The Forecourt is also mentioned in the extensive 
list of anti-Spinozan writings found in Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum, 357-61, there: 359. 

29  Spandaw, De bedekte spinosist, ****1. 
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The most significant reception of Van Til's Voor-hof, however, is found in 
Pierre Bayle's (in)famous piece on the life and work of Spinoza included in his 
Dictionnaire historique et critique (first ed. 1697).°° This is ironic because Bayle 
most probably never read the book due to his lack of proficiency in Dutch.?! 
Instead, he drew on the French and Latin summaries published in the Histoire 
des ouvrages des scavans?? and the Acta Eruditorum.9?? Moreover, Bayle also 
echoes the journals' evaluations when he writes that "Van Til [...] has written 
good books in his own language, in order to uphold the divinity and authority 
of Scripture against this ungodly person."?^ Thus, he helped to spread Van Til's 
reputation as an able critic of Spinoza's controversial views. 


6.3.2 Van Til and the Claim about a Spanish Proto-Tractatus 

It is probably also thanks to Bayle that Van Til's name keeps popping up in mod- 
ern discussions surrounding the genesis of Spinoza's TTP. In his Dictionnaire, 
the Frenchman repeated a claim made by Van Til in the Voor-hof regarding 
a preliminary version of the TTP, which was allegedly written already in the 
mid-1650s but subsequently got lost. In a brief and highly polemic overview of 
Spinoza's life, Van Til writes the following: 


This enemy of the Faith [i.e., Spinoza] was the first to have the audacity 
to overthrow the authority of the books of the Old and New Testament, 
and he tried to show the world how these writings had been distorted and 
corrupted many times by human efforts and how they had been elevated 
to the dignity of divine writings. He put together these ideas in detail 
in a Spanish treatise against the Old Testament, as a vindication for his 
dissent from Judaism. But, on the advice of his friends, he withheld this 
writing and tried to insert these things more skillfully and more mod- 
estly in another work that he published in 1670 under the title Tractatus 
theologico-politicus.95 


Many modern Spinoza scholars took special effort to scrutinize Van Til's claim, 
which led to quite different conclusions. In recent years, for instance, Henri 


3o Bayle, Dictionnaire [1697], 2083-100. 

31 See Goetinck, Essai sur le rôle des Allemands, 19. 

32 See Bayle, Dictionnaire [1697], 231089. 

33 See Bayle, Dictionnaire [1702], 3:2770, 2779. In the first edition, there is a direct reference to 
the Voor-hof. See Bayle, Dictionnaire [1697], 2:1085. 

34 “Mr. van Til Ministre de Dort a fait de bons livres en sa langue, pour maintenir contre cet 
impie la divinité et l'autorité de l'Ecriture.” See Bayle, Dictionnaire [1697], 2:1089. 

35 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 5-6 (italics in the original). 
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Krop went so far as calling it a “fable”? whereas Maarten van Buuren main- 
tained its plausibility?" The matter is rather complex because Van Til's report 
lends itself to different interpretations. Moreover, already at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, the claim about the Spanish proto-TTP took on differ- 
ent forms. Most notably Johannes Colerus's (1647-1707) account of Spinoza's 
life dating from 1705 added the assertion that the proto-TTP was addressed 
to the synagogue, and that a copy of this treatise was indeed submitted to 
its leaders.?? 

In order to arrive at a fair assessment of Van Til's claim, it is important to go 
back to the original text of the Voor-hof and carefully discern what it does and 
does not say. If this approach is followed, some common objections will prove 
to be inconclusive from the outset. Krop, for instance, rejects Van Til's report 
because the TTP is clearly directed against (Christian) preachers and not (as 
the alleged Spanish treatise) against Jewish Rabbis.?? This argument, however, 
presupposes a kind of continuity between the proto-rTP and the TTP that is 
not implied in the original text of Van Til's report. Van Til merely claimed that 
the Spanish treatise contained the same ideas or arguments. Of course, it is 
perfectly possible that one and the same argument can be advanced against 
different opponents.^? 

Inan article from 1933, the longtime secretary of the Dutch Spinoza Society 
(“Vereniging Het Spinozahuis”) Willem van der Tak pointed out how an insuf- 
ficient understanding of Van Til's original Dutch text has led to several mis- 
understandings.^! Most importantly, early on some readers thought that Van 
Til meant to give the title of Spinoza's defense when he referred to the "vin- 
dication for his dissent from Judaism." As a result, this phrase—translated 
into Latin (Apologia pro Spinozae a Judaismo apostasia)^? and even Spanish 
(Apologia Para justificarse de su Abdicacion de la Synagoga)*?— was used to 
refer to this treatise. However, as Van der Tak shows, Van Til's original Dutch 
text should not be read in such a way and therefore, any objections regard- 
ing the implausibility of these titles are irrelevant.^^ Van Til simply describes 
Spinoza's intention when writing the treatise without mentioning its title. 


36 X Krop, Spinoza, 403. Krop's assessment seems to be fully dependent (including the spelling 
error of Van Til’s first name) on Seeligmann, "Spinoza Amstelodamensis,” 17-22, there 21. 

37 Van Buuren, Spinoza, 15-17. 

38 See Colerus, Korte, dog waaragtige levens-beschryving, 25. 

39 Krop, Spinoza, 403. 

40 Cf. Buuren, Spinoza, 17. 

41 Van der Tak, “Spinoza's Apologie,'499-508. 

42 See the review in Acta Eruditorum, 1695, no. 9, 393. 

43 Murr, Benedicti de Spinoza adnotationes, 12. 

44 Van der Tak, "Spinoza's Apologie,” 502-3. 
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The very same remark about the Spanish treatise written "as a vindication 
for his dissent from Judaism" has since Colerus sometimes been interpreted 
as if Van Til claimed that Spinoza wrote this text primarily for the Rabbis, the 
leaders of the Portuguese Synagogue in Amsterdam.* This, however, is very 
unlikely for several reasons. To mention only one, Spanish would not have been 
an adequate language for such an internal debate.^9 But be that as it may, Van 
Til's report read plainly does not specify for whom this treatise was written. If 
anything, the remark about Spinoza withholding the writing on the advice of 
his friends suggests that his original intention was to publish it to give a pub- 
lic account of his beliefs as a reaction to his (public) excommunication from 
the Synagogue.*” 

On close inspection, Van Til's report about the Spanish proto-Tractatus 
seems more credible than some of its modern critics have acknowledged. Read 
plainly, it does not contradict established facts about Spinoza's life and times. 
Therefore, it should not all too quickly be discarded as a scholarly fable.*® After 
all, there are also other sources that confirm Van Til's report. Most impor- 
tantly, there is the testimony of Jan Riewertsz, Jr, the son of Spinoza's pub- 
lisher in Amsterdam. This testimony is recorded in the travel diary of a certain 
Dr. Hallmann,?? written in 1704 and consists in a comment on the publication 
of Spinoza's manuscripts: 


Whatever could be found was also printed, except a large work, which 
Spinoza had written against the Jews and which treated them very harshly. 
Spinoza had finished it already before the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
and yet left it unedited, from which they also concluded that he did not 
want to have it published. He (Rieuwerts) had the manuscript, but then 
gave it away to someone.°° 


Riewertsz's testimony confirms Van Til's report in various ways. Not only does 
it acknowledge the existence of a proto-TTP, but it also agrees with Van Til 
regarding Spinoza's intention behind its composition and his decision not to 
have it published. 


45 Cf. Colerus, Korte, dog waaragtige levens-beschryving, 25, 42. See also Seeligmann, “Spinoza 
Amstelodamensis,” 21. 

46 Van der Tak, “Spinoza's Apologie, 504. 

47 Van der Tak, 504. 

48 Cf. Steenbakkers, “The Text of Spinoza's Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,” 31. 

49 Two manuscripts quoting from this travel journal are still extant. A good part of them is 
published in Walther, Spinoza. 

50 Walther, 130. 
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Undoubtedly, more could be said about this proto-TTP and its possible 
content.?! Here, however, we are mainly concerned with Van Til as an early 
critic of Spinoza's philosophy. And in this regard, we can conclude—against his 
modern critics—that there are good reasons to trust his report about Spinoza's 
proto-TTP. Given that he is the primary and almost exclusive source on this 
matter, we can further assert that Van Til is an important source regarding the 
early reception of Spinoza's philosophy, as he apparently had access to unique 
information on the life and work of the philosopher.” 


6.4 The Voor-hof (1694) and the Challenge to Biblical Authority 


In the two following sections of this chapter, we shall briefly look at the contents 
of Van Til's Voor-hof dealing with Spinoza's rejection of the divine authority of 
the Pentateuch, and the Vervolg engaging with Spinoza's monistic metaphysics. 
As has been noted earlier, the Voor-hof and the Vervolg first of all represent Van 
Til's own reaction to Spinoza's ideas. However, due to Van Til's influence among 
various Dutch aristocrats (collegium eruditum) it also provides an insight into 
how at least some of the upper-class citizens received Spinoza's views. Van Til's 
academic engagement with Spinoza's philosophy as found in his Compendium 
will be discussed in the final section of this chapter. 


6.4.1 The Forecourt Metaphor 
The title of Van Til’s book is prominently characterized by the forecourt meta- 
phor, which is derived from the architecture of the Jewish temple. The “forecourt 
of the gentiles” was a court in the outer part of the temple, strictly separated 
from the “forecourt of Israel.’ Gentiles were allowed to stay and worship in "their" 
forecourt but proceeding into the inner forecourts was strictly forbidden under 
the penalty of death.53 Nevertheless, the forecourt of the gentiles was an integral 
part of the Jewish temple and Jews who came to worship in the temple had to 
pass through this outer court. Thus, the forecourt of the gentiles was literally the 
common (religious) ground, where Jews and Gentiles met. 

In giving his book the title “Forecourt of the Gentiles” Van Til made a state- 
ment both about the content and the intention of the book. In the metaphor, 


51 For instance, in a fairly recent article, Edwin Curley tried to reconstruct the content of the 
proto-Tractatus. See Curley, "Spinoza's Lost Defense," 9-32. 

52 In the Voor-Hof (p. 173), Van Til also mentions an unpublished letter containing an inter- 
view that was conducted with Spinoza. 

53 See McLaren, "The Temple and Gentiles," 92-108. 
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the ancient distinction between Jew and Gentile stands for the early modern 
divide between "unbelievers" who reject Christianity and faithful Christians. 
Accordingly, Van Til presents his Voor-hof as a work in which he, as a Christian 
theologian, seeks to engage the unbeliever's doubts on the common ground 
of rational argumentation.5^ The case presented in this work does not depend 
on faith or divine revelation, both of which can and should be invoked, as 
it were, in the inner parts of the temple,55 but not in the outer forecourt. 
Undoubtedly, this methodological distinction is yet another expression of Van 
Til's séparatisme cartésien with its strong apologetic bent (see chapter 3). After 
all, the Voor-hof is intended to be much more than a mere exploration into 
the neutral realm of philosophy. For Van Til, refuting the philosophical objec- 
tions of his “atheistic” interlocutors is not an end in itself, but a crucial means 
to ultimately bring them to faith, to lead them into the inner sanctuary as it 
were.96 In the case of the Voor-hof, this “sanctuary” is the Pentateuch, the first 
five books of the Bible traditionally ascribed to Moses. 


6.4.2 AGenealogy of Atheism 

Van Til does not begin his defense of the divine nature of the Pentateuch with- 
out some preliminary remarks about why he deemed it necessary to write 
and publish the Voor-hof in the first place. His answer to this question gives 
some insights into how Van Til assessed the intellectual developments towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Moreover, it illustrates Van Til's theologi- 
cal interpretation of history as a battlefield between God and the devil, and 
between truth and deception. Unsurprisingly, as a Reformed minister, Van Til 
described the Reformation as the triumph of light over the darkness of the 
papacy.?? Yet, it was also during this time of theological discord that the devil 
had managed to sow the seeds of skepticism even regarding the very foun- 
dations of the Christian faith. Over time, these seeds sprouted, and unbelief 
spread throughout Europe. 


54 _ Van Til's endeavor in the Voor-hof resembles the project of praeambula fidei which has its 
roots in the Middle Ages. See Verweyen, "Praeambula Fidei," 8:478-82. 

55 _ VanTil's commentary on the first eight chapters of Genesis, published in 1698 under the 
title The First Worlds Rise and Demise differs from the Voor-hof precisely in its different 
method and intended readership. In the preface to this book (*2r-v), he explains: “There 
[in the Voor-hof | we dwelled, as it were, in a forecourt so that we may (by God's grace) 
bring unbelievers to a submission under the scepter of Christ; now we enter into the sanc- 
tuary itself in order to assure ourselves in our faith, and to delight in the contemplation of 
the divinity and God-befitting nature (Godbetamelijkheyd) of the depicted ways of God." 

56 See Van Til, Het voor-hof, *3r—v. 

57 Van Til,1. 
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The original hotbed of unbelief according to Van Til was Renaissance Italy, 
most notably the cities of Rome and Naples, bringing forth notorious “atheists” 
like Lucilio Vanini (1585-1619) who allegedly launched a campaign to system- 
atically spread unbelief in various European regions.5? Vanini himself went to 
Paris, where he is said to have inspired the rapidly growing ‘deist’ movement.°? 
The emergence of unbelief in the Netherlands, in turn, is explained by Italian 
as well as French influences. In this context, Van Til mentioned a certain 
Amsterdam schoolmaster, who was a “major tool" in the hand of the “prince 
of darkness,’ spreading the idea “that nature was to be regarded as the only 
deity."8! Although the name is not mentioned, it is clear that Van Til refers to 
Spinoza's teacher Franciscus van den Enden.8? 

However, not until Spinoza himself began to promulgate his philosophy, 
Van Til argued, "atheism"6? got a foothold among Dutch intellectuals, as it 
now came in a highly sophisticated form allegedly resting on mathemati- 
cal demonstrations.9^ As Van Til remarked, the followers of Spinoza were 
much bolder than previous generations of unbelievers and would have read- 
ily opened a school for the dissemination of their doctrine, if it were not for 
the disgrace that followed all those who publicly sided with Spinoza and his 
philosophy. Although Van Til does not mention any names, he might have had 


58 Voetius also mentions this effort in sp 13131: “Infamis ille Vaninus Tholosae combus- 
tus fatebatur Neapoli tredecim fuisse emissos, qui per omnem Europam venenum hoc 
spargerent." 

59 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 3-4. Van Til refers to the works of three French intellectuals to 
prove his point, Pierre Daniel Huet (1630-1721), David Derodon (c.1600-1664), and Marin 
Mersenne (1588-1648). 

60 Here, and elsewhere, Van Til makes use of a well-established form of polemical argu- 
mentation; namely, linking a contemporary thinker to (a lineage of) heretics in the 
past. Moreover, characterizing Spinoza and his radical allies as a tool in the hand of the 
devil was a well-established theme in previous anti-Spinozan polemics, to which Van Til 
undoubtedly was indebted. See, for instance, Poiret, Cogitationes rationales, 162; Horch, 
Investigationum theologicarum, 27. 

61 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 5. 

62 Van Til's characterization of Van den Enden as a pantheistic thinker is confirmed by a 
poem written by Pieter Rixtel (1643-1673), one of Van den Enden’s students. See Rixtel, 
Mengel-rymen, 36; and cf. De Jong, Pieter Rixtel, 25. There is some discussion in the sec- 
ondary literature as to whether Van den Enden was the true mastermind behind Spinoza's 
philosophy. See Israel, Radical Enlightenment, 169. 

63 Note that the term “atheism” had a wider meaning in the early modern period than today. 
In addition to the explicit and direct denial of God's existence, it was also applied to any 
system of thought which implies the rejection of the Christian understanding of God's 
nature. Cf. Barth, Atheismus und Orthodoxie. 

64 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 6-7. 
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in mind Koerbagh's bold claims and Deurhoff's private teaching.€° Because of 
these new threats to Christianity, Van Til called upon everyone with a concern 
for the honor of God to unmask Spinozist ideas.96 Moreover, he criticized the 
various ways in which even theologians willingly or unwillingly contributed to 
the Spinozist endeavor of discrediting the divine origin and nature of the Bible.97 

Having thus delineated the origin and growing impact of “atheism” in the 
Netherlands of the late seventeenth century, Van Til gives an overview of the 
antidote he intends to provide in the Voor-hof. His major goal in this book is 
to establish beyond doubt that the Pentateuch is not the product of human 
ingenuity (as Spinoza and others would have it), but in fact divine revelation. 
In the first part, he provides the basis for his argument by summarizing what 
is still commonly accepted knowledge among scholars of his day. Secondly, he 
argues that the doctrinal content of the Pentateuch points to its divine origin. 
Thirdly, Van Til discusses the historical sections of the Pentateuch and their 
preservation by divine providence. Fourthly, the prophetical parts are brought 
into focus as clear evidence of the Pentateuch's supernatural origin. In the fifth 
and final part, the testimony of Christ and his Apostles is brought to bear on 
the matter.6® 


6.4.3 The Art of Writing, the Exodus, and the Role of Moses 

Van Til lays the basis for his defense of the Pentateuch by pointing to three 
fundamental facts that not even the most radical critics of his time dared to 
deny. The first fact concerns a major presupposition in Van Til's case regarding 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, namely the prevalence of the art of 
writing in the times of Moses. Drawing on several classical writers like Plinius, 
Josephus, Herodotus, Syncellus, and Plutarch, Van Til presents the scholarly 
consensus on the matter. Although the exact time of the emergence of writing 
is unknown, there can be no doubt about its very ancient origin. This is evident 
from the picture writings of the Egyptians, as well as the letter writing among 
the Phoenicians, which provided the background for the Greek alphabet. 
Even the Arabs and Iberians knew the art of writing long before the first pages 
of the Bible were written.9? In collecting these testimonies, Van Til made use of 
recent research by the English antiquary John Marsham (1602-1685 ).79 


65 See chapter 1.3.2. 

66 X Van Til, Het voor-hof, 7. 

67 _ Van Til, 7-8. 

68 Van Til, 9-10. 

69 _ Van Til, 10-20. 

70 Van Til (1819) referred to Marsham’s Chronicus canon Aegyptiacus Ebraicus Graecus (first 
ed. 1672). A copy of the Chronicus (Leipzig edition, 1676) was part of Van Til's personal 
library (BT 723010). 
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The second major presupposition in Van Til’s argument is the historical real- 
ity of Israel's exodus out of Egypt, resulting in a distinctively Jewish nation liv- 
ing in the Palestine region. Again, Van Til bases his case on the testimonies 
of several ancient historians. For instance, he quotes at some length from 
Tacitus to demonstrate the existence of a Jewish state culturally distinct from 
the surrounding nations.” The truth of the conquest under Joshua is proved 
with a reference to a Phoenician inscription mentioned by Procopius in De 
Bellis (“The Wars [of Justinian]").7? For the exodus itself, Van Til calls Egyptian 
sources to witness.’ Given the testimony of all these ancient sources, Van 
Til holds, the truthfulness of the biblical account in these matters cannot be 
called into doubt. 

The third and final presupposition concerns the role of Moses as the key 
figure laying the foundations of the Jewish state by providing it with its distinc- 
tive law. According to Van Til, no nation can exist unless the society is ordered 
by law. Hence, there must have been someone who provided these laws and 
all historical sources confirm the biblical account about Moses as founder 
of the Jewish state. From these extra-biblical sources, Van Til explicitly men- 
tions the ancient historian Diodorus Siculus,” the Egyptian priest Manetho,?5 
and the Roman poet Juvenal.”6 

Thus he concludes his presentation of the knowledge commonly accepted 
among scholars at his time. Even the most heinous “attackers of faith" are 
forced to acknowledge Moses as the author of the legal code contained in the 
Pentateuch. However, they refuse to admit that the narratives interspersed 
among the laws are also of Mosaic origin. Instead, they claim that these his- 
torical accounts have been corrupted, changed, and expanded over time. 
As a consequence, they refuse to accept the divine nature and authority of 
the Pentateuch.”” 


6.4.4 The Argument from Content: Divine Teaching 

The Voor-hof's first argument in defense of the divinity of the Pentateuch is 
based on the doctrine presented in these writings, which, according to Van Til, 
is so pure and befitting of God (God-betamelijk) that it could by no means have 
been brought forth by a mere human. It is in perfect harmony with natural 
knowledge gained from reason and conscience. What is more, it also lays out 


71 Tacitus, Historiae 5.5 is quoted in Van Til, Het voor-hof, 20-21. 

72 Procopius, De Bellis 4.10.21-22 is quoted in Van Til, 23. 

73 Van Til, 25-27. 

74 Bibliotheca historica 1.94.2. 

75  Manetho’s account is preserved in Josephus, Contra Apionem, 1.26 (8250). 
76 Saturae XIV.100-102. 

77 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 36. 
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a perfect solution to the most basic problem of fallen human beings, that is, 
their enmity with God due to sin. Compared to other religions, the solution 
presented in the Pentateuch is unique, Van Til holds, in that it does complete 
justice to the nature of God.7? 

Van Til is well aware of Spinoza’s arguments in the Ethics which are diamet- 
rically opposed to the worldview presupposed in the Pentateuch and which 
led many radicals to the conclusion that "Moses must have taken over these 
things [i.e. the notions of a transcendent God, creation, the immortality of the 
soul etc.] from the prejudices of his time, instead of deriving them from true 
revelation."? Here, Van Til does not engage in a detailed refutation of Spinoza's 
metaphysics, but only points to the fact that the philosopher's views have been 
confounded by others based on very good reasons.®° Moreover, those who 
argue that Moses fails to demonstrate the truth of his metaphysical presuppo- 
sitions are referred to the widespread consensus regarding these matters in the 
time the Pentateuch was written.?! This consensus implied the idea of God as a 
purely spiritual being. Accordingly, the anthropomorphic descriptions of God 
in the Pentateuch, Van Til argues, were never meant to be understood literally. 
Therefore, criticism based on these anthropomorphisms is to no avail.8? 

In this context, Van Til also deals with a challenge to biblical authority 
emerging from the ever-increasing knowledge of ancient sources. In the course 
of the seventeenth century, scholars became increasingly aware of the diver- 
gence between the traditional Judeo-Christian chronology, based to a consid- 
erable extent on the Pentateuch, and the chronologies derived from ancient 
Chaldaic, Egyptian, and Chinese documents.5? Since these divergences had 
raised significant doubts regarding the integrity of the biblical account, Van Til 
spends quite some ink investigating this matter. His conclusion is that Moses's 
authority and trustworthiness can in no way be weakened by the time reck- 
oning of the Chinese, just as little as by the reckonings of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians.”6* 


78 Van Til summarized this point in Het voor-hof, 37. 

79 . VanTil, 52. 

8o Van Til, 53. A more detailed engagement with Spinoza's metaphysics is found in the 
Vervolg as well as the Compendium (see below). 

81 Van Til, 58-60. Van Til quotes from Aristotle, Plato, Diogenes Laërtius, and Porphyrius. 

82 Van Til, 61-70. 

83 Van Til refers to the works of the following scholars: John Marsham (1602-1685), Paul-Yves 
Pezron (1639-1706), Martinus Martini (1614-1661), and Philippe Couplet (1623-1693). On 
some aspects of the chronology debates, see Rossi, The Dark Abyss of Time, 123-32. 

84 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 91. 
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A similar religio-historical challenge arose from a comparison of the Mosaic 
law with Greek and Egyptian statutes, calling into question the singularity of 
the biblical text. While he does not deny parallels between the different law 
codes, Van Til emphasizes the superiority of the Mosaic law, both in content 
and in form. Accordingly, he firmly rejects the thesis advanced by Marsham 
and John Spencer (1630-1693)85 that Moses took over some of his ceremonial 
laws from the Egyptians. Instead, Van Til argues that the Egyptians' religious 
customs were probably dependent on Jewish practices.86 The excellency of the 
Mosaic law, however, should not only be sought in its moral purity, but also in 
its prophetic dimension, by which it foreshadowed the salvation manifested in 
the New Testament." 

In addition to these rather hidden meanings hinting at a more glorious 
future, Van Til highlights the specific covenantal nature of the Mosaic law 
as another divine characteristic. Especially the repeated promises of forgive- 
ness and eternal blessedness for those who abide by the covenant stipulations 
clearly surpass the level of mere human legislation.#8 Similarly, the Pentateuch's 
testimony regarding man's reconciliation with God through the satisfaction of 
the coming Messiah must have originated in divine revelation.®? Thus, Van Til's 
defense of the Pentateuch’s divine authority based on the supernatural nature 
of its doctrine comes to a close. In the subsequent section of the Voor-hof, he 
focuses on the narrative embedding of the Mosaic law code. 


6.4.5 From Creation to Canaan: Divine History 

The second line of reasoning concerns the narratives found in the Pentateuch 
and is specifically directed against Spinoza's theory expressed in chapters 8 
and 9 of the TTP, where the philosopher made the case that Moses wrote only 
a tiny part of what is now contained in the books bearing his name, namely 
some sections of which the biblical text explicitly says that they were written 
down by him. The rest of the Pentateuch, Spinoza argued, must be attributed 
to later historians, while the final revision came from the hand of Ezra. 

In making his case, Spinoza acknowledges his dependence on previous 
thinkers, especially the medieval Rabbi Ibn Ezra (1089-ca. 1164) who had col- 
lected a set of six observations calling into question the Mosaic authorship of 
the whole Pentateuch. In the eighth chapter of the TTP, Spinoza repeats these 


85 On Spencer, see Stolzenberg, "John Spencer" 129-63 and Touber, Spinoza and Biblical 
Philology, 136-42. 

86 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 100-118. 

87 Van Til, 18-29. 

88 Van Til, 129-40. 

89 _ Van Til, 140-51. 
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observations and adds another four of his own. Most of these observations 
concern stories, names, and expressions in the Pentateuch that must have orig- 
inated after the death of Moses. Most notably, the story about Moses's death 
can hardly have been written by himself. Some observations deal with expres- 
sions Moses would not have used if he had been the author. For instance, the 
author of the Pentateuch oftentimes speaks of Moses in the third person.°® 

Van Til takes considerable efforts to address in detail all the issues raised by 
Ibn Ezra and Spinoza. He emphasizes that some issues can be resolved by tak- 
ing into consideration that the Pentateuch was not written as a disinterested 
historical account, but as a testimony about the ministry of Moses written for 
future generations.?! According to Van Til, this genre explains why Moses used 
the third person to refer to himself. Moreover, it helps to account for the later 
addition of the account about Moses's death, which Van Til willingly attri- 
butes to Joshua. Furthermore, he leaves open the possibility of other editorial 
changes made after the conquest.?? Having examined all observations made 
by Spinoza, Van Til concludes this section by stating that "there is not a word, 
and much less a phrase or a story, which Moses could not have properly known 
in his time."93 

Next, Van Til addresses another argument made by Spinoza in a discus- 
sion which was recorded in an unpublished letter. There, Spinoza supposedly 
argued that Moses's writings were severely corrupted at least three times in the 
course of Israel's history: (1) in the hands of the apostate kings, (2) when the 
temple was destroyed by the Babylonians, and (3) in the times of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. After each of these incidents, Spinoza argued, the remaining docu- 
ments were collected, reorganized, and significantly changed. Thus, the text of 
the biblical books underwent at least three major editorial revisions. 

The two latter revisions in particular shaped the final text. During the 
Babylonian exile, Ezra edited the remaining documents ascribed to Moses 
and after the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes the Pharisees put 
together the Pentateuch in its final form.?^ In his response to this theory, Van 
Til presents an overview of the history of Israel from the days of Moses until 
the Hasmonean period, arguing that even in the times of crisis mentioned by 
Spinoza, the persecuting powers were not in a position to fully destroy all the 
copies of the Mosaic books. According to Van Til, the biblical writings make 
clear that there were always enough faithful Israelites who took care that the 


go  OnGSpinoza's use of Ibn Ezra in the TTP, see Harvey, "Spinoza on Ibn Ezra's ‘Secret of the 
Twelve,” 41-45. 

91 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 160-61. 

92 Van Til, 162-64. 

93 _ Van Til, 171. 

94 Van Til, 173. 
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Pentateuch was preserved in its original form. Especially the prophets are said 
to have played an important role in this regard.95 

Spinoza was not the only one in the seventeenth century who held deviant 
views regarding the origin of the Pentateuch. In France, the Oratorian priest 
Richard Simon (1638-1712) aroused controversies for his opinion that the 
Pentateuch, like other books of the Old Testament, was not the work of a sin- 
gle author (i.e., Moses), but the product of a long editorial process. In ancient 
Israel, Simon argued, there was a group of prophets with an official standing 
(“public scribes") who edited the sacred texts. Like the other prophets, they 
wrote under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and therefore the changes they 
made to the texts did not diminish their divine authority.?6 Thus, Simon's 
approach clearly differed from that of Spinoza. He did not approve of the phi- 
losopher's attempt to subvert the authority of Scripture.’ Yet, Van Til was not 
convinced. In a brief comment, he charges Simon with the deliberate attempt 
to raise doubts about the authority of Scripture in the interest of promoting 
the authority of the Roman Church.?? 

Whereas Van Til does not engage Simon's theories at any length, he does dis- 
cuss the views as expressed in an anonymous publication written in response 
to Simon, namely the Sentimens de quelques theologiens de Hollande ("Opinions 
of some Theologians from Holland") composed by the Arminian theologian 
Jean Le Clerc (1657—1736).9? In this book, an argument is made that major parts 
of the Pentateuch were written by the unnamed priest mentioned in 2 Kings 17, 
who was sent from Assyria to Samaria in order to instruct the people there.!00 
Unsurprisingly, Van Til rejects this hypothesis as mere fiction resting on a false 
interpretation of the biblical data as well as numerous erroneous assumptions. 
For instance, Van Til deems it highly improbable that an exiled priest would be 
in a position to collect all the detailed historical information (names, numbers 
etc.) incorporated in the Pentateuch narratives.!?! 

Spinoza's hypothesis as expressed in the TTP regarding Ezra's involvement 
in composing the final form of the Pentateuch??? is equally rejected by Van Til, 
despite its ancient record in the writings of some important church fathers 


95 Van Til, 174-88. 

96 See Simon, Histoire critique, 76 [€ BT 29:87]. For an overview of Simon’s life and work, see 
Müller, Richard Simon. 

97  OnSimon'scritical evaluation of Spinoza's stance on Scripture, see Woodbridge, “Richard 
Simon's Reaction," 201-26. 

98 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 188. 

99  LeClerc, Sentimens de quelques theologiens. 

100 Le Clerc, 129-30. 

101 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 190-93. 

102 See TTP 8.48-57 (CW 2:203-5). Cf. Grafton, “Spinoza’s Hermeneutics,’ 177-96. There is 
some discussion among scholars as to where the idea emerged that Ezra was responsible 
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following the testimony in the apocryphal book 2 Esdras.!?? According to Van 
Til, the Pentateuch must have reached its final form before the time of Ezra 
because otherwise it would be very difficult to account for the existence of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and its vast overlap with the Jewish Pentateuch. If 
Ezra was the author of the original (Jewish) Pentateuch, then the Samaritans 
would have adopted as their central religious text the writings of one of their 
chief enemies.!?^ This, however, is inconceivable, Van Til argues. Moreover, 
ancient sources suggest that the Samaritan Pentateuch had been in existence 
as early as the time of Nebuchadnezzar, several decades before Ezra's return 
to Jerusalem.!05 

As mentioned earlier, at some point Spinoza seems to have espoused the 
opinion that the Pharisees living during the Hasmonean era had a hand in edit- 
ing the Pentateuch and enforcing their version on the people by the authority 
of the Sanhedrin. Van Til writes that this Pharisaic revision of the Pentateuch 
according to Spinoza involved multiple changes in the interest of bringing the 
prophecies more in line with sacred history, or the other way around.!°® In 
response to this claim, Van Til points out that textual history does not leave 
room for such a revision. Both the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
pre-date the Hasmonean era, and a comparison between these older texts 
with the extant Hebrew text shows only minor variations. Moreover, if the 
Pharisees had engaged in a unilateral revision of the central religious text, one 
would expect an uproar among their ardent critics, namely the Sadducees and 
Essenes (not to speak of Jesus and the Apostles).107 


for composing the Pentateuch. According to Noel Malcolm, it is likely that Spinoza was 
influenced by Hobbes on this point. See Malcolm, Aspects of Hobbes, 383-431. 

103 Van Til does not give a specific reference, but he most probably refers to 2 Esdras 1419-48. 
There, the writer describes how, after the law had been burned, it was revealed anew by 
the Holy Spirit through Ezra. Among the church fathers who accepted this view were no 
lesser figures than Tertullian, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome. For 
specific references, see De Lange, "Origen and the Rabbis,’ 18. 

104 This argument is not original, but appears earlier in Le Clerc, Sentimens, 128: "On ne peut 
pas concevoir comment ces peoples qui étoient enemis jurez des Juifs, eussent voulu 
emprunter la Loi d'eux, & ainsi il n'est pas croiable, qu'ils aient copié leur exemplaire sur 
celui d’Eesdras.” 

105 Van Til refers to a section in chapter 45 of (what was then known as) the Samaritan 
Chronicle, which was translated into Latin and published by Johann Heinrich Hottinger 
(1620-1667). See Hottinger, Promptuarium sive Bibliotheca Orientalis, 63-67 [EBT 26:17]. 
Today, this book is more commonly known as the Samaritan Book of Joshua. For more 
information, see Crown, Pummer, and Tal, A Companion to Samaritan Studies, 42—43. 

106 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 204. 

107 Van Til, 205-10. 
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In addition to his various responses to the theories advanced by Spinoza and 
others, Van Til also presents a positive case for the reliability of the Pentateuch. 
As all historical sources, the Pentateuch is first of all to be treated as a testimony 
to past events. As such, "its trustworthiness hinges on the sincerity, knowledge- 
ability, and uprightness of the author as well as the competency and sincerity 
of the fellow witnesses at that time, who accept as truth what is presented to 
them as having happened before their eyes and ears."!08 By these criteria, Van 
Til argues, all historical knowledge has to be assessed. Thus, historical judg- 
ments always involve an element of faith, that is, faith in the testimony of the 
historical witness. Yet, this faith can be rationally justified by establishing the 
reliability of that witness.!09 

In accordance with this theory, Van Til sets out to demonstrate that Moses 
as the author of the Pentateuch together with his contemporaries meet the 
criteria for reliable witnesses. In the first place, Moses had access to all the 
necessary information due to his education and leadership role in Israel. His 
blameless character would have prevented him from deceiving his people 
and even if his writing had deviated from the facts, there would have been 
enough competent eyewitnesses able to rebuke him immediately. Moreover, 
Van Til excludes the possibility that Israel deliberately deceived other nations 
by a forged history, or that the people accepted a flawed account because of 
their goodwill towards their leader Moses.!? But maybe the acceptance of the 
Mosaic writings was enforced upon the people? Even this objection is absurd, 
Van Til argues, given the many reports about riots against Moses, and given 
the fact that the vast majority of the people were armed. If Moses had indeed 
managed to obtain the role of an arbitrary tyrant, why would the people have 
chosen to abide by his law even after he passed away?!!! 

Thus, Van Til is convinced that there are no cogent arguments against 
Moses's integrity as a sincere, knowledgeable, and upright witness. But the his- 
tory in the Pentateuch confirms another, more profound claim: Moses was not 
merely a human witness, but the very messenger of God, which is evident from 
the various reports about Moses's direct interaction with God. Therefore, Van 
Til argues, every rational and unbiased reader of the Pentateuch must con- 
clude, that these writings bear not only the marks of true history, but are also 
invested with divine authority! 
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6.4.6 As Foretold by Moses: Divine Prophecy 
According to Van Til, the most powerful argument for the divine nature of 
the Pentateuch is based on the prophecies contained in the Pentateuch.!? 
Although men at times make adequate predictions about coming events, God 
alone is omniscient and can therefore declare with full certainty what will hap- 
pen in the future. This certainty and precision, Van Til argues, distinguishes 
true prophecy from the obscure predictions made by astrologers and ancient 
oracles.!^ Whoever, therefore, with an open mind investigates the prophecies 
in the Pentateuch and compares them to their fulfillment in history, must come 
to the conclusion that the Mosaic books must have been divinely inspired and 
hence bear divine authority.!5 

Before Van Til walks through several of these Mosaic predictions, he deals 
with prominent critics of the traditional interpretation of prophecy as divine 
revelation. In the first place, Van Til discusses Vanini's conviction, which rests 
on the presupposition that extraordinary earthly events happen *by the power 
of celestial bodies."!l6 Accordingly, prophets are wise men who are able to pre- 
dict such future events due to their peculiar mental disposition in combina- 
tion with some special influence of celestial bodies on their imagination}? 
Unsurprisingly, Van Til rejects Vanini's explanation of prophecy as utterly 
improbable. Even if celestial bodies could cause “prophetic imaginations,” 
Vanini fails to explain how these imaginations in the human mind are related 
to events in history.!!8 

The same problem Van Til also discerns in Spinoza's account of prophecy.!? 
Although Spinoza does not endorse Vanini's theory on the influence of celestial 
bodies, his explanation also involves an obscure relation between prophetic 
imaginations on the one hand and their fulfillment in history on the other. 
To be sure, Van Til writes, Spinoza speaks about “divine revelations,” but this 
language is deceptive, as it has to be understood in line with the philosopher's 
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monistic and deterministic worldview. In the end, Van Til holds, Spinoza and 
his followers open a "large hiding place for ignorance" instead of proposing an 
adequate explanation for the Prophets’ predictions.!20 

Such an adequate explanation, according to Van Til, is necessary because 
prophecy is a pervasive phenomenon in the Bible. The Mosaic books especially 
are full of prophecies referring to the whole history of the Jewish nation from 
its entrance into Canaan to the fall of Jerusalem in AD 7o. Dividing this history 
into eight sections, Van Til walks through these predictions, pointing out their 
fulfillment in historical events recorded either in Scripture or in extra-biblical 
sources. In each case, he also deals with “atheist” objections, such as that the 
predictions were mere guesses or that the prophecies were modified afterwards 
to better match actual historical events. His conclusions are clear: Everyone 
who reads the Pentateuch with an open mind, must acknowledge that it con- 
tains countless prophetic predictions, which were accurately fulfilled in the 
course of history. Such true predictions, however, cannot be given except by 
divine revelation. Hence, the Pentateuch must be divine in nature.!2! 

Apologetic arguments based on prophecy were of course no novelty in Van 
Til's day. Since the early church fathers, such arguments had been used in some 
way or another throughout church history. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, they gained considerable prominence, especially among Cocceian 
scholars who devoted themselves to the study of biblical prophecies.!?? It 
should be noted, however, that they used the "prophetic proof" in a specific 
way. Whereas Van Til and other “prophetic theologians” argued that the proph- 
ecies (or the books containing them) must have been of divine origin because 
of their fulfillment in history, early church fathers focused on specific prophe- 
cies in order to demonstrate that Jesus was the promised Messiah.!23 


6.4.7 Jesus and the Apostles: Divine Confirmation 

The fourth and final argument is based on the witness of Jesus and his Apostles 
as itis recorded in the writings of the New Testament. Van Til adduces a number 
of proof texts to show that they clearly accepted the Mosaic books as the word 
of God. Then he goes on to demonstrate, why their judgment is to be taken 
seriously. In the case of Jesus this involves a lengthy proof of his messiahship 
based on the Book of Daniel. In this section, Van Til follows the same approach 
as earlier, when he argued for the Mosaic authorship based on the Pentateuch 
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itself. First, he presents the testimony, and then he goes on to establish the 
trustworthiness of the witnesses by means of various arguments.'?4 

With this fourth argument, the Voor-hof comes to a rather abrupt end. For 
some reason, Van Til felt compelled to conclude this treatise at this point 
and defer further discussions to another volume (see following section). As 
has been noted earlier, the Voor-hof seems to have had quite some impact 
among its readers. This is likely due to the fact that many of Van Til's contem- 
poraries found in it answers to the challenges posed by the biblical criticism 
set forth by Spinoza and others. One early reviewer states that the Voor-hof 
was “very capable of strengthening Christian hearts against all unbelief"25 In 
this sense, the Voor-hof might have had some effect in preventing more Radical 
Enlightenment ideas from getting a foothold among the Christian population 
in the Dutch Republic. But whether Van Til was actually successful in convinc- 
ing his Spinozist opponents— his original goal according to the title page—can 
be doubted. 


6.5 The Vervolg (1696) and Spinoza's Radical Theology 


The Vervolg (1696) does not, strictly speaking, continue the discussions set 
forth in the Voor-hof (1694). Whereas the Voor-hof for the most part focuses 
on a historical defense of the various aspects of the Pentateuch's content 
(law, narratives, prophecy), the Vervolg consists mainly in a philosophical 
defense of basic doctrines found in the Pentateuch, such as the doctrines of cre- 
ation, providence, and the immortality of the human soul. But before Van Til 
advances philosophical arguments in favor of these doctrines, he provides the 
reader with some introductory remarks about the nature of true philosophy, 
its benefits, as well as its various abuses. These sections have already been dis- 
cussed to a considerable extent in chapter 3, so here only a brief summary is 
in order with a view to Van Til's engagement with Spinoza and other radical 
thinkers in the rest of the Vervolg. 


6.51 Towards a Rational Defense of Christian Doctrine 

True philosophy, according to Van Til, rests solely on the notions implanted by 
God in human reason. As God cannot contradict himself, the teaching based on 
these innate notions cannot be in conflict with divine revelation in Scripture. 
When understood correctly, reason and Scripture are in perfect harmony and 
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confirm each other. However, due to imprudence error has entered the work of 
influential philosophers and because of credulity these errors have persisted 
throughout history. Therefore, diligent philosophers should be very critical of 
traditional philosophies, avoid precipitant judgments in matters they do not 
fully comprehend, and completely refrain from intruding into mysteries that 
are beyond the power of reason. Because of the consensus between Scripture 
and reason, Christian thinkers can employ true, rational philosophy in their 
apologetic endeavors, that is, in defending Scripture and Christian doctrine 
against the attacks of unbelievers.!26 

Based on these presuppositions, Van Til sets out to develop a rational defense 
of fundamental (Judeo-)Christian beliefs which have traditionally been linked 
to the Pentateuch. To begin with, he presents his version of Descartes's Cogito 
argument aiming to establish the existence of the human mind as a "thinking 
thing" From this first undoubtable truth, he then deduces the necessary exis- 
tence of God, as well as the existence of "extended things," most notably that 
of the human body. In this context, Van Til clearly advocates a dualistic meta- 
physic in line with Descartes's philosophy and in stark opposition to Spinoza's 
monism. His emphasis is on the immaterial nature of the mind, especially 
where he discusses the intricate question concerning mind-body interaction. 
Here, Van Til deviates from Descartes's position, arguing in favor of an occa- 
sionalist solution in which God mysteriously bridges the gap between body 
and mind.!27 

Proceeding from the idea of God in his own mind, Van Til elaborates on 
the nature and properties of God. As bodily existence is subject to imperfec- 
tion, God can only be conceived as a “thinking substance,” that is, as mind. 
Moreover, the very idea of God implies perfection in every possible respect: 


Whereas in other minds one finds intellect, will, and power to be restricted 
within certain limits [...], here one has to conceive of spiritual nature 
without any limits or restrictions, that is, in a state of perfection, namely 
omniscience without obstacle, free will without submission, omnipotence 
without impediment.!28 


Other perfections Van Til deduces from the idea of the highest mind are self- 
sufficiency, eternity, immutability, simplicity and necessary existence. This 
God, Van Til adds, must be the primary cause of all things and hence have 
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comprehensive knowledge of all reality. With respect to his acts, he must be 
perfectly good, truthful, holy, and righteous.!7? 

Having thus summarized the idea of God as the highest, most perfect being, 
Van Til goes on to prove that this idea is not a mere figment of human imagi- 
nation, but that such a God actually exists. For those who accept Scripture as 
divine revelation, the existence of God is beyond question. But even apart from 
Scripture, there are solid reasons to accept the existence of the highest being. 
For one, given that creatures have a beginning, there must be a being that exists 
eternally. Secondly, the human mind must have been caused by the highest 
mind, able to bring into existence other minds. Thirdly, this highest mind must 
be the cause of the preservation of human minds. Fourthly, the very existence 
of this idea of God in the human mind is proof of God's existence because no 
man could have ever invented it. Fifthly, the order of creation gives proof of 
an all-wise creator. Sixthly, the interaction between mind and body cannot be 
explained except by reference to God's continuous intervention. Finally, exis- 
tence necessarily belongs to God's nature. God cannot be conceived except 
as existing.!?0 

This set of proofs is interesting as it clearly consists in a synthesis of very 
different arguments. Some of them undoubtedly had a Cartesian provenance, 
like the fourth proof, based on the presence of an "idea of God" in the human 
mind. Others, like the first one, resemble the more classic cosmological argu- 
ments foreign to Descartes's thinking, while the sixth argument proceeds from 
occasionalist presuppositions. Such an eclecticism on this point is not uncom- 
mon among Cartesian theologians. Van Til's teacher Heidanus followed a simi- 
lar approach?! 


6.5.2 "Spinoza's Monstrous Opinion Unmasked” 

Throughout these opening chapters, Van Til refrains from mentioning the 
names of his interlocutors. In his discussion of the second proof for God's 
existence, he mentions “a great philosopher of our century,"3? who altered the 
traditional form of this proof. Undoubtedly, this is a reference to Descartes, 
whose influence is apparent throughout the Vervolg (cogito, mind-body dual- 
ism, ontological proof, etc.). There can be little doubt that Van Til considered 
Descartes's philosophy as a major advancement, especially when it comes 
to defending basic Christian doctrines against the “unbelievers” of his time. 
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Having stated his seven proofs for God's existence, Van Til writes: “From the 
proofs invoked so far, the atheism of our time seemed to have received the final 
death blow.’ Yet, as he goes on to argue, the “old snake" has raised its head once 
more in the work of Benedict de Spinoza.!33 

Accordingly, chapter five of the Vervolg, is fully devoted to a refutation of this 
final manifestation of atheistic thought. The title already reveals its strongly 
polemical orientation: “Spinoza's Monstrous Opinion Unmasked."?^ As the 
argument unfolds, it becomes clear that Spinoza's ‘substance monism’!* as 
propounded in the Ethics is the major target of Van Til’s criticism. “This is the 
beautiful Helena,” Van Til writes, “who has beguiled so many minds in our time 
and has seduced them to this new generation of atheists."136 

The source of this *monstrous opinion," Van Til holds, is to be found in 
antiquity. Taking Seneca as an example, he makes the case that the ancient 
philosophical sect of the Stoics, long before Spinoza, had developed a deter- 
ministic worldview involving the identification of God and nature.!?? For Van 
Til, Spinoza's position amounts to nothing more than a rehash of Stoic tenets 
with a new livery.!38 Therefore, it does not match the criteria of "true philoso- 
phy" (based on reason alone) but exemplifies once more the poisonous influ- 
ence of ancient philosophical traditions. 

Of course, Van Til does not content himself with tracing Spinoza's ideas to 
ancient paganism. He also launches an attack on substance monism based on 
his own dualistic convictions set forth in an earlier chapter of the Vervolg. To 
begin with, he analyzes the disputed term substance (selfstandigheyd), which 
according to the common definition is “that which does not inhere in some- 
thing else but exists for itself"139? This definition is accepted by Spinoza, albeit 
with a significant modification in the meaning of the word “in.” As Van Til 
explains, there are two ways in which “in something else" can be understood: 
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(1) Something can be in something/someone else's power, like a workpiece in 
the hand of its maker. (2) Or, something can be in another thing, like the heart 
is a part of the human body. 

These different understandings of "in" are at the root of the difference 
between Van Til's and Spinoza's definition of substance. For Van Til, a sub- 
stance is that which exists for itself and hence does not inhere in something 
else as its part (meaning 2 of "in"). It is not required of a substance to be fully 
self-sufficient. Human minds, for instance, that are “in” God in the sense that 
they are dependent on God and in God's power (meaning 1), can neverthe- 
less be substances.!^? According to Spinoza, however, only that which is not in 
something/someone else's power (meaning 1 of *in") can adequately be called 
a substance. Therefore, since God is the only independent being, God is the 
only substance! 

Van Til accuses Spinoza of maliciously introducing his own, deviant defi- 
nition without doing justice to the established meaning and without making 
clear where his own definition differs from the commonly received notion of 
substance. To be sure, Van Til does not criticize this novel definition for its nov- 
elty per se. Mathematicians, as he readily admits, have always had the freedom 
to define their terms at pleasure. However, if Spinoza's narrower definition of 
substance was granted, there should at least be an alternative term for the con- 
cept of dependent substances (Van Til suggests the term samenstandigheyd). 
The major problem according to Van Til lays in the fact that Spinoza—together 
with the term—also drops the indispensable concept of dependent/created 
substances.'^? Thus, Van Til's criticism of Spinozas metaphysics can be sum- 
marized by the charge that the philosopher's monism amounts to metaphysi- 
cal reductionism. 

Because Van Til abides by the traditional view of multiple substances, he 
has to establish the basis for dividing reality into those substances. In order to 
do so, he makes use of the established Cartesian distinction between thought 
(cogitatio) and extension (extensio) as two basic essential attributes that have 
nothing in common. According to Van Til, this is self-evident and even accepted 
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by Spinoza himself.^? From this fact then, Van Til deduces the existence of 
at least two different substances because, according to an established rule of 
metaphysics, it is impossible to unite two essential attributes that have nothing 
in common into one substance.'^^ This is the standard argument repeatedly 
made by many Cartesians.!45 

Spinoza famously refused to follow this logic. He united thought and exten- 
sion as two essential attributes of the one substance." In order to be able to 
do so, he had recourse to the infinity of God, in which infinite thought and infi- 
nite extension are joined together.'^? Van Til, who was aware of this argument, 
denied its validity. According to him, infinite extension and infinite thought have 
no more in common than finite thought and finite extension.'^9$ Moreover, Van 
Til argues, Spinoza's substance monism with its combination of thought and 
extension—if true—would have all kinds of absurd consequences: 

— In every extended thing, even in a stone, there would have to be some 
thought.!49 

— The imperfect bodily nature would become an attribute of the perfect God? 

— Innumerable, different, changing and contradicting thoughts would ulti- 
mately be attributed to God, even the thoughts of an atheist.15! 

Rather than increasing the degree of divine perfection, as Spinoza argued, add- 

ing extension to the essential attributes of God actually subtracts from divine 

perfection according to Van Til. Moreover, it contradicts the fundamental notion 

of divine simplicity. 

As Van Til sees it, Spinoza was compelled to add extension to the attri- 
butes of God because of his fundamental presupposition that “different sub- 
stances cannot produce one another as they have nothing in common with one 
another."53 After all, this assumption excludes the possibility that God as a pure 
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spirit, could have brought forth the world of extended things. However, if cre- 
ation is impossible, only two explanations remain. Either the extended world 
is an eternal reality existing side by side with the spiritual world of thought 
(i.e., God), or extension and thought must be somehow united into one eternal 
being. Spinoza obviously opted for the latter solution, which—according to 
Van Til—is simply impossible because there is no way to unite two utterly dif- 
ferent attributes into one substance. Van Til concludes this discussion with the 
remark that what is at stake in Spinoza's philosophy, is the Christian doctrine 
of creation./5* 


6.5.3 Creation: God as the Maker of Minds and Bodies 
Before Van Til engages in a more elaborate defense of this doctrine, however, 
he discusses some more fundamental issues relating to the doctrine of God 
in the Pentateuch, in particular the strong emphasis on monotheism over 
against the polytheism of pagan religions. Unsurprisingly, he concludes that 
only monotheism is in line with reason. Interestingly enough, however, he 
explains the emergence of polytheism not so much with reference to Satanic 
deception. Instead, Van Til argues, polytheism originated in a *misinterpreta- 
tion of old traditions" regarding the role of angels. As such, it is an example of 
"false philosophy" which is built not on reason alone, but on human traditions. 
The emphatic monotheism of the Pentateuch, on the other hand, confirms its 
status as divine revelation, perfectly in line with truly rational philosophy./55 

Van Til prefaces his discussion of creation with some more general remarks 
about the physical world. In line with Descartes, he argues that this world is 
composed of bodies whose essence is solely constituted by extension.56 Then 
he goes on to establish the existence of a physical world outside the inner 
realm of human ideas, drawing on Descartes's arguments in the Meditations.'5” 
Man is constituted in such a way, that he cannot doubt that there are material 
things causing the perceptions of them. If there was no external world, or if 
the causal relationship was not real, then God would be a deceiver, which is 
excluded by God's character. But not only does the physical world really exist, 
Van Til explains, it is also wonderfully arranged as the most suitable abode for 
human creatures.!58 

According to the Pentateuch, this wonderful world came into existence 
by the will of God within a short period of six days. This doctrine of creation 
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stands in opposition to all ancient schools of thought. As Van Til demonstrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus all had their own theories regarding divine 
involvement in the formation of the physical world. Nevertheless, they all 
in one way or another presupposed the eternal existence of matter. Against 
this ancient consensus and its early-modern proponents, Van Til sets out to 
prove as the only tenable, rational position that the physical world must have 
had a beginning. Since the physical world is in essence bodies in movement, 
the question emerges, how this movement can be accounted for. It cannot 
come from the bodies themselves, which are completely passive. Hence, there 
must be an external “first mover," as even the ancient philosophers admitted. 
However, if there is a “first mover,” then the movement has a beginning and 
is not eternal. Moreover, according to Van Til, the very essence of movement 
implies time and therefore a beginning. But not only the movement of bodies 
has demonstratively a beginning, also matter itself cannot be eternal. This is 
evident from its nature as passive and imperfect (due to its divisibility).15° 

What about Spinoza's arguments against creation based on his peculiar notion 
of substance? Van Til readily admits that, given Spinoza's definition of substance 
as fully self-sufficient, the notion of a created substance is a contradiction in 
terms. But as he already remarked in his chapter on Spinoza's substance monism, 
he considers Spinoza's definition as highly problematic due to its reductionistic 
consequences, that is, precisely because it excludes a priori the notion of created 
substances. Leaving this issue aside, Spinoza also holds that it is impossible for a 
thinking substance to bring forth another, bodily substance, simply because their 
attributes are so vastly different, lacking any commonality.!©° In his response to 
this argument, Van Til takes refuge to the well-established scholastic rule (found 
also in Descartes), according to which a cause does not have to formally (in a 
strict sense) contain the reality of the caused object as long as it contains it 
eminently (in a higher form)! Thus, God does not have to be bodily in order to 
produce a physical world made up of bodies. As the most perfect being, he pos- 
sesses corporeality in a higher form.!6? Therefore, creation, even of the physical 
world, is not impossible to him.!63 
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Van Til finally answers another objection coming from "someone of the 
same band,” that is, someone associated with Spinoza. This writer apparently 
rejected the traditional understanding of 'creation out of nothing' pointing to 
the classic rule “out of nothing, nothing comes."6^ In response to this unnamed 
Spinozist, Van Til explains that this expression can be taken in two ways. First, 
it can be understood as saying that ‘nothing’ cannot contribute anything to 
the becoming of ‘something, either by way of providing material for it, or by 
way of acting as a workman. Taken in this sense, Van Til accepts the validity of 
this rule. Second, it can be taken as implying that it is impossible even for the 
almighty God to bring into existence a substance which was not there before. 
Taken in this second sense, Van Til argues, this rule has to be rejected as incom- 
patible with the Christian understanding of God and creation.!65 


6.5.4 Divine Providence: God as the Ruler of the World 
Much like the doctrine of creation, Van Til also deems the notion of divine 
providence as presented in the Pentateuch in need of defense against con- 
temporary critics. Since he does not mention any names, it is not clear whom 
he has in mind. One probable interlocutor is Pierre Bayle, who already in 
1685 published a very critical set of objections in response to Pierre Poiret's 
(1646-1719) Cogitationes rationales (“Rational Thoughts").166 Although it is not 
completely clear to what extent these objections represent Bayle’s own opinion 
at the time,!67 they do contain arguments against the traditional understand- 
ing of divine providence in combination with critical remarks concerning the 
established approach of reconciling God's omnipotence with the presence of 
sin and evil in the world.168 

Van Til opens his discussion of divine providence by defining this notion as 
"God's almighty and omni-causal will" to perpetuate what he has called into 


164 Since Van Til does not mention any name, one can only guess who it was. One candidate 
is the Zwolle catechist Barend Hakvoord (11735), who in 1693 published a revised ver- 
sion of his De schole van Christus containing clear Spinozistic influences. See his remarks 
about ‘creation out of nothing" in De schole van Christus, behelzende zeven en zestig [1699], 
142-43. Cf. Wielema, The March of the Libertines, 90-94. Another Spinozist denying ‘cre- 
ation out of nothing' was Adriaan Koerbagh. See Koerbagh, A Light Shining in Dark Places, 
66—67 (note f). 

165 Van Til, Vervolg, 150-53. 

166 Poiret, Cogitationes rationales, 623-98. Van Til had a copy of this edition in his library. See 
BT 63:836. 

167 In the prefatory letter (Poiret, 624), Bayle states that the objections were written “as if 
I had been charged to advocate the opinion of those with whom M. Poiret disagrees.” 

168 Cf. Weinstein, “Pierre Bayle's Atheist Politics,” 198. 
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existence, and “to govern it in such a way that everything serves its eternal 
purpose, namely God's magnificent glory"!6? Such a continual involvement of 
God, Van Til argues, follows logically from the contingent nature of the world, 
the excellencies of the divine being, and the inherent connection between 
creation and providence. Moreover, the existence of true prophecy as demon- 
strated in the Voor-hof presupposes a God who has certain foreknowledge even 
of contingent events and is able to direct history to certain outcomes: "After all, 
nobody can predict with certainty what he does not know, nor can he promise 
or threaten what is not under his power or sway.”!7° 

Despite these strong arguments in favor of divine providence, Van Til explains, 
there are skeptics, who—in line with the ancient tradition of Epicurus—argue 
that God by his omnipotence completely withdrew from the government of 
creation. In fact, they hold that the presence of sin and evil in the world is 
incompatible with the active involvement of a holy and righteous God. Thus, 
Van Til is forced to address the problem of theodicy, an issue that gained 
prominence towards the end of the seventeenth and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Unlike his contemporary Leibniz, who discussed this 
problem a few years later in his Essais de Théodicée (1710), Van Til does not 
develop an elaborate philosophical theory to account for the imperfections 
of the world. Instead, he contents himself with restating classical arguments. 

In the first place, Van Til emphasizes divine incomprehensibility. Man 
endowed with finite reason is unable to comprehend the infinite God. Moreover, 
since we as men lack clear revelation regarding God's purposes with this world, 
we should "refrain from passing verdicts on God's works and confess that we 
are not in a position to judge.”!”! In addition, Van Til insists that God's decision 
to permit sin does not in any way contradict his holiness. God is not the cause 
of sin and evil, and therefore does not incur guilt. It is man, who freely chose to 
sin, even though God had created him in such a way that he could have avoided 
evil. Moreover, the fact that God continually upholds human beings in their 
nature and freedom does not make him the author of sin”? Thus, providence 
is compatible with God's holiness. Another objection against divine provi- 
dence based on the success of the wicked and the suffering of the righteous 
in this world is rather weak according to Van Til. After all, God's righteousness 
is primarily concerned with eternal salvation. Temporary conditions are often 


169 Van Til, Vervolg, 153. 
170 Van Til, 160. 

171 Van Til, 163-64. 

172 Van Til, 165-66. 
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deceptive. Accordingly, the success of the wicked should not be mistaken as 
divine approval and the suffering of the righteous can ultimately serve their 
salvation.!73 

In his initial discussion of providence, Van Til focuses mainly on the denial 
of God's active involvement in the world. According to him, the major threat 
to this doctrine comes from the advocates of what later came to be classified 
as the “Deist worldview” according to which God, after creation, decided to 
leave the world to itself.!"* Spinoza's deterministic monism, which posed no 
lesser threat to the traditional understanding of God's relationship to creation 
does not receive any attention in this context but is postponed to the chapter 
in which Van Til treats of God's law. Nevertheless, Van Til's remarks about the 
preventability of the human fall and about God's providential preservation of 
human freedom make clear that he rejects deterministic interpretations of 
divine providence, which lay at the heart of the "Reformed Spinozism" of theo- 
logians like Frederik van Leenhof.!/5 


6.5.5 The Law of Nature: God as Legislator 

Related to the notion of providence is the issue regarding the law of nature.!”6 
If God is the creator of the world and if he governs it by his providence, does 
he also act as a lawgiver who demands obedience from his creatures? Spinoza 
famously answered in the negative.!7? But again, Spinoza does not seem to be 
Van Til's major interlocutor. Instead, his defense is directed against “a godfor- 
saken movement of our times hiding behind the name of 'deists' (Godisten)."78 
These 'deists, Van Til explains, refuse to acknowledge any moral rule or obli- 
gation beyond the contracts concluded between humans. Accordingly, God is 
said to be completely indifferent in moral matters. 


173 Van Til, 166-73. 

174 Itis interesting to note that, in his early treatise Le Monde (written between 1629 and 1633), 
Descartes discussed the hypothesis of a world which was created by God but would then 
develop merely according to inherent mechanical laws and without any further divine 
intervention. See AT 11:34-35; CSM 1:91. John Schuster argued that Descartes proposed this 
hypothesis as a pedagogical device and without the intention of actually advocating a 
deist worldview. See Schuster, Descartes-Agonistes, 443-44. At the same time, it is clear 
that Descartes’s mechanism could easily lead to a deist understanding of creation once it 
was stripped of its voluntarist, theistic framework. 

175 See chapter 1.3.2. 

176 Van Til also calls it a “law of conscience" and defends this term against a remark he 
remembers from a written interview with Spinoza. See Van Til, Vervolg, 200-202. 

177 See Verbeek, Spinoza's Theologico-Political Treatise, 17—20. 

178 Van Til, Vervolg, 174. 
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Since Van Til does not mention any names or writings, it is difficult to know 
with certainty who these antinomian ‘deists’ were. Probably, Van Til is refer- 
ring to the French déistes!”9 who are mentioned in the ‘genealogy of atheism’ 
towards the beginning of the Voor-hof.$? One key document propagating the 
ideas of these déistes was a lengthy poem entitled Anti-Bigot written in the early 
1620s.!8! It received wide attention in France and beyond due to a detailed refu- 
tation published in 1624 by the scholar-priest Marin Mersenne.!®2 According 
to the anonymous author of the Anti-Bigot, the notion of a divine moral law 
should be rejected as incompatible with God's all-determining will and infal- 
lible fore-knowledge: 


In short, if the same God knows at this very moment 
Everything in his omniscience, with what ignorance 

Do we believe him to be the author of a law which contradicts 
The effects flowing from his foreknowledge?!83 


In contrast to such principled denial of moral obligation towards God, Van Til 
unfolds his theory of a purely "natural ethics" based on the moral principles 
implanted by the creator in human reason. According to the first principle, 
man ought not to aspire to anything that is beyond his ability. Secondly, man 
ought not to act contrary to truth. Thirdly, man ought to be obedient to God. 
Fourthly, man ought not to blindly follow his desires without consulting with 
reason.!84 Since all these demands are rooted in reason, they carry within 
themselves not merely human, but divine authority. After all, Van Til claims 


179 Van Til likely borrowed this term from Voetius's first disputation “de atheismo,” where 
the Utrecht theologian, referring to works by Marin Mersenne and Henri Estienne 
(1528/31-1598), writes that atheists "hodie in Gallia vacantur Deistae.” See sp 1:17. In 
scholarship, the French déistes have received only little attention compared to the later 
deist movement in England, which is generally associated with the works of Matthew 
Tindal (1657-1733), John Toland (1670-1722), and Anthony Collins (1679-1729). For a con- 
cise study of their thought in impact on the intellectual developments of the eighteenth 
century, see Hudson, Enlightenment and Modernity. 

180 Van Til, Het voor-hof, 3-5. 

181 For the French text with an English translation, see Libby, "Les Quatrains Du Déiste,” 
451-83. 

182 Mersenne, Limpiété des deistes. In a letter to Mersenne, Voetius explicitly thanked him 
for his defense of the truth. See AT 8B:206. Obviously, the Frenchman had an established 
reputation as a Christian apologist which transcended geographical and confessional 
boundaries. 

183 Libby, “Les Quatrains Du Déiste,’ 465 (verse 43). 

184 Van Til, Vervolg, 178-82. 
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"reason was given by God to be an infallible ‘teacher’ of the truth.”!®5 However, 
reason does not only present moral principles to the human will, but also acts 
as ‘advisor’ in the will's decisions. The will, on the other hand, is completely 
free to either consult the teaching and advice of reason or to neglect it. Here 
then lies the possibility of immoral conduct, namely in an act of the will which 
is not or not sufficiently informed by reason.!86 

In a nutshell, this is Van Til’s theory of a “natural ethics" laid out in the 
Vervolg.!8’ As is evident from the discussion of the objections raised by the ‘deists, 
a major point of controversy concerns the freedom (vrijmagt) of the human 
will. According to them, the will does not have the power to determine itself 
but is moved necessarily either by reason or by the lower desires (driften), 
depending on whose influence is quicker or stronger in any given situation. 
Whereas Van Til admits that the will cannot not desire what has (either rightly 
or wrongly) been judged ‘good,’ it does have the power to either postpone or 
precipitate this judgment. In this sense, the will always remains free and can 
never be forced either by reason or by the lower desires.!58 

A similar objection to Van Til’s position denies the freedom of the will with 
reference to God’s all-determining decree. The human will is said to be depen- 
dent on God in such a way that it becomes completely passive, mechanically 
fulfilling the divine purpose. This is, no doubt, the position expressed in the 
Anti-Bigot.!8? By way of answering this objection, Van Til maintains that the 
human will is both dependent and free. While through reason we learn about 
the will’s dependence on God, human consciousness (bewustheyd) teaches its 
freedom. Van Til readily admits that the coexistence of God's all-determining 
decree and the freedom of the human will is a mystery going beyond the capac- 
ity of human reason. Nevertheless, both have to be maintained in the face of 
the ‘deist criticisms.!9° Accordingly, no sinner can excuse himself by claiming 
that—even in his sin—he merely fulfilled God’s will and decree. After all, in 
search for ethical guidance, man ought not to look to the hidden “will of God’s 
decree,” but rather to “the will of God's commandment” manifest in reason.!?! 


185 Van Til, 182. 

186 Van Til, 182-91. 

187 Van Til’s more elaborate/mature account of “natural ethics” in the crv is discussed in 
chapter 4.4. 

188 Van Til, Vervolg, 194-96. 

189 See, for instance, verses 54-57. 

190 Van Til, Vervolg, 196-98. 

191 Van Til, 202-5. Van Til re-appropriates the classic distinction between the hidden and 
revealed will of God in the context of his “natural ethics.” Whereas traditionally, the 
"revealed will" of God was first and foremost defined by divine imperatives in Scripture 
(most importantly the ten commandments), Van Til applies this concept to the ethical 
demands of reason (natural law). The author of the Anti-Bigot in verse 55 rejected this 
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In his discussion of free will, Van Til also deals with an objection taken 
directly from Spinoza. In the Ethics, the philosopher argues that human free- 
dom is a mere deception: 


Men are deceived in that they think themselves free, an opinion which 
consists only in this, that they are conscious of their actions and ignorant 
of the causes by which they are determined. This, then, is their idea of 
freedom— that they do not know any cause of their actions.!?? 


According to Spinoza, the conviction about human freedom emerged due to 
a lack of knowledge about causes. Van Til firmly disagrees with this assess- 
ment. He argues that the conviction about human freedom is not based on the 
observation that human beings are not aware of any influences on their will. 
Instead, the freedom of the will is based on a positive and intuitive knowledge 
derived from human conscience (geweten) which is intimately aware of the 
nature and workings of his will.?? Obviously, Van Til here follows in the line 
of Descartes in so far as he shares the Cartesian optimism about introspective 
knowledge concerning the workings of the mind. Probably, no true follower 
of Spinoza would have been impressed by such a Cartesian argument. After 
all, Spinoza was much more skeptical about knowledge acquired by means 
of introspection.!?4 


6.5.6 Reward and Punishment: God as Judge 

Having defended the Pentateuch's portrayal of God as legislator, Van Til adds 
a rational defense of God's role as righteous judge, rewarding those who abide 
by the law and punishing those who transgress its commandments. As a first 
step, he turns to human nature in order to prove that both mind and body are 
capable of entering into a superior or inferior state of existence. Such a change 
of state, however, cannot be brought about by other creatures. Only God is in 
a position to have such an effect on human nature. That God is also willing 
to elevate man to a higher state of existence, Van Til infers from the strong 
human desire for the soul's happiness, implanted by the creator. Moreover, it 
would contradict God's goodness and wisdom if he would not improve human 
nature towards a more blessed existence, even by way of a supernatural ele- 
vation to a state of perfection. However, such an improvement is necessarily 


distinction, which is not surprising given his determinist worldview: "To think that 
God determines in secret / And wants what, in his laws, he forbids us to do / Is it not to 
paint him as hypocrite and indiscreet / And his will as repugnant and contradictory?" 

192 Spinoza, Ethics, 2p35s (CW 1:473). 

193 Van Til, Vervolg, 198-200. 

194 See Spinoza, Ethics, 2p29c (CW 1:471). 
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connected, Van Til argues, to man's obedience unto God's law. As a righteous 
judge, God cannot reward the sinner, but must punish whoever transgresses 
his commandments.!95 

As Van Til remarks, it is precisely this notion of God's distributive justice 
which was most viciously attacked by those “who hide under the name of 
‘deists’ in France”! Here Van Til again seems to refer to the Anti-bigot, in 
which the deist poet argued that the notion of divine punishment subjected 
God to such human passions as anger, wrath, and vengefulness (vv. 3, 61-62). 
Moreover, it introduces a maliciousness into God's character which is in con- 
flict with his boundless goodness and human kindness (vv. 4, 14). To the ‘deist’ 
it is inconceivable that God could create human beings of which he knew that 
they would incur divine punishment (vv. 5-6, 74-75). Accordingly, he denied 
the doctrine of eternal punishment (vv. 49, 59, 67). Unsurprisingly, Van Til 
rejects the deists' criticisms as unfounded and a caricature of the Christian 
position. Even the doctrine of eternal punishment, Van Til defends as perfectly 
in line with God's character?" 


6.5.7  TheImmortality of the Soul and the Resurrection of the Body 
The final section in the Vervolg Van Til devotes to a rational defense of the 
immortality of the soul as well as the possibility of the resurrection. In the 
first place, he argues that the death of the human body does not imply the end 
of the mind's existence because mind and body are fundamentally different 
"natures" (natuyren). To be sure, the death of the body affects the workings of 
the mind, but the mind can perfectly exist without the body. Indeed, “outside 
the body [the mind] is capable of having clearer and better, yea possibly even 
new and more ideas which can give it more satisfaction.”!98 In contrast to the 
body, the mind is indivisible and therefore cannot die like physical creatures, 
thatis, by way of disintegration. Moreover, since the nature of the mind is iden- 
tical to its life (thinking), it is impossible to deprive the mind of its life. Thus, 
according to Van Til, the mind is by nature immortal. Although he admits that 
God, by his absolute power, could annihilate the soul, this is unlikely because 
annihilation would call into question God's initial design, wisdom, and final 
purpose for humanity.!99 

The expectation of a resurrection of the body as taught in Scripture can, as 
Van Til readily admits, not be proven by reason. Nevertheless, it is possible to 


195 Van Til, Vervolg, 205-31. 
196 Van Til, 231. 

197 Van Til, 231-36. 

198 Van Til, 242. 

199 Van Til, 237-46. 
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demonstrate that this doctrine does not contradict reason in any way. There 
is no doubt according to Van Til that God is able to re-create the bodies of the 
deceased and re-unite them to the soul. Even the fact that human bodies dis- 
integrate after death and that their particles, to some extent, become parts of 
other bodies does not, in Van Til's mind, pose an insurmountable challenge to 
the belief in the resurrection.?9? After all, due to his omniscience and omnipo- 
tence God can re-unite all particles of the former body regardless of where 
they are.20! 

With this brief excursus into the realm of faith, Van Til concludes his 
book-length defense of a classic Christian worldview for a popular, educated 
audience. Although his name is not mentioned anywhere in the Vervolg, it is 
clear that Descartes's philosophy plays a crucial role in Van Til's apologetic 
endeavor (Cogito, mind-body dualism, psychology, etc.). For Van Til, Descartes 
is the champion of “true philosophy,’ which critically distances itself from 
human tradition and prejudice. Based on the God-given innate notions and 
ideas, this purely rational philosophy cannot but be in harmony with the truth 
contained in the divinely inspired Scriptures, such as the Pentateuch. Thus, it is 
also most suitable to refute the arguments brought forth by the various critics 
of Christianity, be they atheists, deists, or skeptics. Not unlike other apologetic 
treatises at the time, the Voor-hof and the Vervolg have a more comprehensive 
goal than merely refuting the arguments of an individual critic. Nevertheless, 
Spinoza and his philosophy figure prominently as an important opponent. 
This is evident already from the simple fact that his name is mentioned repeat- 
edly, whereas the identity of the skeptics and déistes remains mostly hidden. 
Moreover, Spinoza's monism is discussed in considerable detail in a separate 
chapter, while the objections of the other critics are treated more in passing. In 
the following, final section of this chapter we will take a look at Van Til's Latin 
Compendium with a view to assessing his engagement with Spinozism in the 
academic context. 


6.6 Van Til's Academic Engagement with Spinoza in His Compendium 


Ten years after the publication of the Voor-hof, Van Til published his two-part 
Compendium on Natural and Revealed Theology (1704). In contrast to the popular 


200 This argument goes back to antiquity. See, e.g, Chadwick, “Origen, Celsus, and the 
Resurrection of the Body,” 83-102. Van Til’s position stands in line with many early church 
fathers, who defended a comprehensive physical continuity between the earthly and res- 
urrection bodies with reference to God's omnipotence. 

201 Van Til, Vervolg, 246-51. 
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Dutch treatises from the 1690s (Voor-hof and Vervolg), this Latin handbook was 
written to be used in the academic context, particularly in Van Til's private 
classes (collegia privata) for theology students in Leiden.?°? In chapter 4, Van 
Til's appropriation of Cartesian tenets in the Compendium Theologiae Naturalis 
(CTN) as well as the strong apologetic objective of the whole Compendium has 
already been investigated in some detail. Here, the focus shall be much nar- 
rower. In the following paragraphs, Van Til’s discussion of Spinoza's philosophy 
in the crn will be analyzed against the background of his earlier engagement 
with the philosopher's thought. 

The fact that Spinoza and the "Spinozists" belong to the major interlocutors 
in the crn is evident from the dedicatory letter for the Leiden Curators preced- 
ing the main parts of the Compendium. There, Van Til writes: 


In order to restrain corrupt reasoning, it is useful to receive instruction 
about how far reason (ratio) guides us, and where it abandons us. This 
is what our little work attempts to show, as well as how the Atheists, 
Spinozists, and Libertines of our time endeavor to destroy innate notions 
[...], so that our theologians might come forth well-instructed to frustrate 
their frauds.203 


Thus, the cry was not meant to be only an exercise in (what nowadays would 
be called) philosophical theology, but also functioned to a considerable extent 
as an apologetics textbook. Obviously, Van Til was convinced that developing 
his students' ability to refute non-Christian philosophies belonged to the core 
of his professorial duties. And as his brief list of his major opponents makes 
clear, Spinoza's philosophy merited special attention. 

In addition to his own take on Spinozism in the main text of the CTN, 
Van Til also gives recommendations regarding other literature on the issue, 
admitting that what he tried to summarize in his book had been treated more 
thoroughly and extensively by others. In the preface to the crn, he mentions 
in particular four writers, who according to him have “enervated” Spinoza, 
namely Lambertus van Velthuysen,??^ Christoph Wittich,?95 Petrus Jens,206 
and Heinrich Horch.??? Thus, it is clear, that Van Tils comparatively brief 


202 See the remark on the title page: “Commpendium [...] quae in usum collegiorum privato- 
rum typis excudi concessit et curavit Salomon van Til." 

203 Van Til, Compendium, *4v—**r. 

204 See Van Velthuysen, "Tractatus," 2:1371-570 [€ BT 63:828]. 

205 See Wittich, Anti-Spinoza. 

206 See Jens, Examen philosophicum. 

207 See Horch, Investigationum theologicarum. 
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remarks about Spinoza's philosophy in the cTN need to be read and inter- 
preted in the context of the wider Cartesian reaction against Spinozism in the 
late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth century.208 Van Til does not claim to be 
either original or comprehensive. Nevertheless, the anti-Spinozist passages in 
the crn are interesting because they provide some insight into how Spinoza's 
philosophy was perceived among Leiden theology students in the early 1700s. 


6.61 The Simplicity of God 
In the first place, Spinoza features prominently in Van Til’s discussion of 
God's simplicity (simplicitas), which in the crv is the fourth attribute of God's 
essence, completing the list of divine independence (independentia), infinity 
(infinitas), and immutability (immutabilitas).??? According to Van Til's defini- 
tion, divine simplicity entails the “identity (identitas) of all of God's perfec- 
tions with God's essence and with one another" Accordingly, God's essence is 
his independence, and God's infinity is identical to his immutability. In other 
words, there is no composition in God, be it of different substances (such as 
man is made up of two substances, i.e., mind and body), or of a substance 
and "accidental modes" (such as an apple is a body in a particular size and 
shape).?!? Van Til's choice of terms in explaining the notion of divine simplicity 
clearly reflect his philosophical preferences. Moreover, in accordance with his 
Cartesian presuppositions, he strictly separates the rational case and defense 
of divine simplicity (found in the crw) from the biblical evidence in favor of 
that doctrine (in the cT&).?!! That being said, there can be little doubt that his 
understanding of this doctrine is in line with classic Christian reflection going 
back to the early church fathers.212 

This established Christian understanding of God, Van Til argues, stands in 
stark contrast to the “crude opinion" (sententia horrida) of Spinoza who “makes 
God into an aggregate (aggregatum) composed of various substances and more 
or less perfect parts, and destroys all of God's simplicity"?3 Given Spinoza's 
strong insistence on substance monism in the Ethics, this charge comes as no 
small surprise. How does Van Til argue his case? Basically, his criticism boils 


208 On the early reactions to Spinoza, see Hubbeling, "Zur frühen Spinozarezeption in den 
Niederlanden,’ 149-80; Cristofolini, The Spinozistic Heresy; Bunge, From Stevin to Spinoza; 
Coppens, Spinoza en het Nederlands cartesianisme; Gootjes, "The First Orchestrated 
Attack on Spinoza,” 23-43. 

209 SeeVanTil, Compendium, CTN, 15-20. 

210 Van Til, crn, 21. The explanatory examples are not Van Til's, but my own. 

211 Van Til, CTR, 32. 

212 For a brief historical overview, see Duby, Divine Simplicity, 7-53. 

213 Van Til, Compendium, CTN, 21. 
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down to the point that Spinoza's definition of God as “a substance consisting 
of infinite attributes”?!* is contradictory in view of the philosopher's definition 
of attributes. Van Til refers to Spinoza's definition as it is given in a letter to 
Simon de Vries. There, after having defined ‘substance, the philosopher goes on: 
“I understand the same by attribute, except that it is called attribute in relation to 
the intellect, which attributes such and such a definite nature to substance.’245 If 
an 'attribute' is the same as a 'substance' differently considered, so Van Til's argu- 
ment goes, Spinoza cannot avoid the conclusion that a God consisting of infinite 
attributes must be a composition of infinite substances. Van Til writes: 


If all the infinite attributes individually express the essence of the sub- 
stance, inasmuch as they are conceived through themselves and do not 
acknowledge any natural connection among themselves, and therefore 
are in themselves, then each one constitutes a different substance because 
each one conforms to the definition of 'substance.?16 


Moreover, given Spinoza's definitions of ‘substance’ and ‘attribute, the idea 
of a substance with more than one attribute must be rejected as absurd. 
Accordingly, Spinoza's attempt to defend this position is denounced as mere 
deceit.?!7 Thus, according to Van Til, Spinoza's philosophy is built on problem- 
atic definitions leading to crude and contradictory ideas about God's nature, 
which are clearly in conflict with the rational notion of divine simplicity. 

In addition to this more fundamental critique of Spinoza's position, Van Til 
adds no less than five critical remarks, seeking to refute the idea that there is 
a composition of different attributes in God. For one, Van Til argues that it is 
absurd to imagine that God consists of utterly different attributes which never- 
theless depend on each other in order to form together the notion of the abso- 
lute deity. “This would mean to compose a God out of dependent things."?!8 The 
second remark concerns Spinoza's characterization of the divine attributes as 
"infinite in its own kind" (as opposed to “infinite absolutely”).?!9 Van Til argues 
that such an "infinity in its own kind" is not an infinity at all, but rather a limi- 
tation. So, in the end, Spinoza's God really consists of an infinite number of 
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finite attributes, each one complementing the defect of the other.22 From this 
finiteness and interdependence of the divine attributes it follows thirdly that 
no single divine attribute can by itself express the infinite divine essence.2?! In 
the fourth remark, Van Til denies the eternal nature of Spinoza's divine attri- 
butes. Extension in particular cannot be said to be eternal due to its purely 
passive nature. Its concept is far from entailing necessary existence.222 Fifthly 
and finally, Van Til rejects Spinoza's unknown divine attributes (in addition to 
thought and extension) as a mere figment. They are not required to establish 
the true idea of God as the absolute perfection of infinite thought (absoluta 
perfectio infinitae cogitationis ).223 

Before Van Til can conclude his defense of divine simplicity against Spinoza, 
he deems it necessary to add a section considering yet another way in which 
the philosopher introduces composition into God, namely by way of the dis- 
tinction between substance and its modes. According to Van Til, modes in God 
are first and foremost excluded by the fundamental notion of divine immuta- 
bility, at least inasmuch as such modes are understood to be separable from 
substance and introduced from without. In addition to that, God's infinite per- 
fection does not allow for modes as accidents, which would have to be under- 
stood as potentially adding to divine perfection. However, since there is no 
imperfection in the divine being, there is also no way that God could receive 
anything from without.?4 With these arguments, Van Til attempts to prove 
that there cannot be any composition of substances and modes in God. Yet, it 
must be doubted whether they carried conviction for anyone with a more than 
superficial affinity with Spinoza's thought. After all, Van Til's critique is based 
on a definition of ‘mode, which is foreign to that given in the Ethics. 


6.6.2  TheIncorporeality of God 

In the cTN, Van Til covers not only the attributes of the divine essence (essen- 
tia divina) and existence (existentia), but also the attributes of 'God's life' (via 
Dei), which he defines as “the activity of the divine essence."??5 In this context, 
he discusses for instance the workings of God's will and intellect. At the very 
beginning, however, he focuses on his definition of God as a 'thinking sub- 
stance' (substantia cogitans). Since there are only two kinds of substances, i.e., 
thinking (minds) or extended (bodies), and since the former is much nobler 
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than the latter, God as the most perfect being must be a thinking substance.?26 
This leads Van Til to the question whether God is only a thinking substance, or 
whether God also has a body—in a similar way as man is composed of both 
mind and body. 

Unsurprisingly, this issue triggers again a fairly lengthy discussion of Spinoza's 
worldview, according to which thought and extension are both attributes of 
God, the one and only substance??? In response, Van Til emphasizes that 
thought alone is perfectly sufficient to form the idea of the Godhead, and that 
as a thinking thing God does not need a body in order to exist or to accom- 
plish his actions.?2? Moreover, adding extension to God's attributes inevitably 
results in a denial of divine simplicity. Here, Van Til refers to the respective 
section in the crn discussed above, but still inserts a slightly modified ver- 
sion of the very same argument, including identical quotations from Spinoza's 
works.??? While it is probably impossible to ascertain whether this substantial 
repetition was deliberate or due to editorial negligence,??? in the reader of the 
CTN it undoubtedly engenders the impression that the fundamental problem 
of Spinoza's philosophy lies in its denial of divine simplicity. 

Another important reason why Van Til refuses to attribute corporeality to 
God consists in his conviction that bodily existence is unworthy of God: 


Above all, we have to note, that extension is excluded from the nature of 
the most perfect being because of the manifold imperfections it includes 
in its conception. For all extended substance is purely passive, divisible, 
mutable, subject to the fortuitousness of motion, and corruptible. Such 
imperfections would be in God if he were also an extended substance?! 


For Van Til, there is no possibility to evade this conclusion, certainly not by 
claiming that these imperfections would only be in particular things (i.e., 
modes) and not in God. After all, according to Spinoza, all modes are in the 
attributes. And since attributes are basically identical to the substances, it nec- 
essarily follows that imperfections in particular things are also in God. In this 
context, Van Til also rejects Spinoza's notion of "infinite extension" as a mere 
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figment. Apparently, for him, it is impossible to conceive of an extended sub- 
stance that does not involve parts, and hence must be described as finite.?32 


6.6.3 The Intellect and Will of God 

As mentioned already, the working of the divine will and intellect forms an 
integral part of Van Til's discussion of 'God's life’ From the definition of God as 
‘thinking substance’ it follows clearly that God must have an intellect, “by which 
he adequately knows himself and whatever depends on his good-pleasure."223 
Moreover, since God’s knowledge must be perfect, it has to be cognition with 
‘consciousness’ (conscientia), which means that God has reflective knowledge 
of his own mental acts.2* 

To the dismay of Van Til, Spinoza's thought did not conform to traditional 
understandings of the divine mind. In fact, he blatantly refused to ascribe an 
intellect to God's nature.235 This term, he reserved for the modes of absolute 
thought, that is, individual ‘thinking things’ Taken together, Spinoza wrote, 
these modes form *God's eternal and infinite intellect.”236 In the crv, Van Til 
objects to Spinoza's vision on various levels. First of all, he denies that 'abso- 
lute thought' (cogitatio absoluta) can possibly be conceived without intellect. 
Secondly, he calls it absurd that the conflicting ideas of human beings could 
be or become part of the infinite intellect. Thirdly, without intellect, Spinoza's 
God can neither know himself nor the things he brings forth within himself.23” 

Here, as well as elsewhere, it is clear that Van Til's criticism remains firmly 
tied to his own (Cartesian) presuppositions and definition of terms. Responding 
to these various criticisms, Spinoza would have probably had no difficulties 
pointing out that Van Til misunderstood his thought and hence was incapable 
of raising any serious objections. Thus, for instance, Van Til fails to understand 
the role of the distinction between natura naturans and natura naturata in 
Spinoza's philosophy and merely rejects it as empty deceit.238 


232  VanTil CTN, 37. For Spinoza's defense of infinite extension, see Ethics, 1p15s (CW 1:421-24). 
Spinoza's position is diametrically opposed to that of Van Til (and other Cartesians), 
when he argues that corporeal substance "cannot be conceived except as infinite, unique 
and indivisible.’ On this discussion, see Radner, "Malebranche's Refutation of Spinoza,” 
113-28. 
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6.6.4 Monism, Creation, and Dependent Substances 
Under the title “On the Oneness of God,” Van Til in the c TN also devotes a num- 
ber of pages to defending Christian monotheism against the polytheism of the 
"gentiles." In this context he refers to Spinoza, “who tried to deduce the oneness 
of God by presuming to prove that there is only one single substance.??? This 
argument, according to Van Til, is both unconvincing and dangerous because 
it entails two heterodox consequences. The first consequence will not be unfa- 
miliar to the attentive reader of the crn: Spinoza “makes God into an aggre- 
gate" and hence denies divine simplicity. 

The second consequence ties in with Van Til's argument in the Vervolg 
regarding Spinoza's metaphysical reductionism rooted in his deviant defini- 
tion of ‘substance. 


When he [i.e., Spinoza] attempted to derive his [monist] opinion from 
the definition of ‘substance’ (which he defines as “a being persisting by 
itself”), he shamefully played with the words ‘by itself’ as if they described 
an independent substance not needing anything outside itself in order 
to exist. Yet, according to the philosophers, these words do not suggest 
anything else but individual or singular subsistence, distinct and sepa- 
rate from other things, in contrast to ‘accidents, whose nature is to be in 
something else as [their] subject.2*° 


According to Van Til, Spinoza’s deviant definition leads to a reductionist 
understanding of reality, in which everything that exists either belongs to the 
‘independent substance’ or it is a ‘mode’ of this independent substance. Had 
he accepted the traditional understanding of ‘substance, he would have had to 
allow for another option, namely ‘dependent substances?! 

How does Van Til account for the existence of these ‘dependent sub- 
stances’? Given his rather critical stance regarding philosophical traditions, he 
certainly cannot content himself with a mere reference to the traditional usage 
of the term ‘substance. Instead, he claims that the existence of dependent 
substances is “most familiar (notissimus) to everyone through conscience.” In 
other words, everyone who thinks clearly must come to the conclusion that 
there are individual things, which truly have a separate existence. This is true 
not only regarding thinking things (^Who does not acknowledge that his own 
mind is separate from that of his friend?"), but also regarding extended things 
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(“Who does not clearly perceive [...] that a dog is not a horse, and a square 
body is not round?”).?4? Thus, Van Til appeals to (Cartesian) common sense in 
order to defend the notion of dependent substances. Needless to say, Spinoza 
would probably not have been impressed by such arguments. After all, he did 
not deny that human imagination perceives natura naturata as made up of 
individual things (finite modes), that can be divided, measured etc.?^? 

Since Van Til interprets Spinoza's finite modes as "parts" of God's substance, 
he concludes that Spinoza's God is subject to constant change and inner con- 
tradictions. With regard to his attribute of thought, he is made up of "diverse, 
imperfect, conflicting, sinful, and blasphemous" elements. Considering the 
attribute of extension, it follows that even a stone or a foul apple would be 
"affections of God," in fact God himself. Thus, ironically, Spinoza's monism 
(according to Van Til) can ultimately lead to a form of polytheism because 
even stones and foul apples can become the objects of worship.24+ 

Later in the c TN, Spinoza's monism appears again in the chapter on cre- 
ation. According to Van Til, creation is the first of God's external works (opera 
externa) and as such has to be distinguished from God's internal operation 
called 'God's decree’ (decretum Dei). Through creation and providence (the 
second external work of God), the divine purpose (propositum) is executed, 
and *what had been hidden in the decree of God is brought forth into the 
public.745 Accordingly, Van Til defines creation as “God's transitive action" 
(actio Dei transeuntis) as opposed to the “immanent action" (actio immanen- 
tis) of the divine decree. Through creation, God brings into existence a world 
outside of himself.246 Spinoza, on the other hand, while sometimes referring 
to creation, clearly does not speak about a world outside or apart from God. 
In fact, in the Ethics, he writes that “God is the immanent, not the transitive, 
cause of all things."7^7 Therefore, Van Til argues, nobody should doubt that 
Spinoza's philosophy excludes creation traditionally understood.?48 


6.6.5 Summary of the Arguments in the Compendium 

Van Til's academic engagement with Spinoza's philosophy in the cTN stands 
broadly in line with his earlier, more popular account in the Vervolg. To be sure, 
the difference in genre is reflected in the level of sophistication as well as the 
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more numerous direct quotations from Spinoza's Latin works. Nevertheless, 
the basic thrust of his argument remains the same. The monistic conception 
of God and the world as it is stated and defended in the Ethics forms a major 
stumbling block for Van Til. The recurring criticism is that Spinoza makes God 
into an 'aggregate' thereby denying divine simplicity. 

To refute substance monism, Van Til attempts to point out inconsistencies in 
Spinoza's treatment of the relationship between substance and its attributes. 
Moreover, as in the Vervolg, Spinoza's novel definition of 'substance' becomes 
an object of Van Til's critical scrutiny. Throughout the crv, it is clear that Van 
Til's arguments are firmly based on his own Cartesian presuppositions, which 
to him are simply the dictates of sane reason. It is clear that his criticism, for 
the most part, does not engage Spinoza on his own terms. Probably, no true 
Spinozist would have had any difficulties pointing out that Van Til's arguments 
oftentimes fail to do justice to Spinoza's sophisticated train of thoughts. 

Atthe same time, there can also belittle doubt that Van Til's portrayal of and 
arguments against Spinoza's philosophy did appeal to his theological students, 
who were already committed to traditional Christian theism with a Cartesian 
bent. For instance, Ruardus Andala, one of his Dordrecht students, later pub- 
lished an extensive treatise arguing that the tools needed to refute Spinozism 
are found in Descartes's philosophy.24? 


6.7 Summary and Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have investigated Van Til's contribution to the Spinozist 
debates of the late seventeenth century. While it is not unlikely that Van Til 
became aware of Spinoza's philosophy early on in his pastoral career, he did 
not enter the public debate until the 1690s with the Voor-hof (1694) and the 
Vervolg (1696). These two books emerged in the context of a "learned society" 
frequented by Dordrecht aristocrats and led by Van Til. Therefore, they are 
illustrative not only of Van Til's own position, but also provide a window into 
the reception of Spinoza's thought among the educated citizenry in the Dutch 
Republic at the time. 

In the Voor-hof as well as the Vervolg Spinoza's views are firmly rejected not 
so much because they contradict Christian dogma, but rather because they 
are in conflict with historical facts on the one hand, and the dictates of human 
reason on the other. As the overview and analysis of the Voor-hof has shown, 
this work should not be mistaken as a refutation of the TTP in the strict sense. 
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Instead, Van Til places Spinoza's “atheistic” ideas in the context of a more com- 
prehensive onslaught on the authority of the Bible. 

The basis of many anti-Spinozan arguments in Van Til's works, be they 
more popular or academic, is found in Descartes's philosophy. Although the 
Frenchman’s name is hardly ever mentioned, his ideas clearly pervade Van Til's 
natural theology more generally, but especially the more polemical sections 
directed at Spinoza. It seems that this strong dependence on Cartesian phi- 
losophy made it difficult for Van Til to engage Spinoza on his own terms. For 
anyone with a deeper understanding of Spinoza's philosophy, it is probably 
not difficult to see how often Van Til misrepresents the philosopher's views or 
draws far-reaching conclusions based on dubious premises. 

In a day and age, however, where many intellectuals appreciated Descartes's 
ideas while fearing the "atheistic" consequences of philosophical radical- 
ism, Van Til's arguments fell on fertile ground. With the Voor-hof, the Vervolg, 
and the Compendium, Van Til had an impact on educated laypeople as well 
as future pastors and theologians. Thus, this chapter confirms the plausibility 
of observations made by Jonathan Israel and Wijnand Mijnhardt, namely that 
Van Til and other theologians like him played a significant role in preventing 
Radical Enlightenment thought to spread and in paving the way for the moder- 
ate Dutch Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. 


PART 3 


Van Til's Cocceianism 


CHAPTER 7 


A Call for Moderation 


74 Introduction 


This chapter opens the part of this study that is devoted to Van Til's 
“Cocceianism.” As the previous chapters have shown already to some extent, 
Van Til was not only a pupil of Cocceius in Leiden but was also counted consis- 
tently among the “Cocceians” by his contemporaries as well as in modern his- 
torical scholarship. However, not unlike 'Cartesianism,! the term 'Cocceianism' 
raises several questions which need to be addressed here. In the first place, 
readers who are less familiar with the (early modern) Latin language will won- 
der how the name 'Cocceius" is pronounced correctly. Given the differences in 
Latin pronunciation in the past (classical — ecclesiastical) and the various rules 
for speakers with different language backgrounds today, it is impossible to give 
a definite answer to this question. 

If, however, one wonders how seventeenth-century Dutchmen pronounced 
this name (and related terms), a rather clear answer can be derived from 
early-modern Dutch texts. To be sure, the seventeenth century knew little or 
no standardized spellings for family names. Accordingly, one finds in Dutch 
treatises such various forms as “Koccejus,” “Kokcejus,” "Kokzeius, or even 
"Ko(c)ksejus." These differing spellings indicate that transcribing the Latin 
name Cocceius/Coccejus for a Dutch audience was not without difficulties. 
In their efforts, Dutch authors particularly struggled to adequately render the 
double consonant ‘cc.’ In any case, reading ‘cc’ simply as a Dutch ‘k’ seems to 
have been ruled out. Moreover, their transcriptions agree in that the 'cc' had to 
be split and that the first ‘c’ had to be pronounced as a ‘k’ As far as the second 
'c' is concerned, some left it unchanged (“Kok-c-ejus”), while others rendered it 
either as a 'z' ("Kok-z-ejus") or as a 's' (Kok-s-ejus). The latter two renditions are 
interesting to note because they reflect Dutch ways of pronouncing the Latin 
‘c’ when followed by the vowel ʻe’ 

That Cocceius himself used the Dutch rendition and pronunciation of his 
name may be doubted. Having been born and raised in Germany, he probably 
held to the German manner of rendering the second ‘c’ as [ts] resulting in the 
pronunciation [kok tse:jos].? 


1 Seechapter 34. 
2 On these differences in rendering the Latin letter ‘c; see Janson, A Natural History of Latin, 
108-9. Janson's primary example is the Latin word conceptus which entered the English (and 
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Of course, much more important than the proper pronunciation of the 
Leiden theologian's name is the meaning of the terms derived from it. Words 
like ‘Cocceian’ and 'Cocceianism' are readily used by historians writing about 
the theological developments in the Dutch Republic, oftentimes with little or 
no reflection on what they imply. Moreover, as has been mentioned already in 
chapter 1, there is also a long scholarly tradition distinguishing between two 
subgroups, namely the so-called “Leiden Cocceians" and the "Ernest Cocceians.” 
However, new research indicates that this distinction, well-established as it is, 
should be used with caution and might be applicable only for the situation in 
the eighteenth century? 

The questions regarding the meaning and legitimate use of the term "Coc- 
ceianism" were raised and heavily debated already in the seventeenth century. 
There can be little doubt that it started out as a pejorative, polemic term used 
by the opponents of Cocceius and his fellow 'Cocceians.^ Over time, how- 
ever, it developed into a more neutral, rather descriptive term for a particular 
faction within the Dutch theological landscape used even by the Cocceians 
themselves. However, as shall become evident below, many irenically minded 
thinkers in the latter part of the seventeenth century preferred to do away com- 
pletely with all party names in the interest of furthering the unity and concord 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. 

A few years before Van Til entered the public arena with his own first con- 
tribution to the Cocceian discussions, the question "What is Cocceianism?" 
was the subject of a rather bitter exchange between an anonymous pamphle- 
teer who called himself "Irenaeus Philalethius'5 and his opponent writing 
under the pseudonym “Philalethius Elieser" While the identity of the former 
author is still unknown, the latter was identified as Cocceius's son-in-law, 
Willem Anslaer (1633-1694).° In his publication from 1674, Anslaer reprints his 
opponent's brief pamphlet in full length before he provides his own elaborate 
response.’ Both texts are interesting because they illustrate the different ways 
in which Cocceianism was characterized and defined in the mid-1670s. 


Dutch) language as ‘concept’ with the second ‘c’ being pronounced as [s]. In German, on the 
other hand, the corresponding loanword is 'Konzept' [kontsept]. 

3 See chapter 1.1.2. 

4 According to Cocceius’s son, it was first of all Maresius who accused his father of deliberately 
founding the sect of the "Scripturarians" or “Cocceians.” See Cocceius, Opera, 1:**** 
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On Anslaer' life and work, see De Bie et al., Biographisch woordenboek, 1185-92. 
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In his "Answer to the Question: What is Cocceianism?,'? Irenaeus Philalethius 
refers to Maresius's Tractatus brevis de afflicto statu studii theologici ("Brief Trea- 
tise on the Miserable State of Theological Study")? arguing that Cocceianism 
is best understood as a set of novel theological ideas. These novelties are not 
necessarily found in Cocceius's own writings but might have also arisen in the 
works of his disciples who “as it commonly happens, make things much worse 
than their master"? Given this dynamic, Philalethius adds, it is very difficult 
to provide a complete picture of what Cocceianism implies. The novelties are 
"like weed, both in quantity and in constant growth”! Nevertheless, he does 
not shy away from giving a definition: 


In order to answer the aforementioned question, one has to note that 
even if Cocceianism is rather broad, it can be reduced to two major 
parts. On the one hand, it consists of some erroneous propositions and 
doctrines. On the other hand, it is made up of foolish and slanderous 
interpretations of Sacred Scripture. 


In the remainder of hislittle pamphlet, Philalethius expands on this definition, 
mentioning no less than twenty-four "erroneous doctrines"? and more than 
fifty “foolish interpretations”!* suggested either by Cocceius himself or one of 
his more prominent followers. 

This manner of defining the essence of Cocceianism with reference to a set 
of certain ideas and interpretations is diametrically opposed to the approach 
taken in Anslaer's response. According to him, Cocceianism is characterized 
not by the adherence to a particular set of doctrinal distinctives, but by an 
eager willingness to receive new and deeper insights by thoroughly studying 
all of Scripture. It was this attitude of openness towards Scripture that marked 
Cocceius's work and that his followers sought to imitate. In fact, according to 
Anslaer, Cocceianism in a sense was simply the continuation of the Protestant 
Reformers' efforts to faithfully expound the Bible and recover the hidden trea- 
sures of God's wisdom: 


Philalethius, "Antwoorde" [EBT 53:637]. 
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Although the light of Evangelical doctrine burst forth in our Reformation, 
and the wisdom from above has shone on us as a pure sun, and the 
knowledge of truth was multiplied, we nevertheless should not believe 
that wisdom was then revealed in its perfect form, and that all the mys- 
teries of Sacred Scripture were unfolded and disclosed in such a way that 
afterward all efforts to discover more treasures in this inexhaustible gold- 
mine would be futile and in vain. Moreover, we should not be satisfied 
with what has already been found by it [i.e., the Reformation], calmly 
slumbering on its achievements, contending ourselves with its advance- 
ments. Because in so doing, we would denigrate the Divine Scriptures. 


For Anslaer, the Reformation focus on the Bible is the key characteristic of 
Cocceius’s theology and of those following in the Leiden theologian’s footsteps. 
According to him, Cocceianism consists in a certain attitude, not in particular 
dogmatic convictions. 

From the polemic exchange between Irenaeus Philalethius and Philalethius 
Elieser, it is evident that there were widely differing conceptions of “Cocceianism” 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. No doubt, the authors’ own posi- 
tion in the debates played a major role in forming their definitions. A Cocceian 
like Anslaer sought to promote a positive understanding of Cocceianism, while 
the anti-Cocceian author behind the pseudonym Irenaeus Philalethius delib- 
erately painted a pejorative picture. 

It is important for modern historians to acknowledge these varying under- 
standings and definitions. No neutral, objective definition of “Cocceianism” 
can be found in the seventeenth century which could easily be used as a his- 
toriographical category. Therefore, some methodological considerations are 
in order with respect to the usage of this term. These considerations can be 
rather brief, as there are many parallels to earlier remarks concerning the 
term 'Cartesianism.6 

In the first place, there is the possibility of employing an essentialist defi- 
nition of 'Cocceianism. Such an essentialist definition could look very differ- 
ent, depending on how one determines the essence of Cocceianism. A very 
narrow essentialist definition would characterize Cocceianism strictly with 
reference to Cocceius's thought. In this case, the Leiden theologian would be 
the only true Cocceian, and his followers could be called ‘Cocceians’ only in a 
relative sense. Wider essentialist definitions are based on some key aspects of 
Cocceius's theology, which were shared by many of his followers. In this vein, 
Ernestine van der Wall identified three major characteristics of Cocceianism: 
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(1) federal theology, (2) a strong interest in scriptural prophecies, and (3) the 
division of history into seven periods.!? 

These three aspects undoubtedly played a role in the Cocceian debates of 
the seventeenth century. However, there always remains some arbitrariness 
and vagueness in this and other attempts to arrive at an essentialist definition 
of Cocceianism. For instance, federal theology in and of itself was certainly not 
a Cocceian distinctive. There were also prominent Voetian theologians who 
discussed the divine-human covenants at considerable length (e.g., Petrus 
van Mastricht and Wilhelmus à Brakel). Moreover, one could argue that the 
seven-fold division of history is not a characteristic in its own right but belongs 
to the Cocceian approach to biblical prophecies. Another problem with essen- 
tialist definitions concerns their lack of flexibility regarding historical develop- 
ments. The Cocceian debates lasted roughly eighty years, and there are good 
reasons to believe that “Cocceianism” in the 1650s differed from that of the 
early eighteenth century.!® 

To avoid the disadvantages inherent to essentialist definitions, this study 
applies Le Roux’s polemic approach? to the term ‘Cocceianism.’ Accordingly, 
what counts as ‘Cocceian’ is not determined by its agreement with Cocceius's 
ideas or some shared essence, but by the polemical context at the time. Thus, a 
‘Cocceian’ theologian is someone who takes a clear stance on the issues of his 
day, siding with those who stand in the tradition of Cocceius and his disciples. 
Likewise, a particular theological notion or method can legitimately be called 
‘Cocceian’ if it was advocated and defended on that side of the polemical divide, 
which was commonly referred to as the Cocceian faction. Mutatis mutandis, 
the term "Voetian" refers to people and ideas on the other side of the debate. 

Considering these preliminary remarks on terminology, the remainder of this 
chapter will be devoted to Van Til's irenic approach in the Cocceian debates. 


7.2 The "Leiden Prohibition" and the Voetian Polemics of 1676 


Van Til, for the first time, took a public stance on the issues related to the 
Cocceian debates in the late 1670s. With his first publication Salems vrede (1678), 
he entered the discussion in the aftermath of the major upheavals caused by 


17 X Vander Wall, “Cartesianism and Cocceianism," 448-50. 

18 See, for instance, Bisschop, Sions vorst en volk, 32—33. Bisschop argued that over time 
there was a shift away from dogmatic issues and towards hermeneutical and exegetical 
differences. Even if this assessment might be overstated, there are clear indications of 
developments in the course of the so-called “eighty years’ war" between the Voetians and 
the Cocceians. See also Van Asselt, “Pierre de Joncourt.” 

19  Onthis approach, see also chapter 3.1. 
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the so-called “Leiden Condemnation"—or rather, “Leiden Prohibition"29 —and 
the ensuing polemics. It was a time when the Voetian faction had gained the 
upper hand and exerted significant pressure on the magistrate to take action 
against what they perceived to be the *dangerous novelties" of their Cocceian 
opponents. Under this pressure, heightened by various resolutions of church 
bodies, the curators of Leiden University felt constrained to abandon their 
rather lenient policy and prohibit the public discussion of several theological 
and philosophical propositions.?! 

Many Voetians welcomed this prohibition as a long-overdue condemnation 
of Cocceian theology and Cartesian philosophy. There were considerable efforts 
to spread the text of the curators' resolution as widely as possible. According to 
one testimony, there was a printer who boasted about having sold more than 
2000 copies in Amsterdam within only a few days.?2 In response, leading rep- 
resentatives of the Cocceian faction took great efforts to distance themselves 
from the propositions, arguing that neither Cocceius nor any of his faith- 
ful followers ever defended the views prohibited by the Leiden curators. Some 
accused the authors behind the propositions (i.e, Spanheim and Hulsius) of 
slander, or at least of deliberately misrepresenting the Cocceian standpoint. The 
most prominent Cocceian reaction to the Leiden Prohibition was published 
by Heidanus who famously lost his chair at the university as a consequence.” 


20 In modern scholarly literature, the resolution taken by the Leiden Curators in 1676 is com- 
monly referred to as a “condemnation,” even before Tad Schmaltz began to name it the 
“Leiden Condemnation.” However, it should be noted that the tone of the resolution is 
very cautious. The critique leveled against the propositions mentioned in the resolution 
is that they “are not found in this way" (alsoo niet en sijn te vinden) in the confessional 
documents. Moreover, they are said to be "not of such a kind that through them the doc- 
trine of salvation would be promoted more than before" (niet [...] van dat gewighte, dat 
door deselve meer als voorhenen de leere der saligheyt gevordert soude werden). Surely, 
this is very mild language for a “condemnation.” In fact, a more adequate name might 
be "Leiden Prohibition,’ because the Leiden Curators and Burgomasters literally “pro- 
hibit" (verbieden) any public or private discussion of the mentioned propositions. See 
Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:319-20. Of course, it could be argued that the prohibition on 
teaching certain propositions implies the condemnation of the same propositions. This 
reasoning, however, runs contrary to the explanation given by the curators in response to 
Heidanus's Considerations. According to this explanation, the curators were well aware of 
the various discussions about the propositions and deliberately chose to proceed “with 
caution and circumspection [...] so that they simply prohibited the teaching of the men- 
tioned propositions" (met die omsightigheyt ende circumspectie [...] simpelyck verbooden 
hebben de voors. Position te leren). See Molhuysen, Bronnen, 3:326. 

21 See McGahagan, "Cartesianism in the Netherlands," 321-88. 

22 Extract, 9. 

23 For a brief sketch of the Leiden crisis of 1676, see chapter 1.2.6. 
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Cocceian theologians like Heidanus argued at length that their actual stand- 
point differed from the views prohibited in the Leiden propositions. This 
caused Voetian polemicists to publish pamphlets seeking to provide conclu- 
sive proof that the curators had, in fact, condemned genuine Cocceian (and 
Cartesian) convictions. These Voetian pamphlets clearly demonstrate that the 
conflict between the two rivaling factions had reached a new level of escala- 
tion by the mid-1670s. The titles of two major pamphlets published in 1676 are 
illustrative of the state of the debate from a Voetian perspective. In response to 
two Cocceian treatises, the Heusden minister Leonhard Ryssen (c.1636—1700) 
wrote a pamphlet entitled Doot-stuypen der Cartesianen en Coccejanen ("The 
Mortal Agony of the Cartesians and Cocceians”),”4 while a certain physician by 
the name of Coenradus Sarcerius went a step further, heralding the Begravenis 
der Cartesiaense en Cocceaense nieuwigheden ("The Funeral of the Cartesian 
and Cocceian Novelties").25 Obviously, these two writers were convinced that 
the complete downfall of their opponents was imminent. 

The titles of the two 1676 pamphlets also reveal another important feature of 
Voetian polemics at the time. Both Ryssen and Sarcerius mention Cocceianism 
in the same breath with Cartesianism, thereby suggesting some link between 
the two. From the perspective of Voetian polemics, both terms stood for harm- 
ful deviations from established orthodox doctrine. Of course, Voetians did 
not fail to notice that many proponents of Cartesian ideas had a theologi- 
cal preference for Cocceian theology. Moreover, those who launched a com- 
bined attack on Cartesianism and Cocceianism could appeal to the two-fold 
Leiden Prohibition as an "official" precedent for their approach. This charac- 
teristic of Voetian polemics is important to note in view of the subsequent 
developments. After Heidanus in his Consideratien?® had sharply criticized the 
tendency to lump together Cocceian theology and Cartesian philosophy, dis- 
entangling theological and philosophical issues became an important feature 
of the emerging irenic movement, as will be discussed in the next section. 

Sarcerius's Begravenis in particular exhibits another significant character- 
istic of Voetian polemics in the 1670s, namely the frequent recourse to the 


24 Ryssen, Doot-stuypen. 

25 Sarcerius, Begravenis. It is doubtful whether the author's name and profession (*medi- 
cus") are genuine. It might be a pseudonym. After all, the information about the place 
of publication (“Free City") and the publisher is clearly fake. The full description of the 
printer reads as follows: "Printed by Joris Newlight, on the corner of St. John Street, in the 
seven periods, very close to the three-fold economies." There are reasons to believe that 
the author was a Utrecht citizen, given his detailed knowledge of the Utrecht situation in 
the 1660s (see pp. 25-28). 

26 X Heidanus, Consideratien, 17. 
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Remonstrant crisis in the early seventeenth century. In their zeal to promote 
new insights, Sarcerius argues, Cocceian theologians very much resemble Jacob 
Arminius ^who was only interested in that which was new so that he seemed 
to have an aversion and resentment to the accepted teaching of the Reformed 
Church.”?7 Instead of building on the solid foundation of the Protestant 
Reformers, Sarcerius goes on, Arminius despised his own tradition and instead 
deliberately drew on foreign, heterodox arguments espoused by Jesuits and 
Socinians.?? In the Cocceian innovators, this Remonstrant contempt for tra- 
ditional Reformed orthodoxy is mingled with an excessive confidence in their 
own novel ideas.?° Again, like the Remonstrants, the Cocceians together with 
their supporters in the magistrates devised many stratagems to promote mem- 
bers of their own faction to influential positions in church and academy while 
hindering and suppressing advocates of traditional orthodoxy.?° Finally, the 
Cocceians (much like their Remonstrant predecessors) demand tolerance for 
their position whenever their movement comes under pressure.?! This toler- 
ance, Sarcerius argues, may not be granted now as it had not been granted in 
the Remonstrant crisis: 


And we believe that it is much better to keep watch and fight in a public 
war than to sit still and rest in a time of delusive peace when we real- 
ize that through this means the truth is harmed and weakened guilefully, 
error is set on the throne, the Great God is wronged in His nature, attri- 
butes, and works both general and particular; and that it can rightly be 
feared that, if men and human affairs change, the proponents of the old 
teaching reformed according to God’s Word will be forced to bow their 
neck under the unbearable yoke of the novelties.3? 


This quote clearly shows that Voetian polemicists like Sarcerius were not pre- 
pared to bury the hatchet after the Leiden Prohibition. Undoubtedly, they 
considered the curators’ resolution an important step in pushing back the 
“dangerous novelties.” However, the way in which Cocceianism is consistently 


27 Sarcerius, Begravenis, 17. 

28  Sarcerius, 17. In his description of the Remonstrant crisis, Sarcerius oftentimes refers to 
and quotes from prominent church historians of his day, like Georgius Hornius (1620-1670) 
and Jacobus Trigland, Sr. 

29 Sarcerius, 18-21. 

30  SeeSarcerius, 32. 

31 Sarcerius, 36-41. 

32 Sarcerius, 41. Cf. also the preface in Leydecker, Sulamith. Leydecker is much more mod- 
erate in tone, but he also rejects "tolerance" (verdraegsaemheyt) of different opinions 
as a legitimate means to establish peace within the church. Instead, he calls upon the 
Cocceians to return to the old orthodoxy, or at least keep their novelties to themselves. 
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likened to Remonstrantism suggests that there was a willingness to fight for 
the Voetian cause until the dangerous novelties would once and for all be dis- 
pelled from the Reformed Church. In fact, Sarcerius concludes his pamphlet 
with an appeal to "all ecclesiastical and political persons who hold dear the 
peace of church and society" According to him, it is their task “to make sure 
that the error will not continue to spread like cancer, and that all these nov- 
elties will no longer be taught, defended, and disseminated either in books, 
sermons, disputations, or catechetical instruction”? Thus, it was the stated 
aim of some Voetian polemicists that similar resolutions to that of the Leiden 
Curators would ultimately be enacted not only in the academic realm, but also 
in the church at large. 

In marked contrast to the sharp Voetian polemics of Sarcerius and others, 
the 1670s also saw the emergence of a new irenic movement, which was driven 
primarily by theologians affiliated with the Cocceian faction. In the following 
section, some attention will be given to key figures and writings associated with 
this irenic movement with a view to providing some historical background to 
Van Til’s irenicism to be discussed further on. 


7.3 Cocceian Irenicism in the Aftermath of 1676 


As has been mentioned already, the most prominent Cocceian response to the 
Leiden Prohibition was Heidanus's Consideratien;?* leading to the dismissal 
of the aged Leiden theologian. Even if this treatise was often referred to in 
the later irenic literature, it clearly does not belong to this genre. Instead, it 
consists in a passionate defense of the Cocceian position amounting to the 
accusation that its opponents "are persecuting [their] brothers, seeking to 
dominate them, slandering and accusing them falsely of heterodox positions 
and dangerous novelties.’ This aggression, Heidanus notes, stands in diametri- 
cal opposition to the restrained and modest conduct of the Cocceian faction 
which is seeking nothing but "truth and peace”? Thus, even if Heidanus's 
Consideratien in and of themselves did not contribute towards mitigating the 
heated controversy—in fact, the opposite is true—they did commend a calm 
and judicious attitude, and hence might have inspired to some extent the ireni- 
cism of the mid- and late-1670s.26 


33 Sarcerius, Begravenis, 44. 

34  Heidanus, Consideratien (1st ed.). 

35 Heidanus, 143. 

36 References to Heidanus and the Consideratien are found, for instance, in the irenic trea- 
tise by Johannes Sylvius discussed in the following section. 
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7.31 Johannes Sylvius and His Vrede-wensch (1676) 
In the aftermath of the Leiden Prohibition, the city of Amsterdam in particular 
saw various attempts to bridge the divide between the two rivaling factions 
in the Reformed Church. Still in 1676, the minister of the German congrega- 
tion, Johannes Sylvius (1634-1699) published his Vrede-wensch, ofte eenige 
vredens-vragen, voorgestelt aen alle vreden-liefhebberen ("Peace Wish: Or Some 
Peace-related Questions Presented to All Lovers of Peace").?? This short trea- 
tise of about sixty octavo pages is closely related to an irenic letter written in 
1677 on behalf of the ministers serving in the small German duchy of Jülich 
which will be discussed below. In fact, the Jülich letter explicitly mentions 
the Vrede-wensch, noting that *many praised the undertaking" of its author.?? 
Moreover, it should be noted that Sylvius himself was born in the duchy of 
Jülich and served three congregations in his home region before moving to 
Amsterdam in 1667.3? Thus, there appears to be a significant German influ- 
ence on the emerging irenicism in the Dutch Republic. This is not surprising 
given the fact that the German Reformed community had a long tradition of 
Protestant irenicism going back to the sixteenth century, when theologians 
like Martin Bucer (1491-1551) and Philipp Melanchthon attempted to medi- 
ate between the various confessional directions emerging at the time of 
the Reformation.*° 

Sylvius backs up his claims with references to other theologians, both past 
and contemporaneous. These references provide some information as to the 
context of the discussions after the Leiden Prohibition, as well as the sources 
of irenicism in the 1670s. Already in the prologue, Sylvius makes clear that 
he intends to revive the irenic spirit of Reformation figures like Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, Georg Cassander (1513-1566), and Philipp Melanchthon.*! Through 
his own little treatise, he hopes to incite "learned people," who had been silent 
so far, to take up their pen for the cause of peace.*? Thus, it is clear that the 


37 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch. 

38 _ Van Til, Salems vrede, 377. 

39 On Sylvius, see BLGNP 1:368. Sylvius studied philosophy in Duisburg (1652-53) under 
Clauberg and theology in Groningen (1653-1656) under Maresius and Alting. 

40 See, for instance, Lugioyo, Martin Bucer's Doctrine of Justification; Beck, Melanchthon 
und die Reformierte Tradition. Later irenic movements on German soil, such as the 
“Palatinate irenicism" of David Pareus (15481622) and Franciscus Junius were indebted 
to Melanchthon. See Selderhuis, “Frieden aus Heidelberg,” 235-57. Melanchthon’s ire- 
nic influence was also felt in the Hanseatic City of Bremen. See Van Santen, Bremen als 
Brennpunkt. 

41 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, Agr, 1. 

42 Sylvius, A6r-v. 
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Vrede-wensch was meant to pave the way for a broader irenic movement in the 
Dutch Republic. 

The main body of the Vrede-wensch consists in Sylvius's answers to twenty- 
eight questions related to the state of the intramural debate at the time. 
Unsurprisingly, the propositions of the Leiden Prohibition feature promi- 
nently at the beginning of the treatise. Referring to Heidanus's Consideratien 
and the Eenvoudig en oprecht bericht ("Plain and Candid Report") by a certain 
Timotheus Detector?? Sylvius maintains that these propositions should be 
left aside as they do not adequately represent the Cocceian standpoint but are 
rejected by both sides of the debate.** The actual differences between the two 
factions, Sylvius goes on to argue, do not concern principal points of doctrine. 
Therefore, it is legitimate for Reformed theologians to hold either position. 
Here again, Heidanus is cited, but also theologians belonging to the Voetian 
opposition, namely the Leiden professors Antonius Hulsius*> and Johannes 
Hoornbeeck.^$ Sylvius's strategy amounts to highlighting the fundamental 
agreements of both parties while downplaying the significance of the issues 
under discussion. Citing Calvin and Heidanus, he maintains that minor errors 
that do not endanger the salvation of the erring person can and should be tol- 
erated for the sake of unity.^" 

In order to end the controversy and make peace, Sylvius calls upon the con- 
flicting parties to acknowledge the non-fundamental nature of the issues and 
end the public fight through remaining silent.^9 Here, he argues, the church 
should learn a lesson from the Remonstrant crisis that could only occur 
because Arminius and his disciples were not prepared to keep their contro- 
versial opinions to themselves, but spread them among the common peo- 
ple, thereby causing a deep divide in Dutch society.*® A similar crisis can be 
avoided, Sylvius maintains, if the Voetians exercise moderation in their criti- 
cism and if the Cocceians "for the sake of their brothers' weakness, and to pre- 
vent schism keep their truths to themselves, which in any case do not touch 


43 Detector, Eenvoudig en oprecht bericht. The author of this treatise was probably the 
Amsterdam minister Gualterus Bodaan. For this identification, see Schalbruch, Bibliotheca 
Schalbruchiana, 86. Unlike Heidanus and in line with the later Jülich Missive, Bodaan 
focuses only on the issues related to Cocceius's theology and leaves aside the Cartesian 
propositions in the Leiden Prohibition. 

44 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, 1-2. 

45 BLGNP 2:266—69. The quote is from his Specimina theologiae. 

46 X Hoornbeeck's irenicism is evident from his Irenicum. 

47 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, 7-8. Cf. Calvin, Inst. 4.112; Heidanus, Oratio, 30-31. 

48 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, 22-30. 

49 Sylvius, 22-23. Here, he cites again from Heidanus, Oratio, 24. 
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upon the foundation [of the faith].”5° Citing a remark by his former teacher 
Maresius, Sylvius adds that they who think that they have gained new knowl- 
edge should be willing to be silent about their new convictions in the interest 
of avoiding controversies and schism.*! 

In addition to maintaining public silence regarding controversial points 
of doctrine, Sylvius suggests that the peace of the church could be restored if 
the conflicting parties acknowledged the basic agreement among them, also 
with respect to these contested issues. In his question and answer twenty-five 
towards the end of the Vrede-wensch, he elaborates on six points that, accord- 
ing to him, testify to the common basis shared by Voetians and Cocceians. 
These points concern the covenantal understanding of salvation history, the 
differentiation between the Old and New Testament, the character of the 
Mosaic covenant and law, the common experience of Old and New Testament 
believers, the moral character of the fourth commandment, and the observa- 
tion of Sunday as the day of public worship for the church.?? 

The Vrede-wensch ends with some advice to the common Christian layper- 
son on how to deal with the controversies among theologians. In the first place, 
Sylvius argues, Christians should not be disturbed. Since the conflict does not 
concern fundamental truths of salvation, believers should abstain from foster- 
ing dissent by siding with either of the two factions. Instead, they should seek 
unity and peace in all society, setting their hope not on the earthly, imperfect 
church, but on God's heavenly kingdom.53 

This final section makes exceedingly clear that the Cocceian debates were no 
mere academic quarrels or intellectual discussions among educated citizens. 
Instead, these controversies had a significant impact on the lives of the com- 
mon people. As is clear already in the prologue, Sylvius placed his endeavor to 
re-unite the church in a broader political and societal context. Peace and con- 
cord were necessary on all levels of society if the small and vulnerable Dutch 
Republic was to survive and prosper in a time of severe political upheavals.54 


7-3-2 The Amsterdam Peace Articles (1677) 
Due to the political implications of ecclesiastical controversies, Dutch mag- 
istrates generally had a strong interest in stimulating and facilitating concord 


50 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, 24. 

51 Sylvius, 33. The reference is to Maresius, Foederatum Belgium orthodoxum, 7. 

52 Sylvius, Vrede-wensch, 33-37. 

53 Sylvius, 40-42. 

54 Sylvius, A6r. The 1670s were marked by wars against England and France. In 1674, the 
Treaty of Westminster ended the Third Anglo-Dutch War, but the Franco-Dutch War con- 
tinued until 1678 (Peace of Nijmegen). 
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among conflicting parties in the church. The Cocceian debates in the 1670s are 
no exception in this regard. Most famously, the mayors of Amsterdam closely 
followed the developments on various provincial synods and ultimately took 
the initiative to draft a peace document when the tensions between the 
Cocceian and Voetian factions escalated in the wake of the polemics surround- 
ing the Leiden Prohibition.5> This document containing six "articles for the 
preservation of peace and unity among the ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of Amsterdam" was adopted unanimously by the church council on 
January 21, 1677. 

By subscribing to the Amsterdam articles, the twenty-five ministers of the 
church promised to closely abide by the established confessional standards 
(Heidelberg Catechism, Belgic Confession, Canons of Dordt) and to pursue 
unity in doctrine as well as mode of expression. Brotherly love is to dominate 
all conversations and everything which contradicts this principle in word and 
deed is to be avoided, especially bringing colleagues of different convictions 
into bad repute. Moreover, ministers agree not to overstate the doctrinal dif- 
ferences, keeping to the opinion that these differences do not impair a proper 
understanding of Scripture or even endanger the believers’ salvation. When 
it comes to the terms and modes of expression used in public teaching, min- 
isters are to exercise moderation and speak in a way that suggests conformity 
with the established teaching of the Reformed Church. Moderation and a 
peace-loving attitude are also mentioned as important criteria regarding the 
appointment of new ministers. These character traits are to be considered 
much more important than the candidate's particular pedigree, stemming 
from his place of education. Finally, the Amsterdam articles stipulate that 
brothers who violate this peace agreement should not be called out in public 
but be admonished in private and in a brotherly spirit.56 

Although drafted for the Amsterdam ministers, these articles quickly became 
well-known throughout the Netherlands and served as an example for churches 
in other places. It is indicative of the broad significance of this peace document 
that it was published in full in the exceedingly popular annual news review 
Hollandtze Mercurius." Moreover, the Amsterdam articles appear in various 


55 See Wagenaar, Amsterdam, 660. 

56 See the minutes of the church council, found in the Amsterdam Stadsarchief, 376.113: 
229-30. 

57 Hollandtze Mercurius, behelssende de voornaemste voorvallen binnen Europa in het jaer 1676 
tot 1677. Het Seven-en-twintigste deel (Haarlem: Erfgenamen van Pieter Casteleyn, 1677), 
92-93. On this publication, cf. Verhoeven and Van der Veen, De Hollandse Mercurius. 
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historical works of the late seventeenth century.5? In 1685, a few years after 
their first introduction, the Amsterdam minister Balthasar Bekker describes 
the significance of the 1677 articles as follows: 


Now the direction was finally clear. It was well-known that, not unlike 
elsewhere, the ministers in Amsterdam were divided over Cocceius's 
opinions. Both sides had made this abundantly clear. Moreover, [it was 
known] that all of them were experienced ministers which had already 
proved themselves in the ministry of various churches before they were 
called to this major church [...] If they were able to come to an agreement, 
then others could as well. If it was not a problem in Amsterdam, it should 
not be made into a difficulty elsewhere. What was considered orthodox 
there could everywhere bear this name. In any case, it has become appar- 
ent that since then, the development has been towards peace. Indeed, 
the shouting against novelties has increasingly vanished into silence.59 


In a sense, the Amsterdam articles can be interpreted as a first, significant 
answer to Sylvius's plea in the Vrede-wensch. They were an important sign of 
hope for those who feared that the Cocceian debates would lead to another 
major schism within Dutch Protestantism after the Remonstrant crisis in the 
early seventeenth century. Given the widespread attention for these articles, it 
does not come as a surprise that only a few months later even ministers out- 
side the Dutch Republic were up to speed on the developments and could posi- 
tively refer to these articles.60 


73-23 The Jülich Missive (1677) 

The final irenic attempt to be discussed before the following section will turn to 
Van Til’s contribution, concerns the Jiilich “missive” (official letter) mentioned 
above. It deserves some attention here because it is closely related to Van 
Til's own work. In fact, if it was not for Van Til, the Jülich missive probably 
would have been forgotten, or at least would have had significantly less impact. 
Because Van Til decided to translate it into Dutch, and have it printed as an 
attachment to his own treatise Salem's Peace in 1678, the Jülich missive gained 
a wider audience.9! 


58 See, for instance, Van den Bos, Historien onses tyds, 4:15-16; Benthem, Holländischer Kirch- 
und Schulen-staat, 149-53. 

59 Bekker Kort begryp, 32-33. 

60 See Van Til, Salems vrede, 376. 

61 Pittenius, “Missive,” 308-83. 
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The Missive des Christelijken Synodi van 't Hartogdom van Gulik, aan de 
Leeraren der Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland (“Missive of the Christian 
Synod of the Duchy of Jülich to the Teachers of the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands” )—as its full title reads—was written by the German minister 
Johannes Pittenius (1644-1677) on behalf of the delegates present at the pro- 
vincial synod held in the city of Linnich in March 1677.9? In the first place, this 
Missive was addressed to the Reformed ministers in North- and South-Holland, 
where the Cocceian debates were most severe.5? In the second place, however, 
it was also directed to all ministers in the United Provinces as a whole. In what 
follows, it will become obvious that the Jülich synod was well-informed about 
the theological and philosophical developments in the Netherlands. Moreover, 
the ministers there felt strongly connected with the Dutch Reformed Church 
and were deeply concerned about its well-being. Thus, the Missive provides 
a valuable perspective on how the Cocceian conflicts were perceived in the 
late-1670s in the wider Reformed community. 

Pittenius sketched the state of the Dutch churches in dramatic terms. He 
diagnosed an "endemic infection" that caused a miserable illness in the whole 
body of the Dutch churches, namely the “discord of the brethren, and the seri- 
ous embitterment of the souls" which "increases daily, so much so that many 
are in despair, doubting whether it will be possible to put an end to this severe 
evil."6^ As he sees it, the discord arose in the academies, quickly spread into the 
pulpits, and finally caused much uncertainty and dissent among the common 
people overwhelmed by the innumerable pamphlets running from the print- 
ing presses.65 

Unsurprisingly, the Jülich Missive identifies Descartes's philosophy and 
Cocceius's theology as the two major issues of the debate. However, it strongly 
emphasizes that the philosophical debates surrounding Cartesianism had a 
much lesser impact on the critical situation in the 1670s. Pointing to the earlier 
disagreements surrounding Ramism and subsequent intra-scholastic contro- 
versies, Pittenius argues that philosophical differences need not disturb the 


62 On this synod, see Kelm, Protokolle, 13-45. The mandate to write the Missive is recorded 
in $41 (p. 22). On the Missive, cf. Faulenbach, "Beurteilung, 155-65. 

63 The Missive was mentioned at the particular synod of South-Holland held in Delft in 
July 1677, but it was neither read nor answered officially for formal reasons. See Knuttel, 
Acta, 5:207. Nevertheless, according to Balthasar Bekker, the Missive did have a positive 
impact, furthering unity and peace in the Dutch Church. See Bekker, Kort begryp, 32. The 
Missive is also mentioned in Duijkerius, Korte verhandeling, 2:192. However, the work by 
Duijkerius seems to be dependent on the earlier book by Bekker. 

64 Pittenius, “Missive,” 310-11. 

65  Pittenius, 31132. 
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peace of the churches. In this regard, it is of prime importance that both sides 
of the debate (i.e., the “Cartesians” and the “Scholastics,” as he calls them) prac- 
tice moderation.96 

According to the assessment of the Jülich synod, Cocceius's theology is at 
the center of the debate, clearly playing a major role in dividing the Dutch 
clergy as well as laity.°7 In the first place, the Missive focuses on the person of 
Cocceius under whom several Jülich ministers had studied.9 It unreservedly 
declares that the Leiden professor was not only a fully orthodox theologian but 
also a devout believer, exhibiting in his daily life all marks of a true Christian.69 
Nevertheless, the Missive continues, there are a number of controversial posi- 
tions ascribed to him that have led to serious dissent. These positions can be 
summarized into six major points. 

First, Cocceius's salvation-historical approach in presenting his theological 
insights as opposed to the logical order of traditional Scholasticism. Second, 
his emphasis on finding the full meaning of biblical passages, which goes 
beyond the plain literal meaning of the words. Third, his peculiar approach to 
interpreting the prophetic parts of Scripture. Fourth, the distinction of seven 
periods in the time of the New Testament. Fifth, Cocceius's distinction of three 
dispensations under the covenant of grace, and in particular the differentiation 
between the dispensations before and after the coming of Christ. And finally, 
the understanding of the Decalogue, and here especially the fourth command- 
ment on the Sabbath.” In all these six points, Pittenius acquits Cocceius of the 
charge of heterodox teaching and calls on his critics to acknowledge that even 
where his views deviate from influential Reformed theologians of the past, "the 
foundation of our religion is not weakened"?! 

To a significant extent, the Cocceian controversies revolved around Cocceius's 
own ideas. However, as the seventeenth century progressed, the discussions 
increasingly included the controversial standpoints of his pupils, who sought 
to carry on their master’s approach. This development is also reflected in the 
Missive. Pittenius acknowledges that a few of Cocceius's disciples developed 
opinions that ultimately placed them outside of the church. However, it would 
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be wrong to argue that the “novelties” introduced by Cocceian theologians are 
reprehensible simply because they go beyond established tradition. According 
to the Missive, the church should be open to *new proofs and new interpre- 
tations for the confirmation of the Faith, for the illumination of Scripture, 
for the defense of orthodox doctrine, and for demonstrating the truth of divine 
predictions." 

In addition to being accused of introducing (dangerous) novelties, Cocceian 
theologians were also confronted with the critique that in their preaching they 
focused too much on scholarly wit and eloquence while neglecting the encour- 
agement of practical piety. Here again, Pittenius's Missive comes to the defense 
of the Cocceian ministers, denying that this criticism is justified. However, it 
does acknowledge a difference in approach between the Cocceians and their 
opponents. While Cocceians pointed primarily to Scripture itself as the princi- 
pal guide for the Christian life, their critics were much more inclined to recom- 
mend the ever-growing body of literature dealing with personal piety.” 

The final issue mentioned in the Missive that plays some role in the anti- 
Cocceian polemics concerns the authority of synods. According to their oppo- 
nents, the followers of Cocceius sought to take away from the legal power of the 
church by increasing the magistrate's sphere of influence in religious matters. 
This charge is related to the more general accusation that Cocceians in various 
ways approached Remonstrant convictions."^ Pittenius ardently rejects these 
criticisms as malignant slander. According to him, the anti-Cocceians' insis- 
tence on the authority of the church “smacks of a desire to dominate."5 While 
he clearly affirms the necessity of church bodies for unity and peace among 
the faithful, Pittenius appears to be sympathetic to the Cocceians and their 
despair about unjustified synodical decisions. 

The Missive ends with a passionate plea for concord among the Dutch 
brethren. Those who are suspicious of Cocceian views are called to moderate 
their tone, abstain from imputing their opponents with views they surely do 
not hold, and take the route of gentle rebuke in case they are indeed guilty of 
error and imprudence. Likewise, Cocceius's disciples are admonished to fol- 
low their teacher's approach in humility and not to provoke their brothers by 
parading their insights on the pulpits. According to Pittenius, the conflicting 
parties are duty-bound to join together in prayer for their endangered father- 
land, a remark that needs to be read against the background of the political 
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turmoil in the early 1670s.” Moreover, the Missive continues, the unity of the 
church must be maintained against the enemies of the Reformed religion, that 
is, not only the "flatterers of the Roman court" but also the "large troop and 
conflux of all sorts of spiritualists and sectarians."? 

As is evident from this brief summary, the Jülich Synod did not take a neu- 
tral position in its Missive to the Dutch ministers. While the letter admonishes 
both factions in the Reformed Church to seek concord, its argumentation 
can hardly be read otherwise than as a defense of the legitimacy and basic 
orthodoxy of the Cocceian position.7? This does not come as a surprise if one 
considers that many ministers serving in the Jülich duchy had studied under 
Cocceius in Leiden.”® Nevertheless, irrespective of its partiality, it provides 
valuable insights into the state of the debate at the time when Van Til devel- 
oped his own arguments for church unity. The remainder of this chapter will 
be devoted to an analysis of these arguments against the background of the 
Cocceian debates and the various irenic attempts of the mid-1670s. 


7-4 Van Til's Plea for Concord: Salems vrede (1678) 


Van Til expressed his deep concern for concord among the quarrelling factions 
of the Dutch Reformed Church as early as 1678 in his very first publication with 
the telling title Salems vrede, in liefde, trouw, en waerheyd behartigt (“Salem's 
Peace, Heeded to in Love, Loyalty, and Truth").8? In this title, “Salem” is a ref- 
erence to the Holy City Jerusalem?! which is frequently used in the Christian 
tradition as a symbol for the church. To this title, Van Til adds a rather lengthy 
subtitle explaining in more detail the purpose of this treatise: 


In which the way of peace to the resolution of the present church dis- 
putes is delineated, the brotherly concord in necessary matters [of faith] 
is shown, the way to achieve mutual understanding in other matters is 
paved, and the reasons for the continuation of such a wholesome mental- 
ity with all [spiritual] motions are offered. 
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No doubt, the promises made in this subtitle are rather sweeping. However, as 
is evident from the three new editions in 1687, 1698, and 1730,8? many of Van 
Til's contemporaries highly appreciated this first work of the young minister. 
In fact, according to the Dutch historian Joris van Eijnatten, Salems vrede can 
be considered the “most solid and influential orthodox treatise dealing exclu- 
sively with domestic church harmony"? At the time it was first published, Van 
Til had been a pastor for more than ten years. Yet, as he writes in the brief dedi- 
cation to his father, he had drafted this treatise long before. It was “due to the 
wickedness of the times,” as he writes, that he delayed its publication, fearing 
that it might not have the desired benefit in the adverse circumstances of the 
day. In fact, he notes that it was his father who finally persuaded him to prepare 
the manuscript for publication and see it through the press.9* 

That Van Til wrote this irenic treatise in the Dutch vernacular is important 
to note. If one looks at the immediate historical context, this does not come as 
a surprise. After all, as has been shown above, Salems vrede ties in with a series 
of Dutch irenic treatises published in the mid-1670s. However, if one places 
Van Til's contribution in the broader context of seventeenth-century irenics, 
his choice for the vernacular reflects an important shift in the Dutch debates. 

Until the mid-1670s, reflections on church unity and peace were written pri- 
marily in Latin, the language of the academy. Prominent examples of this "aca- 
demic irenicism" are Hoornbeeck's Irenicum sive de studio pacis et concordiae 
(“Trenicum, or, On the Pursuit of Peace and Concord,” 1666)55 and Heidanus's 
Oratio, de componenda inter dissidentes Christianos aliquali pace et concor- 
dia ("Oration on the Nature of Peace and Concord to Be Established among 
Dissenting Christians,” 1672).96 

As the Cocceian debates moved more and more into the public realm, and 
as an increasing number of Dutch pamphlets spread among the laypeople in 
the aftermath of the Leiden Prohibition, irenically oriented Cocceians like Van 
Til felt the need to provide a vernacular antidote to the staunch polemics of 
their Voetian opponents. In the course of the 1670s, it became increasingly 
clear that the Cocceian issues had the potential to split not only academics 
and the clergy, but also Dutch society as a whole. 

In order to prevent such wide-spread societal unrest, writers like Sylvius 
appealed directly to the lay people. Others called upon the magistrate to take 
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action and follow the example of the Amsterdam burgomasters. In line with 
this latter approach, Van Til also highlighted the responsibility of the Christian 
magistrate to ensure peace not only in the common realm but also within the 
church. Drawing heavily on Old Testament imagery, he writes in the preface to 
Salems vrede: 


If the righteous inherits the chair of glory, the state blossoms, and within 
it also the church of God [...] And under such a vine and fig tree godli- 
ness finds rest, foolishness is resisted, truth is protected, Religion finds 
a fosterer, and meek wisdom a shield against malevolence. A righteous 
magistrate renders to God the things that are God's. It upholds his glory, 
maintains his law, promotes his worship, prevents scandals, and pacifies 
quarrels.87 


Yet, while he clearly acknowledged the magistrate's responsibility to pacify 
the Dutch Reformed Church, his treatise is not addressed to government offi- 
cials but to his fellow ministers and theologians. According to Van Til, the 
well-being of the church depends primarily on the character of its spiritual 
leaders. Therefore, his major goal in publishing Salems vrede is to promote a 
peaceful attitude among his colleagues: 


But what is supposed to bolster the peace of the church and increase its 
flourishing is that its overseers also have a peaceful attitude. They should 
not be inclined to quarrelling and contentious discussion but disposed 
to receiving one another with a view to profitable edification. There is 
no virtue which agrees more with the office of an overseer than that they 
who preach the peace of God take peace to heart, and, accordingly, live 
together in peace. This is what our present work is concerned with. This 
is the benefit we have in mind.5? 


In line with this major goal, Van Til begins his treatise with some fundamen- 
tal and general reflections on the nature of ecclesiastical peace, how it can 
be promoted by its advocates, and how obstacles on the way to peace within 
the church can be removed. Only in a second step, Van Til delves into the spe- 
cific controversies of his day, discussing in some detail Cocceius's character, 
his doctrine, and the various differences of opinion between the Voetians and 
Cocceians in his day. 
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With this two-fold structure, Salems vrede stands out among the major irenic 
writings published in the second half of the 1670s. Other irenicists like Sylvius 
and Pittenius did not engage in detailed reflections on ecclesiastical peace 
but focused almost exclusively on the specific theological issues of their day. 
Thus, in a sense, Van Til adds a new element to the popular irenic literature at 
the time. It is certainly not new in an absolute sense. The academic irenicism 
of Hoornbeeck, Heidanus, and others for a large part consisted precisely in a 
detailed theological discussion of ecclesiastical peace based on authoritative 
texts from Scripture and tradition. Van Til drew on this academic irenicism 
of his teachers when composing the first part of Salems vrede. In so doing, he 
supplied the irenic movement of his day with a more robust theological frame- 
work for their attempts to put an end to the increasing polarization of church 
and society. 

The following section will be devoted to a brief analysis of Van Til's con- 
siderations concerning ecclesiastical concord found in the first part of Salems 
vrede. Thereafter, the focus shifts to the second part and Van Til's perspective 
on the particular issues involved in the Cocceian debates. 


7.5 Van Til's Fundamental Reflections on Ecclesiastical Peace 


7.51 The Nature, Benefits, and Prerequisite of Ecclesiastical Peace 
Van Til opens his treatment of ecclesiastical peace with a rather peculiar 
discussion of Old Testament feasts, and in particular the use of various sorts 
of branches on the first day of the Feast of Booths (Sukkot) as described in 
Leviticus 23:40 and Nehemiah 8:14-16. These texts mention branches of palm, 
olive, and myrtle trees, all three of which, according to Van Til, have a specific 
symbolic meaning for the life of the New Testament church. The palm branches 
symbolize the “victory over the enemies of Christ,” particularly the victory of 
the church's faith over the error and ignorance of her enemies. Second, the 
olive branches signify the “peacefulness of a mild and quiet spirit” establishing 
peace and rest among the believers. Finally, the myrtle branches stand for love, 
which upholds both peaceful meekness and confident faith. For Van Til, this 
threefold combination of truth, peacefulness, and love should characterize the 
church at all times.89 

Following his allegorical introduction, Van Til works towards a definition of 
peace on the basis of the biblical testimony. Unsurprisingly, this quest leads 
him to the well-known Hebrew word ‘shalom’ as the basis for the Old Testament 
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notion of peace as a comprehensive "perfect state" In the New Testament, 
this peace is described as a "fruit of the Spirit" (Gal 5:22), which according to 
Van Til ought to be understood as a “calmness and acquiescence among the 
brotherly minds by which they, in case of different thoughts or action, do not 
immediately take offense at the other's understanding or deed, much less put 
up resistance against it, but rather direct it to a sweet harmony or an edifying 
lesson for mutual improvement."?? In other words, this peace entails a posi- 
tive attitude towards diversity within the church, seeking harmony of various 
opinions instead of perfect conformity. 

This definition of peace given at the outset of Salems vrede is remarkable 
because it differs from definitions given in antecedent irenic literature, such 
as Hoornbeek’s Irenicum where peace is characterized as an aspect of love 
(along with friendship and concord) and basically defined as “unanimity in 
the absence of dispute" (consensus in rebus, amota lite).9! According to Van Til, 
peace is more than a state or condition in which dispute is absent. It should be 
conceived as the common attitude of allowing for, and even embracing, diver- 
sity (verscheydentheyd) as long as it does not lead to outright contradiction. 
He illustrates this point with a reference to music, where different voices and 
strings can form a perfect harmony “massaging the ear."9? 

The Christian attitude of peace, Van Til argues, answers to the many direct 
commandments of Christ as well as the language and imagery used in the 
New Testament with respect to the church. There, the faithful are commonly 
referred to as “brothers” and described as a “flock of sheep.” In this context, 
Van Til also points to the sharp distinction between the church and the world. 
Where Scripture speaks about fighting for the truth of faith, this is said regard- 
ing the unbelieving world without, not the church within.?? Moreover, Van Til 
maintains that Christians have the primary responsibility to discern them- 
selves and not criticize others: "The truth must be sharp in us to remove every- 
thing evil, but not sharp against our brothers to whom we owe peace."9^4 

If peace is maintained within the church, many benefits follow which can 
be divided into three categories concerning the relationship between God and 
the church, the relationships among the faithful, and the church's relation- 
ship to the world. Drawing on various Old and New Testament passages, Van 
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Til emphasizes that peace is oftentimes described as a prerequisite for God's 
presence among his people and for receiving divine blessing. Strife, on the 
other hand, is linked with divine disfavor and judgment. The benefits of peace 
among the members of the church include the deepening of friendship and 
mutual help, together with a strong sense of unity, specifically in the face of the 
hostile world around it. Finally, maintaining ecclesiastical peace carries impor- 
tant benefits for the church's testimony in the world: “What is more attractive 
than a realm where hearts and hands are woven together, and peace brings 
forth solid friendship?"96 

Having discussed the various benefits of ecclesiastical peace, Van Til is quick 
to add that there are prerequisites for this peace. Most notably peace may 
never be concluded at the expense of fundamental Christian truth. Therefore, 
he rejects “the wrong obsession for peace" which in some of his contempo- 
raries kindles the desire “to unite God's people with Babel, and other harm- 
ful sects on such conditions that they seem to sell out the truth, and do not 
even spare the fundamental parts of faith trading them for such a unity falsely 
so-called"? According to Van Til, ecclesiastical peace can be established only 
among true Christians, and where the essentials of the faith are not at stake. 

Thus, there are clear boundaries to the pursuit of unity and peace. Within 
these boundaries, however, exercising peace and charity is not an option but 
an obligation. To underscore this point, Van Til presents his readers with five 
reasons why Christians should be willing to allow deviating viewpoints on all 
issues that do not touch on fundamental doctrines. The first reason concerns 
the observation that divine grace does not perfectly restore human beings in 
this life. Due to the ongoing effects of sin, everyone remains prone to error 
and therefore should be patient if they perceive (minor) errors in their fellow 
Christian's understanding.98 

As the second reason for acting charitably in case of deviating opinions, 
Van Til points to divine sovereignty according to which God distributes his 
gifts variously among his people. Some are gifted with the ability to teach the 
doctrine of Scripture clearly and concisely, others have received special acute- 
ness of mind by which they are able to clearly analyze and refute unscriptural 
teachings, still others have the peculiar gift to make sense of prophetic symbols 
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and allegory. Christians should rejoice in this diversity and not despise broth- 
ers who err on certain issues simply because they have received different gifts 
of insight from God.?? 

Third, according to Van Til, the sheer breadth and depth of biblical revela- 
tion makes it impossible for any single believer to achieve a perfectly adequate 
understanding of all its finer points. In fact, even the church at large was bound 
to focus on only a few key issues at a time and only gradually came to a fuller 
understanding of what the Bible teaches. Thus, for instance, the early church 
established the divinity of Christ, but it was only at the time of the Reformation 
that the doctrine of justification received due attention and expression. If, 
however, the church as a whole throughout time struggles to come to grips 
with the richness of Scripture, Christians should be very hesitant to criticize 
(apparent) shortcomings in their fellow believers’ thinking.!09 

Van Til's fourth argument again turns the focus on God's will and intention. 
In his wisdom, God permits some error to remain even in the minds of the 
brightest thinkers. By doing so, he makes sure that Christians do not put their 
confidence in any human authority, but only in the divine Word. Here, Van 
Til quotes a lengthy passage from a critique of the Lutheran Book of Concord 
written by theologians and ministers working in the Palatinate. In this book, 
the authors opposed the tendency to impute excessive authority to Martin 
Luther's polemical writings and pointed out that the Reformer himself had 
acknowledged errors in many of them.!?! Thus, so the argument goes, if even 
someone like Luther erred on various issues, Christians should be patient with 
the misconceptions of their fellow brothers and sisters.!02 

The fifth and final argument ties in with argument three on the nature of 
Scripture. Here, Van Til adds that Scripture cannot possibly be fully compre- 
hended by humans because God deliberately included matters which are by 
nature beyond the reach of human understanding. This he did “in order to dem- 
onstrate that the wisdom of the inspirer was the wisdom of the all-wise and infi- 
nite God, who wanted to impress [on Scripture] the traces of his unfathomable 
intellect."0? To support his position, Van Til quotes three different authorities. 
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The first is the Franeker theologian Sibrandus Lubbertus (c.1556—1625) who was 
highly regarded for his role in the Remonstrant crisis.!°* The second authority 
is the church father Augustine,!°5 while Gregory the Great!06 serves as the third 
witness. All three of them, in their own ways, emphasize that some parts of 
Scripture remain mysterious and obscure; a point which, according to Van Til, 
should give rise to charity among dissenting Christians.!07 

Van Til's five reasons for charity and peace in the church outlined thus far are 
given in a very specific argumentative context which may not be overlooked. In 
this context, the distinction between fundamental, essential Christian truths 
and non-fundamental points of doctrine plays a crucial role. For Van Til, the 
fundamental truths are non-negotiable, and deviations from them may in no 
way be covered under the cloak of "peace." Christian charity and tolerance only 
apply to non-fundamental matters. This, of course, raises the important ques- 
tion as to how Van Til conceives this distinction and on the basis of which 
criteria he decides whether any given issue is indeed fundamental or not. 

In the first place, it is important to note that this distinction was not invented 
by Van Til or any other late-seventeenth century irenic thinker. It has a longer 
history and was used frequently by earlier irenic theologians who sought to 
prevent the (further) drifting apart of Lutheran and Reformed churches in the 
course of the sixteenth century. In particular, the Reformed irenicist Franciscus 
Junius (1545-1602) is credited with developing the doctrine of the fundamen- 
tal articles of faith with a view to establishing interconfessional union.!°° In 
his Eirenicum from 1593, he provides the following definition: “We call ‘foun- 
dation' or (more commonly) the 'fundamental articles of faith' those articles 
without which the Christian faith could not exist. Of this sort are the articles 
about God who is the foundation of our salvation and the immutable object 
of faith.”!09 Even though Van Til does not explicitly refer to Junius or any other 
sixteenth-century theologian, it is very probable that his own reflections on 
this matter stand in this irenic tradition." 

In Salems vrede, Van Til explains his own understanding of “fundamental 
articles" with reference to 1 Cor 3:10-15, where (truth about) Christ is said to be 
the foundation upon which buildings of various materials are being erected, 
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not all of which are able to withstand the fire of purification. In his explana- 
tion of this passage, Van Til follows the respective annotation in the States 
Translation, maintaining that the works which are consumed by fire symbolize 
"teachings, errors, or approaches of lesser weightiness brought forth by human 
reason which do not overturn the foundation”! Based on the biblical text and 
the explanation given in this annotation, Van Til argues that there is good theo- 
logical warrant for a clear distinction between fundamental truths concerning 
Christ, which every Christian must hold, and secondary matters of faith, which 
are non-fundamental in the sense that believers can err on these points with- 
out forfeiting their salvation." 

This distinction, Van Til maintains, also played a crucial role at the time 
of the Reformation for, initially, it helped to unite various Protestant streams 
on the basis of their common evangelical foundation. It was only due to the 
Lutheran "spirit of division" (scheur-geest) that the doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
ultimately caused a major split within the Protestant movement. According 
to Van Til, this would not have been necessary if the Reformed emphasis on 
fundamental unity had prevailed. As proof for this claim, he cites two pas- 
sages from John Calvin's letters to Guillaume Farel (1489-1565) in which the 
Genevan reformer advocates church unity on the basis of fundamental truth 
even if at the same time "outlandish doctrine" is ventilated.!? But not only 
did the Reformed seek to maintain unity with their Lutheran brothers at the 
time of increasing tensions, they also took efforts to restore the break caused 
by the "Lutheran Confessionalists" (Luthersche Confessionisten) by employ- 
ing the same principle of distinguishing fundamental from non-fundamental 
doctrine.!'^ Here, Van Til refers to the irenic works of Franciscus Junius, David 
Pareus (15481622), and those of his older Scottish contemporary John Dury 
(15961680 ).1I5 

If an irenic spirit is indeed a long-established characteristic of the Reformed 
tradition, as Van Til argues, the question of how the Remonstrant crisis and the 
subsequent split fit into this picture cannot be evaded. This is especially true 
since the Remonstrants repeatedly claimed that they were wrongly denied the 
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customary tolerance and charity among brothers. The only way to justify the 
decision taken at the Synod of Dordt within Van Til's framework is to argue 
that the deviations in Remonstrant doctrine actually concern fundamental 
Christian truth. And this is precisely how Van Til treats this issue. Moreover, he 
is quick to emphasize that the delegates at Dordt consciously incorporated into 
their discussions and assessments the established distinction between funda- 
mental and non-fundamental doctrine. To prove this point, Van Til quotes a 
section from the judgment of the Bremen delegates!!6 as well as a passage from 
the church's official answer to Episcopius's Apologia written by the Delft min- 
ister Isaäc Junius (ca. 1586-1636).” 

In Salems vrede, Van Til makes an extended case that the irenic strategy of 
distinguishing fundamental articles in which unanimity is non-negotiable from 
non-fundamental doctrines in which diversity is admissible does not only have 
clear biblical warrant (1 Cor 3), but also a long and honorable tradition in the 
life of Reformed churches going back to the time of the Reformation. But what 
are his criteria when it comes to deciding which articles belong to the “foun- 
dation" and which do not? This issue is not addressed so much in his treatise 
proper, but already in the preface (“Voor-Reden”). There, he gives a preliminary 
summary of his approach, hinging upon what he calls the “fundamental maxim 
of Christ's kingdom" (de grond maxime van Christi Koninckrijck). This maxim 
entails “that peace may not be breached, much less the unity of the church be 
disrupted for the sake of differences which do not concern the foundation and 
do not injure fundamental doctrine.”"8 In what follows, Van Til gives a clear 
answer as to how this “fundamental doctrine" is defined: 


Fundamental doctrine [is] determined in the Confession, the Catechism, 
and the Canons of the National Synod. It does not suffer any change or 
innovation because these truths were found to be demonstrably true 
after long and due examination. Moreover, they are of such a weight 
and significance, that people cannot err dangerously in matters outside 
of them.!!9 


This passage leaves little doubt that, according to Van Til, what counts as the 
"foundation" has been defined clearly and definitively in the confessional doc- 
uments of the Reformed Church.!”° In a subsequent comment, he adds that 


116 Acta Synodi nationalis [...] Dordrechti habitae (Leiden: Isaac Elzevir, 1620), Judicia The- 
ologorum exterorum, 238 [€ BT 46:454]. 
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making decisions on this fundamental doctrinal level is the task of the church 
at large (de algemeyne Kerke) coming together in national synods like the one 
in Dordrecht in 1618-19. 

Van Til's approach of locating the "foundation" in the teaching of the 
Reformed confessions is remarkable, as it clearly runs counter to the broader 
tendencies in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century. At that time, 
Remonstrant writers following in the tradition of Hugo Grotius!?! reduced the 
"fundamental articles" to a minimum set of basic beliefs related to human sal- 
vation which are stated explicitly in Scripture.!?? 

Yet, there was also an increasing number of Reformed ministers who were 
willing to forgo certain distinctives of their confessional basis in their quest for 
the lowest common denominator which would allow for ecclesiastical unity 
with Lutherans, Anglicans, and even Roman Catholics.?? As the writings of Jean- 
Alphonse Turretin (1671-1737) demonstrate, church union based on a rather 
limited number of fundamental articles became a tenable position by the 
early eighteenth century even at established Reformed institutions like the 
University of Geneva.!24 

Van Til's approach in the late 1670s does not exhibit signs of these Enlighten- 
ment tendencies.!25 However, it should be noted that he did not deal with 
inter-confessional irenics in Salems vrede. His concern was to re-establish inter- 
nal church harmony within the Dutch Reformed Church. Accordingly, the “fun- 
damental doctrine" he had in view is the basis of a union which already exists 
(albeit threatened) and not one that is still to be established. Here, the dis- 
tinction between fundamental and non-fundamental articles primarily marks 
the line between opinions that can (and must) be tolerated within the church 


121 See Grotius, "De Dogmatis utilibus," 315-30. On Grotius's irenic approach in general, see 
Wolf, Die Irenik des Hugo Grotius. 

122 See Klauber, "Between Protestant Orthodoxy and Rationalism,’ 61-36. 
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and matters in which uniformity is required. In Van Til’s irenic approach, the 
emphasis is clearly on the former. He was not so much worried about tenden- 
cies to limit the extent and significance of “fundamental doctrine.’ Instead, he 
was concerned about attempts to expand the realm of “fundamentals” at the 
expense of freedom. The church must demand unity with respect to the fun- 
damental doctrines specified in the Catechism, Confession, or the Canons of 
Dordt, but it may not go any further: 


But as far as the other points and opinions are concerned, by which the 
doctrine of the church is not weakened, everyone is free to think and 
speak soberly about them in the way they consider to be in firm agree- 
ment with God’s Word. No particular gatherings have the power to pass a 
vote on it and decide to condemn it.!76 


From the context of this quote, it is clear, that Van Til is speaking not only 
about the laity, but also, and even primarily, about the ministers of the church. 
Therefore, when he argues that everyone is entitled to “speak soberly” about 
his own convictions based on Scripture, he includes public speech like preach- 
ing and catechetical instruction. As long as they do not violate “fundamental 
teaching," ministers have the freedom to explain the meaning of the Bible in 
line with their own understanding. Thus, Van Til's approach differs from that of 
Sylvius who demanded that Cocceian ministers and scholars keep their opin- 
ions to themselves for the sake of peace.!?7 

In this quote, Van Til also reveals the implications of his view for church pol- 
ity, and especially with respect to the role of "particular gatherings" as opposed 
to “general gatherings" (i.e., national synods). The former, Van Til emphasizes, 
do not have the power to make binding judgments in matters that do not touch 
upon the fundamental doctrines set down in the confessional documents. 

This comment can hardly be understood otherwise than as a critique 
of the recent developments in the province of Zeeland where the Classis of 
Zuid-Beveland in a letter to the Classis of Walcheren dated from September 5, 
1673 had condemned as heterodox several “novelties” found in the work of 
Wittich and others with Cartesian and/or Cocceian convictions.!28 Moreover, a 
few years later the three Classes of Walcheren, Zuid-Beveland, and Schouwen 
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launched a severe protest against the church in Middelburg!? for its appoint- 
ment of the young Cocceian theologian Wilhelm Momma (1642-1677), a pro- 
test which led to Momma's deposition only six months later.130 

From Van Til's perspective, these lamentable events were the consequence 
of “particular gatherings" transgressing the boundaries of their jurisdiction 
and assuming the right to judge in non-fundamental matters where freedom 
should have been granted instead. Even more fundamentally, the Zeeland 
developments illustrate what happens when the basic *means" (middel) for 
maintaining ecclesiastical peace are lacking. The next section will be devoted 
to Van Til's understanding of these means. 


7.5.3 Means to Maintain Peace: Gentleness, Tolerance, and Freedom 
to Prophesy 

The first means necessary to maintain peace is “gentleness” (bescheydentheyd), 
a quality which in the New Testament is not only attributed to Christ him- 
self (2 Cor 10:1), but also mentioned frequently in the various descriptions of 
a Christian character (Phil 4:5; Tit 3:2; 1 Tim 3:3). Van Til gives the following 
definition: "This gentleness is a meek attitude of the mind by which a person 
in dealing and interacting with their neighbor is always prepared to avoid dis- 
cord, even if this requires to forgo one's right"?! Whenever someone acts or 
speaks in a way that could cause offence, the meek person interprets these 
deeds and words in the most favorable manner ascribing them not to some 
malevolence in the offender, but to their all-too-human weaknesses. 

For the theological debates of his time, Van Til delineates three concrete 
beneficial consequences of this gentleness, helping to restore peace. First, 
this gentleness would help to prevent offense caused by certain controversial 
expressions and phrases used by some theologians. Referring to Luther and 
Chrysostom,!?? Van Til argues that theologians should deliberately ignore such 
expressions and focus not on words but on the writer's convictions behind 
the words. If an author's orthodoxy is evident from other, clearer passages in 
his writings, there is no reason to condemn him based on some incautious 
remark.3? In this context, Van Til does not provide any examples, but he 
likely had in mind the controversy stirred up by Wittich's infamous statement 


129 See Resolutie des Classis van Walcheren. 

130 On Momma's life and work, see the biographical sketch in BLGNP 3:271-72. 

131 Van Til, Salems vrede, 34. 
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that the Bible oftentimes speaks according to the erroneous opinions of the 
people.!34 

While the first benefit of gentleness concerns the charitable interpretation 
of speech, the second benefit is related to how someone else's acts are per- 
ceivedand interpreted. Here again, gentleness requires distinguishing between 
the other's intention behind the acts and what Van Til calls their “coinciden- 
tal consequences" ("gevolgh[en] by enckel toeval").135 By way of example, he 
describes the situation that one minister or professor gains a great audience 
by applying a new approach to Scripture, while others see their audience 
dwindle. Here, gentleness demands that others rejoice with their successful 
colleague and do not out of resentment impute ignoble motives to him. While 
Van Til does not mention any names, many of his readers will have been able 
to fill in the blanks with concrete examples of such incidents both in churches 
and academies.!36 

The third and final benefit of gentleness mentioned by Van Til returns to the 
level of speech and, once again, addresses the question of controversial termi- 
nology. This time, however, the focus is on the implications of gentleness for 
those who employ expressions which are offensive to others. As long as these 
expressions are not the very words of Scripture, Van Til argues, theologians 
should always be ready to dismiss their favorite terminology in case it causes 
misunderstanding or even controversies. Following his teacher Cocceius he 
maintains that “wrangling over words" (woorden-strijd) must be avoided at 
all costs. Therefore, theologians must be cautious not to use words which are 
ambiguous in and of themselves or have assumed a problematic meaning in 
their common use.!?7 

Next to gentleness, the second means to maintain peace within the church 
is *mutual tolerance" (onderlinge verdraagsaamheyd) which Van Til defines as 
“a humble meekness to suffer and bear less significant opinions differing from 
our own convictions."?? This definition, once again, makes clear that tolerance 
is confined to minor points of doctrine which do not belong to the foundation 


134 On Wittich’s statement and Van Til's more cautious appropriation of it, see chapter 5.6. 
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of the faith. Moreover, Van Til highlights the fact that tolerance must be mutual. 
In a debate, both parties have to bear their opponents' opinion, abstain from 
polemics and seek brotherly dialogue, acknowledging the weakness of their 
intellect and preliminary nature of human knowledge.!?? 

Van Til refers to several lines of biblical evidence in order to support his 
notion of toleration. In the first place, he points his readers to the apostolic 
command demanding from those who are strong "to put up with the failings 
of the weak" (Rom 15:). This precept, Van Til adds, is in line with Christ's own 
approach in dealing with his erring disciples, as well as with the parable of the 
weeds (Matt 13), an established locus classicus in discussions of Christian tol- 
eration. The church may not reject nor cast out from its midst those who truly 
flee to God for salvation, regardless of their weaknesses in conduct or under- 
standing. After all, the Bible knows sharp warnings for those who are quick to 
judge (Matt 7:1).4° 

As has been mentioned already above, Van Til extends Christian tolera- 
tion not only to deviating opinions held privately, as it were, but also to public 
speech. In fact, he argues that “freedom to prophesy” (vrijheid van propheteren) 
is a necessary means for maintaining ecclesiastical peace: “Peace will not 
obtain, if this right is withheld from someone.” What does this right imply? 
To answer this question, Van Til draws on a definition given by Voetius in his 
Politica ecclesiastica, the final volume of which had only recently been pub- 
lished in 1676. There, Voetius defines four degrees of freedom, explaining that 
only the latter two pertain to the "freedom to prophesy" (libertas prophetandi) 
strictly speaking: 


[Freedom consists] 3. in that one may freely set forth, explain, and defend 
one's opinion publicly in the schools, both in spoken and written word, 
and this besides others who hold a different position if there are any. 
4. in that one may set forth and explain one's opinion before the church 
in public scriptural or catechetical expositions, and this may be done not 
merely in a thetic way, but also antithetically and elenctically.#2 


The reason why this freedom to prophesy is so crucial, Van Til explains, lies in 
the fact that the truth may never be silenced. However, because truth is not 
always known with certainty, freedom must be granted in order to avoid the 
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possibility of erroneously suppressing the truth. Moreover, because of remain- 
ing uncertainty, it is of critical importance that different opinions can be heard 
in the public, so that judgments are made on the basis of a broad perspective 
on any given issue. According to Van Til, prohibiting the utterance of certain 
convictions is not only detrimental to the common quest for truth, but can also 
harm the conscience of individual believers.!4? 

In support of his position, Van Til, once again, cites no less than three pas- 
sages from Voetius's Disputationes Selectae and from the Politica Ecclesiastica.^^ 
Given the developments of the 1670s, these repeated references to the Utrecht 
theologian are not surprising. They are likely meant to take the wind out of 
his Voetian opponents' sails, who might otherwise have been quick to raise 
charges of “Remonstrantism” against Van Til's strong advocacy of toleration. 
In fact, he provides additional references to tradition in order to prove that his 
position is perfectly in line not only with the thought of other Reformed theo- 
logians but also with the common practice in the early church. 

In particular, Van Til quotes a passage from the letter written in 1579 by 
Pierre l'Oyseleur (ca. 1530-1590)!^5 on behalf of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and sent to the drafters of the Lutheran Formula of Concord (1577) in Saxony. 
There, L'Oyseleur makes the case that the strict Lutherans wrongly abridged 
the freedom to prophesy by excluding the Reformed position as beyond the 
bounds of orthodoxy. Instead of doing so, they should have followed the exam- 
ple of the church father Cyprian (ca. 200—258) and the delegates at the Council 
of Carthage (256) who admitted diversity of opinions among the clergy.!^9 

Thus, Van Til presents his position as perfectly in line with the Reformed 
tradition and the early church. Still, he deems it necessary to add some clarifi- 
cations in order to distance himself from what he calls "immoderate freedom" 
(ongematigde vrijheyd). No freedom can and may be granted to publicly devi- 
ate from fundamental doctrine or from non-fundamental teachings if their 
truth has been clearly demonstrated and officially adopted by a lawful synod. 
In case anyone has objections against certain points of the church's doctrine, 
they are bound to follow the official procedure and present their arguments to 


143 Van Til, Salems vrede, 47-50. 
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the appropriate church body or the theological faculties. But even in matters 
where freedom to prophesy obtains, this liberty is to be used moderately and 
not abused as a license for polemics.!^? 

If the confessional documents clearly and strictly define where conformity is 
absolutely required, as Van Til repeatedly argues in this context and elsewhere 
in Salems vrede, this inevitably raises hermeneutical questions. Are ministers 
and theologians obliged to abide by the letter of these documents, even follow- 
ing their style and expressions? Is the way in which the confessions interpret 
certain passages of Scripture or other texts from tradition normative? Van Til 
answers both of these questions in the negative, arguing that confessional sub- 
scription binds ministers only to abide by the doctrinal content, but not nec- 
essarily to adopt the language, precise arguments, and proof-texts employed 
by these documents. Once more, he backs up his position with quotes from 
Voetius's Politica Ecclesiastica aiming to demonstrate that his understanding is 
by no means deviating from that of his famous teacher and major stalwart of 
Reformed orthodoxy.!4? 


7-53 Removing Obstacles on the Way of Peace and Reconciliation 

The final section of Van Til's general considerations is devoted to major obsta- 
cles standing in the way of ecclesiastical peace. He distinguishes two kinds of 
obstacles (hinderpalen), namely those that hinder the continuance of peace, 
and those that prevent reconciliation or the recovery of peace. The lists of 
obstacles mentioned under both categories clearly did not emerge from purely 
theoretical reflection but were most probably the product of Van Til's obser- 
vations. Undoubtedly, contemporary readers familiar with the polemical lit- 
erature of the seventeenth century and, in particular, the Cocceian debates 
did not have much difficulty linking Van Til's remarks to concrete events or 
writings. Thus, by raising awareness for destructive polemic strategies, this list 
of obstacles kept people from falling prey to the logic of these polemics and 
ultimately helped to prevent further polarization. 

Among the obstacles of the first kind, Van Til mentions first of all the 
confusion caused by the introduction of vague terminology into theologi- 
cal discourse. Many major controversies ultimately boil down to a disagree- 
ment about words rather than substantial doctrinal differences. Therefore, 
Van Til advocates using the “language of Canaan,” that is, terminology drawn 
from the Bible itself.!^? This advocacy of biblical terminology is in line with 
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many remarks throughout Cocceius's writings in which the Leiden theologian 
bemoaned the prominence of Scholastic terminology over against the words 
used in Scripture itself.150 

The second obstacle concerns the jealousy, which incites some to take a 
very critical stance towards their fellow ministers' labors, even rejecting their 
insights as “dangerous novelties.” Behind this jealousy, Van Til argues, lies a fail- 
ure to appreciate the diversity of gifts and God's sovereignty to distribute them 
variously among his servants. Interestingly enough, he refers to the movement 
of the “Further Reformation" as a prime example of this dynamic. Theologians 
like Willem Teellinck (1579-1629) had to overcome significant resistance in 
their endeavor to bring about renewal in the area of "practical piety" (prac- 
tijcg der Godsaligheyd). In their own days, these theologians were decried as 
"innovators" while they rightfully strove to develop their gifts and insights in 
an area that had hitherto not received due attention. Likewise, Van Til goes on 
to argue, God has now given new gifts and insights for a deeper understanding 
of various parts of Scripture, insights that are particularly relevant for the chal- 
lenges of the time (Atheism, Libertinism). Therefore, to take away this obstacle 
to peace, ministers should rejoice in the new gifts given to the church and not 
look with jealousy upon their brothers.!5! 

As the third major obstacle for ecclesiastical peace, Van Til refers to the 
tendency to discuss theological disagreements in the public realm by means 
of published tracts and public speech. This not only gives the enemies of the 
Reformed religion manifold occasions to sneer at the fighting ministers. It also 
runs contrary to Christ's commandment about the priority of private admoni- 
tion in cases of (perceived) misconduct (Matt 18:15-17). Following this rule, 
every minister who finds errors in his colleague's teaching would first of all be 
bound to discuss these matters with his brother in private, and hence take sig- 
nificant efforts to solve the issue before it ever enters the public realm. In fact, 
Van Til even proposes to amend the church order to enforce this practice as a 
general rule for all instances of doctrinal disagreement.!9? 

Obstacles four and five concern the dissemination of polemic tracts, which, 
according to Van Til, are *most harmful" for the peace of the church. In the 
first place, it is the common custom of mischaracterizing the opponent's posi- 
tion and falsely attributing the most heterodox consequences to it that forms a 
major hindrance to brotherly dialogue. Here again, Van Til proposes a solution 
at the level of ecclesiastical regulations. Church authorities should withhold 


150 See, for instance, Cocceius, Epistola ad Romanos, **4v—***2v; Cocceius, Opera, 6:58 (Ep. 122). 
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their official approbation (requirement for publication) from any tract that 
does not represent the criticized position in a balanced way and with a broth- 
erly tone./53 

The other major problem is that polemic tracts are oftentimes published 
pseudonymously, giving their authors the opportunity to launch ever sharper 
attacks on their opponents while trying to escape the danger of being held 
liable by others. In this regard, Van Til demands vigorous action: “Whenever 
a pseudonymous writing of such a callous nature gets published, political as 
well as ecclesiastical measures should be taken against both the printer and 
the writer in case their identity becomes known."54 To be sure, he adds, there 
can be situations in which concealing the author's identity serves the cause 
of truth, but in a church, where peace flourishes, such measures will not be 
necessary. This concession is interesting in light of the fact that Van Til only a 
few years later used a concealing acronym when publishing the first edition of 
his Inleydinge (1682).155 

The sixth and final obstacle for maintaining peace is not new to Van Til's 
treatise but figured also in Voetian polemics in the aftermath of the Leiden 
Prohibition, namely the problem that the two factions took significant efforts 
to promote their own adherents to influential positions while trying to hinder 
the advancement of ministers belonging to the opposing party.5° Such power 
struggles, Van Til argues, cannot be overcome unless both factions come to 
value unity more than their own particular interests. If certain local church 
councils wrongly continue to prefer adherents of one faction over those of the 
other, they should be admonished by the respective synods and, if no improve- 
ment results, be deposed.!5? Thus, peace and toleration is enforced from above, 
as it were, by disciplining everyone on either side who is not prepared to aban- 
don his factious and intolerant mindset. 

Having presented his six obstacles for maintaining peace, Van Til adds 
another set of five obstacles on the way of reconciliation after peace has 
already been lost. These obstacles can be discussed more briefly here because 
they clearly tie in with the first set of obstacles. The first obstacle belong- 
ing to this category consists in the refusal to abandon straw man arguments 
even after the opponents have demonstrated that their true opinion differs 
fundamentally from the one ascribed to them. Second, reconciliation among 
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brothers becomes increasingly difficult if the disputing parties leave the 
level of serious dispute and begin to mock and ridicule each other's opinion. 
Third, Van Til sharply criticizes the persistent use of "sectarian designations" 
(sectarisse benamingen) which are harmful as they cause a further deepen- 
ing of the divide between brothers who should actually find unity in Christ. 
Fourth, reconciliation is hindered when one party seeks to hijack the discus- 
sion in synodical gatherings with the aim of condemning their opponents, or 
at least adopting doctrinal statements clearly in favor of their own position. 
Undoubtedly, this is an implicit reference to the developments in the province 
of Zeeland mentioned above. The fifth and final obstacle on the way to reuni- 
fication mentioned by Van Til concerns the intermingling of church-related 
issues with political matters. In particular, he deplores attempts to accuse fel- 
low ministers of disloyalty towards civil authorities. This final remark is proba- 
bly related to the "Momma affair" in Middelburg in which stadtholder William 
111 played a major role, siding with the Walcheren Classis that was dominated 
by Voetian ministers.!58 

In this final section, Van Til drew on a notable irenic treatise published more 
than a decade earlier with the telling title Neerlands interest, tot vrede der kercke, 
en wegh-neminge van alle opkomende misverstanden in de selve (“Netherlands’ 
Interest for the Peace of the Church and the Removal of all Misunderstandings 
emerging therein").5? The title page mentions as its author “Gelasius Mullens, 
J.U.D,’ an anagram referring to the Voetian minister Guilielmus Saldenus 
(1627—1694).16? The book was written in the early 1660s when the Cocceian 
debates were already in full rage, albeit with different emphases. Much like 
Van Til, Saldenus highlighted that it is of prime importance for the disputing 
parties to start discussing their differences in private, brotherly conversations 
rather than engaging in endless public polemics.!€! Moreover, in Neerlands 
interest, Saldenus included a passionate plea to abandon the usage of party 
designations.!62 

Thus, there is another clear example of how Van Til's irenicism tied in with 
a broad irenic tradition, including Voetian writers as well as Cocceians.163 At 
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the same time, it should not be overlooked that Van Til's general remarks on 
ecclesiastical peace form only the first part of Salems vrede. From the larger, 
second part, it will become evident that behind his irenicism stands a clear 
Cocceian interest, namely to convince his readers that Cocceius and his fol- 
lowers nowhere deviate from the foundation of the Reformed Church, and 
therefore deserve to be treated peacefully as fellow brothers, even by those 
who disagree with them on minor points of doctrine. 


7.6 Van Til's Assessment of the Cocceian Issues 


By way of introduction to this section dealing with the second major part of 
Salems vrede, some important preliminary remarks from the preface need to be 
highlighted. In the first place, it is important to note that Van Til deliberately 
excluded philosophical disagreements from his irenic reflections. He explains 
this decision as follows: 


Here, we have only assembled those points that are raised as primary 
arguments against Cocceius’s doctrine. We leave aside the other discus- 
sions concerning Descartes's philosophy because we do not like to see 
these two widely differing disciplines mingled together so incautiously. 
Moreover, the philosophical matters that are subject to debate have 
nothing to do with our pulpit, where God's Word is to be explained, and 
not first principles or philosophical method. In fact, the brothers do not 
have much reason to complain about these matters being brought to 
the pulpit. Let the academies discuss these things, but not pulpits and 
theological treatises. We also believe that Descartes's honor is not of such 
importance for God's church that it should allow churches to split for the 
sake of defending it.!64 


This is probably the first instance in which Van Til touches on the relation- 
ship between philosophy and theology. In later writings, he will discuss the 
Cartesian separation principle much more elaborately, referring to the epis- 
temological distinction between natural and revealed knowledge.!65 Here, 


his De Oeconomia with an "Irenic Address" (Allocutio Irenica). Even staunch defenders of 
Voetian orthodoxy like À Marck reflected on the "Concord that is to be established among 
Theologians" (De Concordia inter Theologos stabilienda), as the title of his 1682 inaugural 
address in Groningen reportedly read. 

164 Van Til, Salems vrede, *8r (emphasis in the original). 

165 Seechapter 3. 
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however, the primary reason to separate theology from philosophy and omit 
the latter from the discussion is related to the distinction between the church 
and the academy. Because the church's foundation and domain are theologi- 
cal, ministers are bound to focus on their task of expounding the Bible as the 
authoritative word for God's people. Accordingly, philosophical dissent is ruled 
out categorically as a legitimate reason to breach ecclesiastical unity. As is evi- 
dent from the discussion of Pittenius's Missive above, Van Til was not the first 
Cocceian irenicist to detach theological from philosophical issues. He joined 
others before him in deliberately countering the Voetian polemicists' strategy 
to portray Cocceian and Cartesian ideas as an inseparable amalgam of danger- 
ous novelties. 

Next to these fundamental remarks regarding the scope of his work, Van Til 
briefly presents his readers with two core elements of the irenic strategy that he 
employs in his treatment of the Cocceian issues. First, he undertakes to demon- 
strate that the Cocceian positions are not as novel as their critics suggest: 


Thus, we wanted to treat the most important points, around which the 
controversy primarily revolves, in the following way: We took efforts to 
provide for each article such testimonies by our oldest church teachers 
that are fitting to demonstrate what has been taught concerning these 
matters already a long time ago.166 


These testimonies, as Van Til is quick to add, are not adduced with the aim 
of deciding the controversy. Instead, he presents them to show that what is 
considered controversial at that time had been maintained in the past with- 
out much stir. Thus, he attempts to convince Voetian polemicists to abandon 
their conception of the debate as a battle between the “old orthodoxy” and the 
“dangerous innovators.’ 

The second element in Van Til’s overarching irenic strategy consists in clearly 
differentiating between the “inquiry into the significance of a disagreement” 
(ondersoek over 't gewigt eenes geschils) and the “dispute concerning the truth 
of the matter" (het dispuyt over de waerheyd der saecke).!6” Van Til introduces 
this distinction in a specific context where he discusses the value of citing ear- 
lier theologians in support of one or the other position. However, it is clearly 
of wider significance for his overall irenic approach, hinging on the basic argu- 
ment that the Cocceian issues do not touch upon the foundation of the faith. 
After all, if this assessment concerning the "significance of the disagreement" 


166 Van Til, Salems vrede, *5r-v. 
167 Van Til, *6r. 
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is granted, the "dispute concerning the truth of the matter" remains impor- 
tant, but clearly should not take the form of an urgent battle over fundamental 
orthodoxy. Instead, these disagreements can be addressed in private, brotherly 
conversations shaped by an atmosphere of tolerance and peace. 

After these more general remarks concerning Van Til's irenic strategy as set 
down in the preface, the next section will focus on the first of four chapters in 
the second part of Salems vrede. 


7.61 . Cocceius’s Life and Work: Blameless 

The second part of Salems vrede bears the programmatic headline "Dealing 
with the present controversies, their minor weight, and facile mediation."!68 It 
is divided into four chapters which will be discussed in turn in the present and 
the two subsequent sections. Throughout these discussions, the major focus 
is determined by the aim of the present chapter in this study, namely coming 
to grips with Van Til’s irenicism. Accordingly, the reader will find no in-depth 
analyses of the various theological points made particularly in chapter 3. Some 
of these points, however, will be taken up in the two final chapters of this study, 
dealing with Van Til's prophetic theology (ch. 8) and his federal conception of 
salvation history (ch. 9). 

Instead of delving into the various controversial theological issues right 
away, Van Til opens the second part of Salems vrede with a brief chapter on 
Cocceius's life and work.!6? This chapter is not to be regarded as a negligible 
historical introduction. Quite to the contrary, it forms an integral part of Van 
Til's irenic strategy: 


An adequate grasp of the issue at stake is not enough when it comes to 
promoting peace. One also needs a proper understanding of the person. 
After all, a bad impression of a person can make a small difference in 
major reflections. Indeed, it appears that many turned against his [i.e., 
Cocceius's] teaching because they were prejudiced against his person.!”° 


To counter the prevailing prejudices among critics, Van Til sets out to sketch 
Cocceius’s life, starting with his education in his native Bremen. Unsurprisingly, 


168 Van Til, 81: “Handelende van de hedendaegsche verschillen; haar kleyngewichte, en lichte 
bemiddelingh." 

169 For much of the information given in this chapter, Van Til appears to be strongly indebted 
to the preface of Cocceius’s Opera written by Johannes’s son in 1675. See Cocceius, Opera, 
we ane Ve 

170 Van Til, Salems vrede, 82. Cf. the defense of Cocceius's character in the Jülich Missive out- 
lined above in section 7.3. 
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the list of his teachers there as well as later in Franeker comes with many com- 
ments emphasizing the unquestionable orthodoxy of his theological education 
under such stalwarts of Reformed doctrine as Matthias Martinius (1572-1630), 
Ludwig Crocius (1586-1655), Johannes Maccovius (1588-1644), William Ames 
(1576-1633), and Sixtinus Amama (1593-1629).!7! Van Til's verdict reads as 
follows: "Wherever we direct our eyes, we do not see anything but evidence 
of orthodoxy and godliness."7? As becomes clear further on, this and similar 
comments are directed primarily against the prejudices among those critics 
who maintained that Cocceius was a theological autodidact whose novel ideas 
and approach can only be ascribed to a lack of solid education.!7? 

Van Til goes on to sketch Cocceius's early career as successor of his teacher 
Martinius in Bremen. In line with his education and interest, the young profes- 
sor focused on scriptural exegesis based on a careful reading of the original 
text in its original language. Thus, Cocceius began to refine his approach and 
to teach it publicly as early as the 1630s. For Van Til's purpose, this observation 
is important, given the prevalent prejudice that Cocceius's exegetical program 
was developed in deliberate opposition to the States Translation. To rebut 
this prejudice, Van Til highlights that Cocceius published the first fruits of his 
labors already in 1631, six years before the new Dutch translation saw the light 
of the day.!7* 

With respect to Cocceius's professorship in Franeker (1636-1650), Van Til 
highlights the two works written in defense of traditional Reformed doctrine 
against the deviating opinions of Hugo Grotius. In 1641, Cocceius published 
his Brevis repetitio quorundam illustrium locorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti qui 
de Antichristo agunt ("Brief Repetition of Some Clear Passages in the Old and 
New Testament Dealing with the Antichrist,” 1641)!”5 in which he defended 
the classic Protestant conviction that the biblical concept of the Antichrist is 
applicable to the papacy. Two years later, he added a vindication of Reformed 
soteriology entitled Exercitatio épunvevtixy de principio epistolae S. Pauli ad 
Ephesios (“Hermeneutical Exercise on the Beginning of Saint Paul's Letter to 
the Ephesians,” 1643).176 

Thus, according to Van Til, Cocceius demonstrated early on that he stood 
on the solid foundation of the Reformed faith and was prepared to defend its 


171 Van Til, 83-88. 

172 Van Til, 87. 

173 See Van Til, 87-88. 

174 Van Til, 89. 

175  Cocceius, Brevis repetitio. 

176  Cocceius, Exercitatio ¿puyvevtixy. 
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tenets against its Remonstrant critics.!”” Later, still during his Franeker period, 
Cocceius published his internationally acclaimed Summa Doctrinae de Foedere 
et Testamento Dei (“The Doctrine of the Covenant and Testament of God,” 
1648).7 Until his appointment in Leiden in 1650, there was no dispute about 
his academic teaching nor about his publications: 


Fourteen years he had labored in the Franeker Academy, and with the 
years of his ministry, he had already spent twenty years scrutinizing and 
explaining God's Word from the original languages. And all of this with- 
out reproach, without disputing with his brothers about any disagree- 
ment, without any complaint by Reformed theologians against even the 
least of his ideas.!7? 


In Leiden, Cocceius proved himself as an able defender of Christianity against 
Judaism, of the Reformation against Roman Catholics, and of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism. In 1656, his refutation of a controversial Socinian tract even yielded 
him two official words of thanks from the particular synods of North and 
South Holland.1!50 

According to Van Til, disputes about Cocceius's orthodoxy did not emerge 
until the year 1658, when a public disputation presided over by Heidanus trig- 
gered the Sabbath controversy. All of a sudden, Heidanus and Cocceius saw 
themselves confronted with fierce polemics, while they themselves had been 
willing to tolerate their opponents' position. Moreover, in order to put an end 
to the controversy, these two theologians answered to the synod of Gouda 
(1659), drawing up a conciliatory declaration about their position and promis- 
ing to remain silent about this matter.*! In Van Til’s account of the Sabbath 
controversy, Cocceius is portrayed as the peace-loving victim of a Voetian mob: 


Now the country appeared in turmoil and the church on fire. Many advo- 
cates of "practical divinity" (practijckige Gods-geleertheyd) were inflamed 
with such a zeal that they seemed to have forgotten the practice of love. 


177; Van Til, Salems vrede, 91-92. 

178 The original, first edition has the title Collationes de foedere et Testamento Dei (Franeker: 
I. Balck, 1648). From the second edition (Leiden: Elsevir, 1653) onwards, the title is Summa 
Doctrinae de Foedere et Testamento Dei. For an English translation of this work, see 
Cocceius, The Doctrine of the Covenant and Testament of God. 

179 VanTil, Salems vrede, 93-94. 

180 Van Til, 94-98. The Socinian tract is entitled Apologia pro veritate accusata (1654). For 
Cocceius's refutation, see his Equitis Poloni Apologia. 

181 Van Til reproduces the text of the declaration in Salems vrede, 105-7. 
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They had left behind the times of Willem Teellinck, had made their way 
thanks to Mr. Voetius and the Utrecht Academy, and now it seemed that 
the previous humility, which had moved them to plead for tolerance 
before, was obsolete.!82 


According to Van Til, all major controversies regarding Cocceius's theology 
arose from the disagreement about the sabbath. While Cocceius took signifi- 
cant efforts to explain his position, misconceptions on the part of his critics led 
to ever new quarrels about the proper understanding of the Pentateuch, the 
Mosaic law, and justification. 

Not infrequently, these quarrels were deliberately instigated, as in the case 
of a disputation with the title De Oeconomia Temporum (“On the Economies 
of the Times") defended by Wilhelm Momma under Cocceius's presidency in 
1662.183 As Van Til reports, some ill-intentioned person drew eighty-three ques- 
tions out of this disputation and submitted them to Maresius for evaluation. 
Consequently, Maresius held a public disputation reacting critically against 
these questions without knowing where they came from. Soon rumors spread 
that Cocceius's teaching had been publicly refuted by the Groningen profes- 
sor, while—as Maresius testified in a letter to Cocceius later on—they were 
in agreement on the principal points.?^ The details of this incident are not 
important here. For Van Til, it provided clear evidence that Cocceius was the 
victim of a conspiracy with the aim of making his teaching appear problematic 
or even heterodox.!55 

In Van Til's account, the year 1669 marked the beginning of a “new storm" 
against Cocceius and his teaching, which had been raging ever since. Once 
again, Cocceius is portrayed as an (innocent) victim of unfavorable circum- 
stances and the ill humor of an aging Maresius. In this year, Cocceius, together 
with two colleagues of the theological faculty in Leiden, signed a letter of 
advice to the Curators of Groningen University in order to mediate in a dis- 
pute between Maresius and his younger colleague Jacob Alting.!86 This advice, 


182 Van Til, 104. 

183 Momma and Cocceius, Disputatio Theologica De Oeconomia Temporum. This disputation 
was reprinted in Crenius, Fascis 111, 1-76 [€ BT 79341]. 

184 See Maresius, Epistola, 4. On this incident, see also Nauta, Samuel Maresius, 366—69. 

185 Van Til, Salems vrede, 15-18. 

186 For the text of this advisory letter, see Cocceius, Opera, 6:28-29 (Concilia). Van Til assumes 
that Cocceius was its author: “Dit was het advijs, wel van de Hr. Coccejus (wiens beurt het 
was, de pen te voeren) ingesteld.” See Van Til, Salems vrede, 121. According to Eekhof, how- 
ever, the original manuscript was written in Heidanus's hand. See Eekhof, De theologische 
faculteit, 374 (note 131). 
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which was followed by the Groningen officials, not only urged the aging pro- 
fessor to end his feud with Alting but also included rather sharp criticism of 
Maresius's belligerent character.!8? As an effect, because he could not put up 
with this reproach, Maresius became mad with anger and began to launch 
fierce polemic attacks against Cocceius and his followers.!8* 

According to Van Til, these developments were instrumental in bringing 
aboutan anti-Cocceian alliance between Maresius and Voetius, two influential 
theologians whose relationship had hitherto been marked by much conflict.!59 
To prove his point, Van Til quotes a letter dated June 28, 1669 (N.s.) in which 
Maresius writes that reconciliation between him and Voetius is “of utmost use- 
fulness especially at the present time,’ making it possible that “arms be taken up 
from both sides against the very dangerous innovators.”!9° Whereas Cocceius 
did not live long enough to see the consequences of the new anti-Cocceian 
alliance, Van Til notes, his followers were soon to experience "intrigues and dis- 
turbances” both in the church and in society at large.!?! Thus, Van Til concludes 
his account of Cocceius's life and work on a somber note. 

The overarching thread in this chapter is clear: Contrary to what (some of) 
his opponents say, Cocceius was not a theological autodidact, striving to come 
up with as many novelties as possible to replace the established approach 
and doctrine of traditional orthodoxy. Instead, he is to be regarded as a well- 
educated theologian with exceptional gifts in the area of biblical exegesis, 
whose work gave rise to controversies only due to misconceptions and intol- 
erance on the part of his critics. In addition, Cocceius and his allies were the 
victims of various intrigues and political power games. Therefore, every unbi- 
ased reader should be well-disposed towards his person and, consequently, 
approach his works not with suspicion, but with a sympathetic mind. 


7.6.2  Cocceíius's Doctrine of Salvation: Orthodox 
The second chapter in the latter part of Salems vrede is devoted to defending 
Cocceius's understanding of fundamental doctrine regarding human salvation 


187  Cocceius, Opera, 6:29 (Concilia): “Consilium nostrum hoc est [...] ut D. Maresius monea- 
tur, ut, quae a Collega vel ab aliis dicuntur, non putet statim sibi esse insectanda, et ex 
iis faciat controversas quaestiones." On the Leiden advice and the consequences for the 
situation in Groningen, see Nauta, Samuel Maresius, 374—76. 

188 Van Til, Salems vrede, 121. 

189 On the conflicts between Maresius and Voetius, see Nauta, Samuel Maresius, 240-82; 
Beck, Gisbertus Voetius, 97-104. 

190 See Vander Waeyen, De Reconciliatione, 4: “Reconciliationi, ut semper, sic hoc praesertim 
tempore longe utilissimae; quo sic, praeter plura alia commode, junctis dextris, arma in 
periculosissimos novatores moveri ab utroque possint.” 

191 Van Til, Salems vrede, 122. 
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as within the bounds of Reformed orthodoxy. In this rather brief account, Van 
Til does not go into much detail when discussing specific matters of conten- 
tion. Such investigations are relegated to the third chapter of his work. To use 
Van Til's own distinction mentioned above, chapter two is dealing with the 
significance of Cocceius's (alleged) deviations rather than addressing the ques- 
tion regarding the truth of the matter. Unsurprisingly, all arguments advanced 
in this context serve the purpose of demonstrating the "small weight of the 
differences adduced against [Cocceius].”!9? 

As Van Til makes clear at the outset, this chapter is directed against the 
more imprudent polemicists who, unlike moderate Voetians like Melchior 
Leydecker,!°3 were of the opinion that the differences between them and 
Cocceius actually concerned fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 
These critics, Van Til argues, would be well advised to take the confessional 
documents of the Reformed Church as the starting point for their evaluation. 
Because if they did, they would notice that Cocceius does not in any way devi- 
ate from the foundation as it is clearly defined by the Reformed Church in 
these documents. For those who are unable to read Cocceius's Latin works, Van 
Til recommends two Dutch treatises that, to his mind, provide ample evidence 
of Cocceius's orthodoxy.!94 

If the basic orthodoxy of Cocceius's soteriology is acknowledged, only very 
minor disagreements remain regarding the specific understanding concern- 
ing the experience of Old Testament believers before the coming of Christ, 
and how it differed from the blessings received by New Testament believers.!9?5 
To prove the lesser significance of this issue, Van Til compares it to other, 
related disagreements in past and present. In the first place, he points out 
that many theologians in the past, from the early church until the time of the 
Reformation, were convinced that the souls of Old Testament believers did 
not enter heavenly glory upon their deaths but were confined to a place in 
the underworld until the time when salvation was accomplished by Christ.!96 
This belief, Van Til argues, entails a much stronger differentiation between the 


192 Van Til, 124. The title of the chapter (“Van de Gesondheyd van Cocceji Theologie en Leere 
[...]”) can be somewhat misleading. This chapter clearly does not belong to the increas- 
ing number of vernacular treatises engaging in a detailed defense of Cocceius's theology. 
For examples of such treatises from the 1670s, see Van Leenhof, J. Cocceji Godtgeleertheyt 
verdedight [EBT 91:462]; Cocceius, Leer en eer. 

193 Van Til quotes from Leydecker, Sulamith, 6, 15-16. 

194 The two works mentioned by Van Til (p. 128) are Cocceius, Verantwoordinge [EBT 95:565] 
and Cocceius, Het eigentlijk gevoelen. 

195 VanTil, Salems vrede, 129-31. 

196 Van Til bases his argument on Vossius, "Theses Historico-Ecclesiasticae,” 96-12 [EBT 27:49]. 
Another reference is to Cloppenburg, "Disputatio v1,” 369-78 [€ BT 38:273]. 
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Old and the New Testament times than anything Cocceius ever proposed. Still, 
nobody ever accused Calvin or the early church fathers of heterodoxy for hold- 
ing this view. Therefore, much less should Cocceius's position receive such a 
harsh verdict.!?? 

The second way in which Van Til seeks to convince his readers that the key 
point of contention is of minor significance consists in a comparison of the 
Dutch debates with contemporary discussions among Reformed theologians 
in France. Here, Van Til mentions the controversial views of John Cameron 
(c.1579-1625)!98 and Moise Amyraut (1596-1664)!99 which— despite heated 
controversies— did not break the unity among French Reformed churches. 
This is remarkable, Van Til argues, because the Cameronian and Amyraldian 
understandings of the “covenant of nature" ( foedus naturae) and the “legal 
and subservient covenant" ( foedus legale et subserviens) introduce much more 
fundamental differences between the old and the new covenant than the Coc- 
ceian approach. In fact, Cocceius sharply rejected certain opinions advanced 
by these theologians. The fact that the French brothers managed to keep peace 
and unity by tolerating these "strange opinions" (vremde opinien) should serve 
as an example for the dissenting parties in the Dutch Reformed Church.?°° 

As is clear from the brief summary given in this section, Van Til pursues 
a threefold strategy to convince his readers that the particularities related 
to Cocceius's soteriology are of minor significance and should definitely not 
become the reason for a split within the church. First, he maintains that the 
established Reformed confessions should be used as a benchmark when assess- 
ing Cocceius's doctrine. If this is done, far-reaching doctrinal agreements will 
become apparent while disagreements vanish into the background. Second, 
Van Til argues that Cocceius's alleged deviation is insignificant when com- 
pared to the diversity of opinions in previous periods of church history. Third, 
Van Til points to the wider Reformed community, which is prepared to tolerate 
much more fundamental differences. Thus, Van Til's approach here boils down 
to demonstrating the minor significance of Cocceius's particularities by put- 
ting them into a broader doctrinal, historical, and geographical perspective. 


197 Van Til, Salems vrede, 131-35. 

198 Van Til explicitly refers to Cameron, “De triplici Dei cum homine foedere theses,” 544-51. 
On Cameron's life and thought, see Swinne, John Cameron; Muller, “Divine Covenants,’ 
11-56. 

199 OnAmyrauts life and work, see Armstrong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy. Note, how- 
ever, the critical remarks in Muller, Calvin and the Reformed Tradition. 

200 Van Til, Salems vrede, 135-37. 
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7.6.3 Voetian-Cocceian Differences: Minor 

The third chapter in Salems vrede is devoted to eight major points of conten- 
tion frequently discussed in the polemical literature of the day. As the title 
indicates, these articles all deal with issues "related to God's economy under 
the Old Testament" (rakende de huyshoudinge Gods onder het Oude Testament). 
They are discussed in turn under the following headings, which provide a good 
overview of the scope of this chapter: 

1 The nature and beginning of the Old Testament. 

2. The nature of the ten words, in the tables of the covenant. 

3. The occasion at which Moses's yoke was laid on the shoulders of the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

The servitude of the Law, and its severity. 

The fear of death arising from the severity of servitude. 

The servitude of the Law weighing on the soul of believers under the Law. 


TPs 


The difference between the forgiveness of sins before and after the com- 
ing of Christ. 
8. The nature of the fourth commandment, together with its addition 
on the day of the Lord.20! 
This list makes clear that, according to Van Til, the proper understanding of 
the Old Testament was the major area of contention between Voetian and 
Cocceian theologians in the latter part of the 1670s. In many ways, these items 
correspond to the first set of propositions included in the Leiden Prohibition 
from 1676.29? Tt should be noted that debate concerning the sabbath com- 
mandment and its application to the New Testament church, which was the 
dominant factor in the 1650s, had lost much of its centrality by the time Salems 
vrede was written. Apparently, it still played a role but only in the context of the 
wider discussion on the correct interpretation of the Old Testament. Moreover, 
it seems that differences regarding the interpretation of prophecy also played 
a subordinate role at that time. While Van Til does devote a separate chapter 
to issues regarding prophetic interpretation, it is clear that the issues discussed 
in it had not yet gained the prominence and urgency of subsequent years.203 
In the introduction to the third chapter, Van Til also gives a brief account of 
his overall irenic approach in treating these articles. As in the previous chap- 
ter, he seeks to demonstrate the considerable extent of agreement between 


201 Van Til, 141. 

202 See McGahagan, "Cartesianism in the Netherlands,” 344. 

203  VanTildiscusses these differences only very briefly in the fourth and final chapter of Salems 
vrede. For a more elaborate discussion of Van Til's prophetic theology, see chapter 8. 
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the contending factions as well as the minor significance of the remaining 
differences.??^ To accomplish this aim, he sets out to employ the following 
strategy: 


We plan to demonstrate each article from the writings of our Reformers 
and of theologians who have the reputation of being orthodox. In line 
with the rule *He who speaks [in accordance] with the orthodox, speaks 
in an orthodox way,” we will show that these points did not have the 
weight nor were of such a nature that they had to be decided by the 
church.205 


It is Van Til's intention to make clear that the alleged “dangerous novelties” 
ascribed to Cocceius and his followers are not that new after all, and that 
those who held similar opinions in previous times were acknowledged by 
their contemporaries as impeccable representatives of Reformed orthodoxy. 
Accordingly, if the Dutch church decided to condemn the Cocceian position, 
it would not only declare fundamental what previous generations considered 
minor points. In addition, the church would condemn, ex post facto, many sig- 
nificant theologians cherished by Reformed churches everywhere. 

Among the theologians who advocated views now under dispute, Van Til 
mentions a broad variety of writers. He includes not only early modern fig- 
ures, but also early church fathers. Thus, for instance, when discussing the yoke 
of regulations imposed on the Israelites after the sin of the Golden Calf, he 
adduces substantial quotations from Justin Martyr, the Apostolic Constitutions 
(ascribed to Clement of Rome), Irenaeus, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Cyril of 
Alexandria.206 

Among the sixteenth century Reformers cited by Van Til, John Calvin figures 
prominently??? next to the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism (Ursinus and 
Olevianus) and others, like Melanchthon, Heinrich Bullinger (1504-1575), 
and Peter Martyr Vermigli (14991562). Van Til clearly attempted to base his 
argument on quotations from the most authoritative writers of the Reformed 
churches. Moreover, he also strove to include a wide variety of theologians 
working in different ecclesial settings. Thus, when it comes to representatives 


204  VanTil, Salems vrede, 140. 

205  VanTil, 140. 

206  VanTil, 208-12. 

207 There are lengthy quotations from Calvin's Institutes as well as from the Reformer's bibli- 
cal commentaries. See Van Til, 234-37, 240—41, 245-46, 251, 262-64, 284-86. 
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of post-Reformation theology, he quotes from (or at least refers to) theolo- 
gians working in various European contexts, like Great Britain,?9$ France,29 
Germany,?! as well as the Netherlands?! 

Based on this “cloud of witnesses," Van Til sets out to counter the anti- 
Cocceian polemics of his day. However, it is important to note that Van Til 
refrains from giving clear indications as to the polemicists he had in mind 
when writing Salems vrede. Unlike other irenicists at the time, he was very reti- 
cent to mention his opponents' names or works. Where he does cite or refer 
to anti-Cocceian writers, he is careful to choose moderate critics and works 
which were written in a conciliatory tone. Undoubtedly, this careful selection 
also belongs to Van Til’s irenic strategy. 

When exploring the common ground in the matters under discussion, he 
oftentimes quotes approvingly from the works of Herman Witsius and Melchior 
Leydecker, both of whom he counts among Cocceius's critics.?? But even in 
those sections where he proposes a solution to the remaining differences, he 
is more than willing to adapt to the terminology of these critics provided that 
it can be interpreted as in line with Cocceian thinking. Thus, for instance, he 
quotes a passage from Leydecker's Sulamith in which the (then) Zeeland min- 
ister explained the difference between forgiveness of sins in the Old and the 
New Testaments as follows: While Old Testament believers had forgiveness, 
there remained “some remembrance of sin" because Christ had not worked 
salvation yet. Only in the New Testament is forgiveness "without any remem- 
brance of sins" (sonder eenige gedachtenisse der sonden).?? This explanation, 


208 William Perkins (1558-1602), Andrew Willet (c.1561-1621), Thomas Brightman (1562-1607), 
Patrick Forbes (1564-1635), Nehemiah Rogers (bap.1594-1660), John Prideaux (1578-1650), 
and Edward Reynolds (15991676). 

209 Philippe Du Plessis Mornay (15491623), Giovanni Diodati (1576-1649), John Cameron, 
Jacques Cappel (1570-1624), Louis Cappel, and Josué de la Place (c.1596—1655). 

210 Johann Piscator (1546-1625), David Pareus (1548-1622), Jodocus Naum (c.1551-1597), Alsted, 
Ludwig Crocius (1586-1655), and Johann Heinrich Bisterfeld (1605-1655). 

211 Franciscus Gomarus (1563-1641), William Ames (1576-1633), Gerhard Johann Vossius (1577— 
1649), Willem Teellinck (1579-1629), Hugo Grotius (1583-1645), Jacobus Laurentius (1585- 
1644), Justus Heurnius (1587-1651), Godefridus Udemans (1582-1649), Johannes Maccovius 
(1588-1644), Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676), Johannes Cloppenburg (1592-1652), Samuel 
Maresius (1599-1673), Friedrich Spanheim, Sr (1600-1649), Willem Apollonius (1602-1657), 
Caspar Streso (16031664), Reinerus Vogelsang (1610-1679), Johannes Hoornbeeck (1617 
1666), Andreas Essenius (16181677), Franciscus de Ridder (c.1620-1683), and Petrus de 
Witte (1622-1669). 

212 See, for instance, Van Til, Salems vrede, 237—38 (Witsius) and 247 (Leydecker). 

213  Leydecker Sulamith, 270—72. 
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Van Til argues, corresponds perfectly to the controversial Cocceian distinction 
between mdpeois and dgectc. Therefore, what remains is merely a (negligible) 
disagreement about words, not a substantial divergence of opinion? 

As is evident from this example, Van Til strives as much as possible to find 
and point out basic agreement between the Cocceians and their critics by 
focusing on the deeper level of concepts rather than dwelling on more super- 
ficial questions of terminology. Another element in his irenic strategy consists 
in distinguishing doctrinal differences, on the one hand, from mere disagree- 
ments regarding the interpretation of particular passages of Scripture, on the 
other. According to Van Til, it would be illusionary to expect full conformity in 
biblical interpretation, given the imperfections of all human understanding in 
this life. Therefore, there is no alternative to allowing freedom and demand- 
ing mutual tolerance in this area. Doctrinal disagreements, however, are much 
more serious in nature, particularly if they concern fundamental teaching.?!5 

One of the problems in the Cocceian debates as Van Til sees them is that 
some Voetians do not sufficiently take into account this categorical distinction 
between differences in interpretation and doctrinal disagreements. One exam- 
ple mentioned in Salems vrede concerns the discussion about the role of angels 
in the administration of the mosaic law, as referred to in Hebrews 2:5. Van Til 
grants that Cocceius and his followers interpret this particular verse differently 
than other Reformed theologians. However, this difference in interpretation 
only began to cause a stir when anti-Cocceian critics turned it into a doctri- 
nal issue, drawing unwarranted conclusions and foisting heterodox opinions 
on the Leiden theologian. According to Van Til, this quarrel cannot be settled 
unless Voetian polemicists acknowledge the basic freedom of interpretation 
and do not fabricate doctrinal issues out of (misconceptions regarding) new 
exegetical insights achieved by their Cocceian colleagues.?!6 If they focused 
on the far-reaching doctrinal agreements instead, they would quickly see that 
the differences are so few in number and of such small significance that there 
is little reason for sharp controversy, not to mention official interventions by 
church authorities. 


214  VanTil, Salems vrede, 255. 

215 In support of this distinction, Van Til (p. 284-85) quotes a passage from Calvin's pref- 
ace to his Romans commentary. See Commentarius in Epistolam Pauli ad Romanos, 3-4 
[EBT 9364]. 

216 On Van Til’s discussion of Heb 2:5 and the related issues, see Van Til, Salems vrede, 224-31. 
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In this chapter, devoted to Van Til's involvement in the irenic movement of the 
late 1670s, some first steps have been taken towards understanding the young 
minister's stance on the Cocceian issues that had caused so much upheaval in 
the second part of the seventeenth century. With his first publication, Salems 
vrede from 1678, Van Til entered the public arena at a critical point in the 
intramural debates. In line with a growing body of irenic treatises written in 
aftermath of the Leiden Prohibition, Van Til sought to pacify the heated con- 
troversies between opponents and advocates of Cocceius's ideas. 

Salems vrede stands out among the irenic treatises of the 1670s because of 
its two-fold structure, in which more general, fundamental reflections regard- 
ing ecclesiastical peace form the basis for the more particular discussions of 
Cocceian issues. In addition, the particular irenic strategy employed by Van Til 
in the second part might have been appealing to many of his readers. Drawing 
on a wide range of theologians, Van Til presented a succinct case for the irenic 
nature of the Reformed tradition (as opposed to Lutheranism) as well as a mul- 
tifaceted argument for the minor significance of the Cocceian issues by put- 
ting the differences between the contending factions in historical, doctrinal, 
and international perspective. 

Contrary to many other pamphlets in the mid- and late 1670s, Salems vrede 
was not a systematic defense of Cocceius's theology and exegetical method. 
Van Til's intention was not to engage in a discussion about the “truth of the 
matter" but rather to provide his assessment regarding the "significance of 
the disagreement" According to him, all Cocceian issues concern merely 
disagreements on finer points of doctrine, whereas there was full consensus 
with respect to fundamental doctrine defined in the Reformed confessions. 
Therefore, the conflicting parties are bound to embrace each other in an atti- 
tude of tolerance and charity, discussing disagreements in brotherly conversa- 
tions rather than public polemics. 


CHAPTER 8 


Prophetic Theology 


8.1 Introduction 


Among the characteristics of Cocceianism commonly mentioned in the sec- 
ondary literature, the development and defense of a specific “prophetic theol- 
ogy" (theologia prophetica)! features prominently. Most scholars in the field 
are aware of the fact that many Cocceian theologians had a keen interest in 
the biblical prophecies and were firmly committed to an in-depth study of 
these texts with a view to demonstrating the fulfillment of predictions in con- 
crete historical events, an endeavor that was guided by certain hermeneutical 
principles oftentimes involving a particular periodization of history? However, 
despite the general scholarly awareness of the phenomenon, Cocceian pro- 
phetic theology remains a rather neglected topic. It is a telling fact that major 
proponents of this project, like Abraham Gulichius (1642-1679)? and Nicolaus 
Gürtler (1654—1711)),^ have fallen into (almost) complete oblivion regardless 
of their significance for the theological discourse of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. 

In the older historical scholarship of the twentieth century, early modern 
prophetic theology is treated only cursorily and often only with reference to 
Cocceius's theology? Even where later developments come into view, they are 
mostly described as the outworking of the Leiden theologian's hermeneutical 
principles. An exception is Grete Móller's study from 1931 on the Cocceian con- 
cept of history, which provides a concise overview with many references to key 
authors from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. However, Móller's 


1 Other names for this theological program used in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
include "studium propheticum" and “profetische godgeleerdheid.” See, for instance, Hase, 
Oratio inauguralis; Brinck, Ontschakelinge [EBT 54:659]. 

See, for instance, Van der Wall, “Cartesianism and Cocceianism,” 448-50. 

On Gulichius, see NNBW 6:652-53 and DSECDP 1:375—76. Along with Cocceius, Gulichius was 
credited with laying the theoretical basis of prophetic theology. See, for instance, Biermann, 
De prophetie, *** Ax. 

4 On Giirtler’s life and work, see BLGNP 6:105-7. His influential Systema theologiae propheticae 
(Amsterdam: Borstius, 1702) was republished in 1724, both in Utrecht (J. Poolsum) and in 
Frankfurt am Main (W. Ch. Multz). 

5 Van Asselt notes, however, that even with respect to Cocceius's theology, the “prophetic 
aspect [...] has been overlooked by many scholars." See Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 128. 

6 See Möller, “Föderalismus.” Prophetic theology is covered on pp. 414-29. 
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synoptic survey is not unproblematic as it tends to portray Cocceian prophetic 
theology as a monolithic movement. 

If it had not been for a brief period of academic interest during the 1990s, 
the state of knowledge about prophetic theology in the early modern period 
would be even more humble than it actually is. The Leiden church historian 
Ernestine van der Wall in particular helped to draw scholarly attention to this 
phenomenon in a Dutch study published in 1990. In this paper, whose title 
translates as "Prophecy and Providence," Van der Wall focused on the origins of 
this prophetic theology, maintaining that it had emerged first and foremost as 
a reaction to the biblical criticism of early enlightenment figures like Hobbes 
and Spinoza. Seeking to bolster their defense of the Bible, theologians in the 
Cocceian tradition developed the traditional “prophetic proof" into compre- 
hensive systems of prophetic theology.” However, Van der Wall argued, this 
apologetic program did not remain uncontested within the Reformed Church. 
In the course of the eighteenth century, it seems to have undergone a “Grotian 
shift," but ultimately failed to push back Enlightenment ideas.? 

In the years following the publication of "Prophecy and Providence," two 
essays dealt in more detail with the alleged “Grotian shift" of prophetic theol- 
ogy in the work of the Franeker theologian Campegius Vitringa, Sr (1659-1722). 
In 1993, Klaas Marten Witteveen published the results of his investigation into 
Vitringa’s commentaries on the book of Revelation and the prophet Isaiah. He 
argued that the Franeker theologian, on the one hand, stood in the Cocceian 
tradition of prophetic theology seeking to relate scriptural prophecy to events 
throughout (church) history. On the other hand, however, there are also ten- 
dencies in his work pointing in the direction of a more strictly historical inter- 
pretation in the tradition of Grotius—tendencies that can be interpreted as 
anticipations of later developments leading to the historical-critical exegesis 
of the nineteenth century? 

The other publication dealing with the “Grotian shift” in Vitringa’s exegeti- 
cal work was a study by Van der Wall which appeared in 1994.1? In it, the Leiden 
church historian argued that Vitringa deliberately opted for a via media: “In 
his prophetic theology he attempted to steer a middle course between the 
concepts of the two scholars who had formulated the main prophetic systems 


7 Van der Wall, “Profetie en providentie,” 31: “According to their firm conviction, all biblical 
prophecies were harmonically intertwined forming together one single and unbreakable 
cord as a testimony of God's providence.” 

Van der Wall, 36-37. 
Witteveen, "Campegius Vitringa,’ 343-59. 
10 Van der Wall, “Between Grotius and Cocceius,” 195-215. 
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of his day: Hugo Grotius and Johannes Cocceius."! To be sure, Van der Wall 
explains, Vitringa did not subscribe to Grotius's hermeneutics in general, but 
there seems to have been a Grotian influence in his work, particularly concern- 
ing his emphasis on the priority of the grammatical sense and his rejection of 
a predominantly futurist approach to interpreting biblical prophecy? Thus, 
Van der Wall shares Witteveen's assessment regarding the duality in Vitringa's 
hermeneutics.!? 

The most elaborate discussion of Vitringa's exegetical method to date is 
Charles Telfer's monograph-length study published in 2016.14 In it, Telfer not 
only examines the hermeneutical presuppositions and interpretive principles 
stated in Vitringa's writings, but also investigates how these principles worked 
themselves out in the Franeker theologian's exegetical magnum opus, that is, 
his Isaiah commentary from 1714. Tying in with the discussions in the second- 
ary literature, Telfer deals with the question of Vitringa's relationship to the 
hermeneutical approaches of Grotius and Cocceius.5 In addition, he also 
pursues the question whether the Genevan Reformer John Calvin might have 
been an important influence.!© However, there is little attention for Vitringa's 
more immediate historical context, and the discussions related to Cocceian 
prophetic theology in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 

Next to Witteveen and Van der Wall, it was the Cocceius scholar Willem van 
Asselt who contributed several articles related to prophetic theology. In 1995, 
his brief account of the debates surrounding the polemics of Walloon minister 
Pierre de Joncourt!” included some remarks concerning the origin of Cocceius's 
periodization of church history as well as a concise overview of the Leiden 
theologian's “prophetic exegesis” based on key statements from his works. Van 
Asselt concludes this overview with the remark that the apologetic motive was 


11 X Van der Wall, 198. 

12 Van der Wall, 208. For a concise overview of Grotius's exegetical method, particularly 
with respect to the Old Testament Scriptures, see Nellen, “The Development,’ 808-17. In a 
more recent study, Nicholas Hardy argued that the pervasive image of Grotius as a 'criti- 
cal' exegete is exaggerated and that the historicizing element in his approach was rather 
limited. See Hardy, Criticism and Confession, 194—243. 

13 This duality was also affirmed by John Sandys-Wunsch who characterized Vitringa as a 
"zwei Seelen Mensch" caught between the worlds of orthodoxy and enlightenment. See 
Sandys-Wunsch, “Early Old Testament Critics,” 972-76. 

14 Telfer, Wrestling with Isaiah. There is an older Dutch dissertation on Vitringa, but it is more 
general in nature and discusses Vitringa's exegetical method rather briefly. See Van Heel, 
Campegius Vitringa, 44—77. 

15 See, for instance, Telfer, Wrestling with Isaiah, 11-16. 

16 See, Telfer, 210-14. 

17 On Van Til's response to De Joncourt, see 8.6. below. 
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less prominent in Cocceius himself. Ecclesiological and eschatological aspects 
were more central to his conception of prophetic theology? Both Voetius 
and Cocceius emphasized the primacy of the literal sense (sensus literalis) of 
Scripture, but Cocceius employed a broader definition of this sense presuppos- 
ing a strong Christological and eschatological orientation in all of Scripture.!? 
This orientation towards the future also implied a specific view of history. 
According to Van Asselt, “the notion of progress (profectus) was a prominent 
theme in the prophetic theology on the Cocceian side.”?° 

In 1997, Van Asselt published another article related to prophetic theology.?! 
This time, he focused more specifically on two prominent Cocceian theolo- 
gians living in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, namely Henricus 
Groenewegen and Johannes d'Outrein, aiming to ascertain the factors that 
had an impact on the development of prophetic theology.2? Having surveyed 
the works of Groenewegen and D'Outrein, Van Asselt notes a clear shift from 
the salvation- and church-historical approach in Cocceius's prophetic theol- 
ogy towards the ahistorical “emblematic theology”?? advocated fervently by his 
two followers which focuses on the symbolic meaning of plants, animals, and 
other aspects of creation. This shift from history to nature can be explained, 
Van Asselt argues, by apologetic motives and is probably related to the emer- 
gence of physico-theology at the beginning of the eighteenth century.2* 

D'Outrein's emblematic theology covered briefly by Van Asselt also received 
some attention from the literary historian Riet Schenkeveld-Van der Dussen? 
as well as in the dissertation of Roelof Bisschop.?6 The most elaborate treat- 
ment of D'Outrein's theological method, however, is found in the more recent 
Utrecht dissertation from the pen of Henk de Jong.?’ In this study, De Jong 
places D'Outrein's emblematic theology in the broader context of early-modern 
emblematics and shows how emblematic theologians like him were strongly 


18 — Van Asselt, “Pierre de Joncourt,” 157-58. 

19 Van Asselt, 159-60. The eschatological orientation of Cocceius's theology is also a central 
theme in another article by Van Asselt published a few years later: Van Asselt, "Structural 
Elements,” 76-104. This article is an English translation of Van Asselt, "Ultimum tempus 
nobis imminent," 189—226. 

20 X Van Asselt, “Pierre de Joncourt,” 161. 

21 Van Asselt, “De neus van de bruid,” 163-84. 

22 Van Asselt, 163. 

23 For a brief survey of D'Outrein's symbolic approach, see Bisschop, Sions vorst en volk, 48-51. 

24 Van Asselt, “De neus van de bruid,” 178-81. 

25 Schenkeveld-Van der Dussen, “Een dominee als kosmoloog,’ 177-81; Schenkeveld-Van der 
Dussen, "Theologie en emblematiek,” 979-98. 

26 Bisschop, Sions vorst en volk, 47-55, 161-79. 

27 DeJong, Johannes d'Outrein. 
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indebted to the results of traditional allegorical exegesis as well as the medieval 
conception of created reality as a means of divine revelation full of (spiritual) 
meaning.?® According to De Jong, D'Outrein was the first “emblematic theolo- 
gian" in the Netherlands who provided a systematic account of his innovative 
theological method.?? D'Outrein followed in the footsteps of Cocceius when it 
comes to a broad understanding of the sensus literalis. In his case, however, this 
broadening did not result in an overarching historical-typological approach to 
biblical prophecy. Instead, he sought to establish the fuller or deeper meaning 
of Scripture by focusing on the ‘emblems’ he identified in the sacred text.?? 
Thus, De Jong shares Van Asselt's assessment regarding a shift in Cocceian 
theologians away from history and towards creation. 

From this brief literature survey, several conclusions can be drawn which 
are relevant for the present chapter. For one, there is (still) a vast scholarly 
lacuna when it comes to Cocceian prophetic theology. After more than twenty 
years, Van Asselt's remark from 1997 is still valid: “As far as the Netherlands 
is concerned, this phenomenon has only been studied in part and in general 
terms."?! Naturally, the present chapter on Van Tis prophetic theology will 
only be a first step towards filling this gap. More research will be necessary, 
but there are good reasons to begin with Van Til, who was counted among the 
more influential proponents of this genre in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. In this regard, it should be noted that both D'Outrein and Vitringa 
variously acknowledged their high regard for Van Til's work.?? 

Second, it is important to take into account not only the particular Dutch 
discussions, but also the international context in which Van Til developed his 
approach to prophetic theology. Third, since Van Til was an older contempo- 
rary of Vitringa, it should be asked if there are similar tendencies in his work. 
Do his writings already exhibit a "Grotian shift" towards a more strictly literal 
interpretation of biblical prophecy? Fourth, the recent investigations into 
D'Outrein's emblematic theology beg the question regarding the relation- 
ship between prophetic and emblematic theology in Van Til. Does he neglect 
Cocceius's church-historical approach for the sake of focusing on an ahistori- 
cal study of biblical symbolism? Fifth, the question must be raised, to what 
extent Van Til's prophetic theology is motivated by an apologetic concern. 


28 DeJong, 74-86. 

29 DeJong, 104, 125. 

30 DeJong, 152. 

31 _ Van Asselt, “De neus van de bruid,” 163. 

32 For D'Outrein, see his various references to Van Til in Proef-Stukken [EBT 49:523]. For 
Vitringa, see his Typus doctrinae propheticae, 222. 
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The following sections will provide the historical background for the analy- 
sis of Van Til's work. First, a brief account of Cocceius's prophetic theology 
will be given (8.2). Then, the focus will shift towards the discussions in the 
Netherlands of the early 1680s, the time when Van Til published his major 
methodological contribution to the study of biblical prophecy (8.3). Then 
follows a thorough analysis of Van Til's Inleydinge from the early 1680s (8.4). 
The chapter concludes with some brief remarks concerning the outworking 
of Van Til’s principles in some of his commentaries (8.5), as well as his final 
defense of the Cocceian method against Pierre de Joncourt (8.6). 


8.2 Cocceius and the Roots of Cocceian Prophetic Theology 


Already during his early career as a professor in Franeker, Cocceius showed 
considerable interest in the prophetic parts of Scripture, as is evident from 
his Brevis Repetitio ("Brief Repetition") in which he analyzed various New 
Testament passages dealing with the apocalyptic figure of the Antichrist.?? In 
line with the established Protestant view and against the deviating position of 
Grotius, he argued that the prophecies regarding the coming of the Antichrist 
found their fulfillment in the Roman papacy. In reaction to the publication of 
the Brevis Repetitio, Cocceius received a letter from one of his former pupils in 
Bremen, Johannes von Dalen;?^ who at that time served as a minister to the 
Reformed Church in Cologne. In this letter, Von Dalen commended Cocceius 
for the prudence with which he treated these controversial issues. At the same 
time, he challenged the Franeker theologian to be more confident in develop- 
ing and publishing his ideas regarding the interpretation of biblical prophecy: 


What then, if some Harmony of Prophecies arranged according to the 
order and periods of the apocalyptic churches were submitted to the 
judgment of the pious and the learned? It could contain only those 
places that deal with Christ's kingdom and its transformations and could 
be neatly arranged or at least composed in such an order and way, that 
whoever is not a complete stranger to church history would be forced 
nolens volens to see and acknowledge that the Holy Spirit particularly 
pointed to these or those times of the New Testament.?5 


33 Cocceius, Brevis repetitio. 

34 On Von Dalen, see Biundo, Die evangelischen Geistlichen, 80 (nr. 883). 

35 Cocceius, Opera Anecdota Theologica et Philologica, 2:652 (Ep. 71): “Quid igitur, si judicio 
piorum doctorumque submittatur Harmonia quaedam Prophetiarum, juxta ordinem et 
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While Cocceius did not immediately follow up on this suggestion to com- 
pose and publish a comprehensive "Harmony of Prophecies,” this quote from 
Von Dalen's letter is clear evidence that the foundations for Cocceius's pro- 
phetic theological program had already been laid by the early 1640s. In fact, 
some key elements of his approach might date back to his own student days 
in Bremen when he sat under the teaching of Ludwig Crocius.?6 As Schrenk 
and Van Asselt have noted, Cocceius's sevenfold periodization of church his- 
tory exhibits far-reaching similarities to the division found in the dedication to 
Crocius's Syntagma first published in 1635.37 

Cocceius's response to Von Dalen's letter indicates that he did engage 
in "prophetic studies" at the time and eagerly awaited Grotius's reaction 
to his arguments in the Brevis Repetitio.38 Two years later, Cocceius anon- 
ymously published his Coniectura de Gog et Magog ad Ezechielis XXXVIII et 
XXXIX (“Conjecture on Gog and Magog in Ezekiel 38 and 39”)?9 as a rebut- 
tal of Grotius's historicist interpretation of this part of Scripture.*? There, he 
argued that Ezekiel's prophecy cannot have been fulfilled in Old Testament 
times (as Grotius had suggested) and therefore must have reference to the 
New Testament church.*! In fact, Cocceius maintained that much of it finds 
its fulfillment in historical developments at the time of the Reformation while 
“Gog” has to be understood as designation for the Roman papacy. Thus, the 
Coniectura clearly stands in the tradition of the earlier Brevis Repetitio. Only 
now does Cocceius deal with prophecies from the Old instead of the New 
Testament. Apparently, Cocceius's opposition to Grotius's hermeneutics was 
an important driving force in the early development of his prophetic theology. 


periodos Ecclesiarum Apocalypticarum, quae locos tantum qui de Regno Christi eiusque 
vicissitudinibus agunt, eo ordine et modo dispositos aut compositos habeat, ut qui in 
Historia Ecclesiastica non omnino peregrinus fuerit, nolens volens videre et fateri cogatur, 
Spiritum Sanctum in haec vel illa Novi Testamenti tempora digitum inprimis intendisse.” 

36 On Crocius, see Van Santen, Bremen als Brennpunkt. 

37 Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund, 334; Van Asselt, "Pierre de Joncourt," 154. For Crocius's 
periodization, see his Syntagma sacrae theologiae, *3v—**4r [EBT 83:235]. Others argue 
in favor of a substantial influence from the writings of the Protestant Kabbalist Jacobus 
Brocardus (c.1518-c.1594). This argument is (partly) based on a letter written in 1703 by 
Friedrich Breckling (1629-1711) to Johann Heinrich May (Majus, 1653-1719). See Tholuck, 
Das akademische Leben, 2:229. Cf. also Moltmann, “Jakob Brocard als Vorläufer 110-29. 
On the controversy surrounding Brocardus's views, see footnote 155 below. 

38 See Cocceius, Opera, 6:11 (Ep. 18). 

39  Coniectura de Gog et Magog (1645). This writing seems to be virtually unknown in mod- 
ern Cocceius research, despite the fact that it is explicitly mentioned in the preface to 
Cocceius's Opera (**4r-v). 

40 See Grotius, Annotata ad Vetus Testamentum, 3:395-401 [EBT 9259]. 

41 Cocceius, Coniectura, 11. 
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In the year the Coniectura was published, Cocceius embarked on his life-long 
systematic study of the Old Testament prophetic writings,* the results of 
which appeared in extensive commentaries on the Minor prophets (1652),*? 
Daniel (1666),^^ Jeremiah (1669),*5 Ezekiel (1669),* Isaiah (posth., 1673),*” as 
well as several shorter exegetical works. In addition, he also meditated on the 
prophetic significance of other parts of the Old Testament, such as the final six 
chapters of Deuteronomy (1650)^? and the Song of Solomon (1665).*® Finally, 
it goes almost without saying that he also did not shy away from applying his 
exegetical skills to the New Testament book of Revelation (1665).5° 

In order to come to grips with Cocceius's reading of Old and New Testament 
prophecies, it is helpful to first consider key elements of his general hermeneu- 
tical approach to the Bible before focusing on the more specific rules for the 
genre of prophecy?! The most systematic account on biblical hermeneutics 
from Cocceius's pen is found in his Summa Theologiae (first edition from 1662) 
where he included a whole chapter “on the perspicuity and interpretation of 
Scripture.” As this title makes clear, the basis for Cocceius's hermeneutics is 
the conviction that the Bible in itself is perfectly *clear and perspicuous" (clara 
atque perspicua).5? However, due to the effects of sin, unbelievers are blind to 
scriptural truth, and even to those who do believe *many things [in Scripture] 
appear very obscure.” This obscurity, however, is not a reason for despair, but 
induces in Christians a "serious eagerness" (serium studium) to ascertain the 
Bible's meaning in these places.55 

According to Cocceius, this interpretive endeavor proceeds from the basic 
assumptions that the Bible always speaks the truth and that the propositions 
found in it are in perfect agreement with one another, so that they together 


42 See the preface to Cocceius's Opera (**4v). 

43 TO AOQAEKAIIPOOHTON. 

44 Observata ad Danielem. 

45 Prophetia et threni Jeremiae. 

46 X Prophetia Ezechielis. 

47 “Curae majores in prophetiam Esaiae,” 57-438. 

48 Ad ultima Mosis. 

49  Cogitationes de Cantico Canticorum Salomonis. 

50  Cogitationes de Apocalypsi S. Johannis Theologi. 

51 On Cocceius’s biblical hermeneutics, see McCoy, "The Covenant Theology,” 140-47; Faulen- 
bach, Weg und Ziel, 45-88; Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 106-35. The following account is 
indebted to these works. 

52  Cocceius, Summa theologiae [1665], 71-90. 

53 . Cocceius, 73 (86). 

54 . Cocceius, 76 (818): “... etiam illis, qui credunt, multa obscuriora videri ...” 

55 Cocceius, 76 ($18). 
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form a perfect harmony of truth. Every interpretation must be tested to see 
whether it conforms to what is taught elsewhere in Scripture. When it comes to 
unlocking the meaning even of the more obscure passages, interpreters must 
make use of the one and only *key of knowledge" (clavis cognitionis), namely 
"Christ's person, his righteousness, and his kingdom."6 All of Scripture must 
be read as pointing in one way or another to this “mystery” of Christ.5” 

This overarching focus is crucial, but it may not lead to superficial readings 
based on mere associations elicited by some words or phrases. Faithful inter- 
preters must do their very best to determine *what the Holy Spirit wants to 
teach in any given passage.”°® In so doing, they must pay careful attention to all 
aspects of the text as well as its context: 


For if an interpretation takes into account the weight of the words, the 
common use of phrases [...], the succession of things, and the analogy of 
Scripture, and if it is confirmed by the things themselves in all their ways 
and order [...], there is no reason to doubt that it is a sane, right, and cer- 
tain exposition of the words and the very revelation of the Spirit.59 


The prerequisites of a true interpretation given in this passage are basically 
two-fold. First, it must be plausible within the narrower as well as wider lit- 
erary context of Scripture. Second, it has to correspond adequately to any 
extra-textual reality it refers to. If these two conditions are met, the interpreta- 
tion may be embraced confidently as expressing the divine intention behind 
the interpreted text. 

Having stated these criteria, Cocceius addresses an objection to his approach, 
namely the question whether he does not open the door to interpretative 
relativism. He decidedly denies this possibility, arguing that the "better inter- 
pretation will rely on better reasons."8! At the same time, he acknowledges that 
his approach allows for multiple, complementing interpretations. According 
to him, it is perfectly possible that an interpretation of a given passage is true 
but does not fully cover the depth of the divine intention. In this case, other 
interpreters can legitimately advance other interpretations that are not in con- 
flict with the former but explain aspects of the text's meaning that had been 
neglected thus far. This concept of partial interpretations, Cocceius stresses, 


56 . Cocceius, 77-78 ($29). 

57 . Cocceius, 78 ($30). 

58 . Cocceius, 81 (§40). 

59  Cocceius, 81-82 ($45). 

60 See also Cocceius, Epistola ad Romanos, 
61  Cocceius, Summa theologiae [1665], 82 (851). 
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does not constitute a deviation from the classic Reformation emphasis on the 
literal sense: 


We do not admit more than one literal and historical sense in Scripture, 
which is in the words by virtue of the mind and intention of the one who 
speaks. Yet, the words may be taken either in their proper or metaphori- 
cal and figurative meaning, or at times even in both. 


At first glance, this assertion reads as an outright rejection of all typological 
and allegorical meanings in Scripture, which would place Cocceius in dia- 
metrical opposition to the quadriga method of medieval hermeneutics.9? This 
understanding of Cocceius's position is excluded, however, by his subsequent 
comments, in which he explains how his interpretive approach accommo- 
dates allegorical meanings. While "allegory does not constitute a distinct sense 
of Scripture,” it can be considered as a “consequence of the primary sense" and, 
as such, forms part of the “complete sense" (sensus integer).9^ Thus, accord- 
ing to Cocceius, interpreters have to determine the sole, complete literal and 
historical sense of Scripture by integrating its parts, namely the primary literal 
sense and its consequences (such as allegorical meanings).95 

Inline with this brief overview, Cocceius's general hermeneutical approach 
to Scripture can be summarized in four key points. First, the Bible must be read 
as one harmonious and organic whole. Second, all of Scripture from Genesis 
to Revelation has to be understood as pointing in one way or another to the 
person, work, and kingdom of Christ. Third, the meaning of individual pas- 
sages of Scripture has to be determined by careful exegesis, which is guided 
first and foremost by the literary context. Fourth, there is only one literal 
and historical sense to be found in Scripture, but this sense can be complex. 
Therefore, there is the possibility of multiple true interpretations dealing with 
various components of this sense. Moreover, this understanding of a complex 
literal sense allows for a certain progression in the church's understanding of 
the Scriptures. 

In addition to these more general hermeneutical guidelines, Cocceius also 
developed specific interpretive principles for the prophetic parts of the Bible, 
which are crucial when it comes to understanding his approach to prophetic 


62  Cocceius, 83 ($51). 

63 On the quadriga method and Van Til's appropriation of it, see chapter 5.2. 

64 . Cocceius, 83 ($52-3). 
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theology. These principles are laid out in various places in Cocceius's oeuvre, 
primarily in the prefaces to his biblical commentaries. Obviously, no extensive 
discussion of these principles in their various elaborations can be provided 
here. In what follows, a concise overview will be given based on Cocceius's 
prolegomena to the book of Revelation.®® 

There, Cocceius first and foremost stresses the importance of studying the 
prophetic writings as a key part of divine revelation. The Christian Church may 
not follow Jesus's Jewish contemporaries, who failed to discern the "signs of the 
times" and consequently came under divine judgment for their unbelief: 


But if the Jews, among whom the words of God began to be fulfilled, 
incurred such wrath due to their heedlessness, what will happen to us 
if, even after sixteen centuries, we do not examine the times any more 
carefully than the Jews, and if we do not know how to establish the truth 
of the Gospel from the prophetic writings, nor to demonstrate Christ as 
king, his kingdom, and his administration.97 


According to Cocceius, Christians may not neglect the Old Testament prophe- 
cies because they are all about Christ and the outworking of his kingdom in the 
world. Underlying this admonition is the conviction that the prophets do not 
speak about events in the past only, but that their words actually refer to the 
"times" of Cocceius and his readers. 

As all of Scripture, the prophetic writings are to be received by the Church 
as "revelation" (dmoxdAuwpts, revelatio) from God. Accordingly, its message is in 
principle accessible to all Christians and not only to a select few endowed with 
special gifts. At the same time, Cocceius emphasizes that the reading of the 
prophets must be governed by the utmost sobriety and that interpreters must 
take great care neither to add to what is written nor to detract from it. This 
caution is crucial, specifically with regard to prophecies about future events, 
which the Bible describes in general terms.58 

Yet, there is a way of relating even general prophetic predictions to concrete 
historical events, namely by treating these events as exemplary fulfilments. 
Moreover, in line with this notion of a complex literal sense, Cocceius also 
allows for the possibility that certain general predictions can be interpreted 
as referring to more than one event. As long as these various interpretations 
do not contradict each other and are plausible within the wider context of 


66 . Cocceius, Cogitationes de Apocalypsi, 1-6. 
67 Cocceius, 3. 
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Scripture, they are to be seen as parts of the complex meaning of the given 
prophecy.®? 

In order to properly relate prophetic predictions to historical events, Cocceius 
argues, it is of key importance to consider those biblical texts that provide a 
prophetic overview of all of church history by dividing it up into several parts. 
“These pericopes,” he explains, “provide a canon for the understanding of the 
other prophecies."? As an example of such a pericope, Cocceius refers to his 
exposition of the final chapters of the Pentateuch, where he had made the 
case that Moses's final blessing entails a prediction of church history divided 
up into seven periods. There, he also explains that these seven periods cor- 
respond to the seven churches, seals, and trumpets mentioned in the book of 
Revelation. Indeed, he writes that “All prophecies maintain this order. It is the 
key to Prophecy"! 

According to Cocceius, it is one of the primary tasks of the interpreter of 
prophecy to read individual prophetic passages in relation to other prophecies 
and, ultimately, in the wider context of the whole Bible. Thus, the individual 
prophecies will shed light on one another and together form a comprehensive 
prophetic vision on the history of the church throughout the seven periods 
until the final judgment.7? In the preface to his commentary on the book of 
Daniel, he notes that if various biblical prophecies are properly connected the 
result is that they coalesce into “a single prophecy as it were"? 

From these remarks, it is clear that coherence plays a major role in Cocceius's 
prophetic theology. Whoever engages in prophetic interpretation has to make 
sure that his understanding of any given prophecy fits into the grand picture. 
Moreover, Cocceius also emphasizes that the prophecies may never be detached 
from the other aspects of biblical doctrine: "The interpretation of prophecy has to 
be conducted according to the analogy of faith" and this certainly includes God's 
revelation concerning the “mystery of salvation and the covenant of God.””4 

From this survey of Cocceius's principles of prophetic interpretation, the 
following seven key elements can be highlighted by way of summary: First, 
Cocceius believed that Christians are duty-bound to study the biblical proph- 
ecies and that the perspicuity of Scripture also extends to these parts of 
Scripture. Second, he held that sobriety must be exercised in prophetic exege- 
sis, particularly when it comes to interpreting prophecies whose fulfillment 


69 Cocceius, 5. 

70 Cocceius, 5. 
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is still in the future. Third, with this caution in mind, the interpreter always 
seeks to relate the biblical prophecies to concrete historical events. In the case 
of general predictions, exemplary fulfilments can be pointed out. Fourth, it is 
possible that any given passage has multiple correct interpretations and that a 
certain prediction can be referred to multiple historical events. Fifth, all bibli- 
cal prophecies together form a coherent whole in which the various individual 
prophecies enlighten one another. Sixth, the division of history into different 
periods serves as the backbone (“canon”) of prophetic exegesis. Seventh, in line 
with the principle of analogia fidei the exegesis of prophetic passages occurs in 
relation to all of biblical teaching, particularly the doctrines about Christ and 
human salvation. 

These principles, together with the more general hermeneutical guidelines 
mentioned above, lay at the root of the Cocceian project of prophetic theology. 
After Cocceius’s death in 1666, many of his pupils continued in his footsteps, 
defending, refining, and popularizing their master’s approach. Unsurprisingly, 
this process did not go without controversy. The following section will provide 
a brief overview of the developments in the 1670s and 1680s as an important 
background to the analysis of Van Til’s prophetic theology, which took shape in 
the context of these discussions. 


8.3 Further Developments and the Friesland Crisis of the Early 1680s 


Discussions about Cocceius's theology and exegetical method emerged already 
during his lifetime, but it was not until after his death in 1669 that wide- 
spread controversies broke out not only in the academic, but also in the pub- 
lic realm.’ While issues concerning prophetic theology seem to have been in 
the background initially, they gained prominence in the course of the 1670s 
and ultimately led to a major crisis in the 1680s, particularly in the province 
of Friesland. 

When Johann Heinrich Cocceius (1649-1681) wrote his lengthy preface to 
the first edition of his father's Opera (1675), he noted: 


My father took enormous efforts to examine the prophecies, with the 
result that he discovered in them a continuous thread by which he was 
led to enter into the depths of the prophetic discourse and by which the 
prophecies of God were explained. With this explanation of prophecies, 
he made his antagonists very angry, who mocked the prophetic study as 
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if it were reckless to examine the divine prophecies and to attempt to 
determine their fulfillment.” 


Thus, it seems, that from the beginning, there were fundamental objections 
to the Cocceian project. At least some of these opponents, Cocceius junior 
explains, held the opinion that the project was principally flawed because 
biblical prophecies were primarily concerned with the events surrounding 
the coming of Christ and did not extend to later events in church history. At 
times, the opponents’ mocking turned into staunch accusations of heresy. One 
critic apparently argued that Cocceius was a dangerous “Chiliast” who “with 
his new method of interpreting prophecies had opened a door for the Fifth 
Monarchists and their fancies.””” 

Naturally, these and other accusations elicited reactions from Cocceius's 
pupils, who took up their pen not only to defend their teacher's exegetical 
method but also to engage in prophetic exegesis themselves. One of the most 
productive prophetic theologians of the 1670s was the Reformed minister 
Henricus Groenewegen, who published many lengthy treatises in the Dutch 
vernacular. As an effect, prophetic theology, which had previously been con- 
fined mostly to the academic realm, became accessible to a wide audience of 
interested lay people.”® 

Already in 1670, Groenewegen published his commentary on the Song 
of Solomon which he interpreted "as a prediction of the events which were 
to occur in the kingdom of Christ Jesus, that is, the church of the New 
Testament, during the seven different periods"? This book appears to be 
the first Dutch publication in which Cocceius's sevenfold division of church 
history was promoted.9? Seven years later, Groenewegen elaborated further 
on his understanding of biblical prophecy in a detailed commentary on the 
book of Revelation. Not unlike Cocceius, he considered this biblical book to 
be “the key of the prophecies."*! Still five years later, in 1682, he sent another 
work to the printer which was based on the two previous publications and 


76 Preface to the first volume of Cocceius's Opera, ******3v, 
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consisted in an elaborate comparison between the Song of Solomon and 
the book of Revelation entitled Keten der prophetische godgeleerdheyd ("The 
Chain of Prophetic Theology").?? This work in particular became notorious 
as it was discussed at great length in a pamphlet published one year later by 
Henricus Brinck under the title Ontschakelinge van het genaemde keten der pro- 
fetische godgeleerdheid (“The Unraveling of the So-Called Chain of Prophetic 
Theology").8? In order to better understand the development of Cocceian pro- 
phetic theology and the state of discussion in the early 1680s it is instructive 
to take a brief look at Groenewegen's Keten as well as the critical reaction in 
Brinck's Ontschakelinge. 

In his preface to the Keten, Groenewegen provides his readers with some 
background as regards his motivation for publishing this book, as well as con- 
cerning the method he applied in it. In particular, he highlights the fact that this 
work differs from his earlier publications in that it attempts to relate various 
prophecies to one another, resulting in what he calls a “Prophetic Harmony" 
(Prophetische Harmonie), “a threefold unbreakable cord of Prophecies” (driev- 
oudig onverbrekelik snoer der Prophetyen), and an “organic body” (Corpus 
organicum).8* Thus, this project is clearly in line with Cocceius’s approach, even 
if Groenewegen deliberately writes in the Dutch vernacular, thereby targeting 
a less academic audience. The Keten is written for the comfort of the common 
Christians in the Dutch church. At the same time, Groenewegen also hopes to 
convince “Jews and non-Christians” (Joden en onchristenen) to embrace the 
Christian faith. An apologetic motive is clearly present here, which seems to 
have been less prominent in Cocceius's works.85 

Even if Groenewegen does not give a systematic account of his herme- 
neutical principles in the Keten,®° there are some remarks in the preface that 
clearly demonstrate his methodological indebtedness to Cocceius. Thus, 
Groenewegen argues that it is impossible to engage in prophetic exegesis with- 
out trying to relate the biblical predictions to concrete historical events." A 
faithful interpreter has to make a careful analysis of any given prophecy and 
see if all its elements correspond to history. If this is the case, then “one should 
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not have any doubts that this is the intention of the Holy Spirit."58 It is possible, 
Groenewegen explains, that a biblical text literally predicts future events. In 
this case, interpreters should content themselves with the literal meaning of 
the text. However, it may be the case that the comparison between prophecy 
and historical reality does not yield a full match. In this instance, the prophet 
probably used figurative language and referred to events that are yet to come. 
Still, there can be preliminary, exemplary fulfillments in the past.®? Thus, 
Groenewegen subscribes to Cocceius's notion of a “compound sense,” at least 
when it comes to prophetic texts.9° 

Although the title of the work suggests that Brinck's Ontschakelinge is pri- 
marily a critique of Groenewegen's Keten, it was clearly conceived as an acces- 
sible refutation of Cocceian prophetic theology as a whole. In the margins, one 
finds frequent references to Cocceius's Latin works as well as to Dutch treatises 
written by Frederik van Leenhof, Gualterus Bodaan (1637-1684), and others. 
According to Brinck, these writers seek to introduce a novel approach to inter- 
preting biblical prophecies that deviates strongly from the established exegeti- 
cal method found in prominent Reformed theologians of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries as well as in the annotations to the official Dutch 
States Translation of 1637.?! Among the contemporary proponents of this tradi- 
tional method, Brinck refers to the Voetian theologians Johannes Hoornbeeck, 
Antonius Hulsius, Andreas Essenius, and Herman Witsius.92 

Wherein, then, does the Cocceian deviation consist? What are the points of 
contention between the old and new approaches to biblical prophecy? By way 
of answering these questions, Brinck points decisively to the Cocceian concept 
of the seven periods as an overarching key to unlocking, as it were, the pro- 
phetic message of Scripture: 


Thus, we say: Has Cocceius discovered such temporal orders and periods, 
and was he able to demonstrate with some firmness that this order of 
ecclesiastical and secular history, which is repeated at least three times in 
a row in the Revelation of John, also applies to all other Prophets, even to 
such an extent that it is possible to create a composition or harmony as it 
is commonly done with the four Evangelists? If so, then this diligent man 
has discovered something marvelous, of which not even the smallest 
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twinkle was known in all previous centuries. On the other hand, how- 
ever, if this man had no reason to explain the book of Revelation in this 
way, much less to submit Moses, David, Solomon, indeed, Christ with all 
the prophets to the principle of the Seven Periods; if it should become 
crystal clear that in all of this he did not meet the intention of the Holy 
Spirit, then this renowned man (together with all who follow him) not 
only accomplished fruitless labor, but through human weakness commit- 
ted a twisting of Scripture.°3 


Unsurprisingly, Brinck is convinced that the latter of the two possibilities is 
true. Accordingly, the first part of the Ontschakelinge is fully devoted to show- 
ing that the Cocceian periodization of church history cannot be substantiated 
from Scripture and that the project of prophetic theology ultimately amounts 
to forcing an alien grid on divine revelation.’ In the first place, he attempts to 
show from the writings of Cocceius and his followers that their conception is 
rather inconsistent based on an arbitrary usage of biblical texts.?5 The seven 
letters at the beginning of the book of Revelation, which the Cocceians read 
as a prophecy about the seven periods, are properly interpreted historically, 
namely as describing seven churches in Asia Minor of the first century?6 In 
addition, Brinck also takes issue with the Cocceian interpretation of the subse- 
quent chapters in the Apocalypse which undeniably are of a prophetic nature. 
The major problem, as he sees it, is that Cocceius and his followers show too 
much confidence in their particular exegesis, identifying it with the very inten- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.9’ This overconfidence is manifest particularly in their 
interpretation of the seven seals and seven trumpets. According to Brinck, 
there is much less harmony between the seven churches, seals, and trumpets 
than suggested by the Cocceian system. In particular, he maintains that the 
alleged historical succession proves to be indefensible.98 

Having completed his discussion of the book of Revelation, Brinck also 
devotes a number of chapters to the Cocceian interpretation of the Song of 
Solomon consisting of "truly novel inventions and ideas" that are so obviously 
contradicting the established reading of this text that even some prominent 
disciples of Cocceius refused to follow their master in this interpretation.?? 
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According to Brinck, this book portrays the relationship between Christ and 
his church in a mystical way. Reading it as a prophecy about the history of 
the church is not warranted by the text itself nor by some alleged agreement 
with the prophecies in the Apocalypse or other parts of Scripture.!© Likewise, 
Brinck rejects Groenewegen's interpretation of the prophet Hosea as “very 
extravagant and absurd," providing no less than nine "samples" (staaltjes) of 
questionable exegesis.!0! 

The second part of Brinck's Ontschakelinge consists in a detailed refutation 
of yet another publication from Groenewegen's pen which had appeared in 
the same year as the Keten, namely his Uitbreydinge en heerlikheid van Christi 
coninkryke, in de laatste tijd-ordre des Nieuwen Testaments ("Expansion and 
Glory of Christ's Kingdom in the Last Time Period of the New Testament").10? 
This latter work is the minister's contribution to what was probably the most 
heated debate on Cocceian prophetic theology in Dutch Republic of the sev- 
enteenth century. This controversy, which has been termed the "Van Giffen 
affair'!03 deserves some attention here because it provides the immediate 
context for Van Til's involvement to be discussed in some detail in the subse- 
quent section. 

On January 23, 1680, the minister of Nieuw-Brongerga, David Flud van Giffen 
(1653-1701), was invited to fill in for a colleague and preach a sermon in the 
main church of Leeuwarden, the capital of the province of Friesland. In this 
sermon, Van Giffen provided a decidedly Christological and eschatological 
reading of Psalm 8:10!°4 which entailed the expectation of a glorious state 
for the church in the not-so-distant future. This interpretation was in conflict 
with the more literal, historical interpretation of this Psalm given by another 
preacher some weeks earlier!°5 Controversy broke out immediately, and one 
of the Leeuwarden ministers at the time, Wilhelmus à Brakel (1635-1711), took 
it upon himself to refute Van Giffen's exegesis in a sermon given only one 
week later at the same place.!6 As a consequence, Van Giffen felt compelled 
to defend himself in writing. Later in the year, he published his sermon on 
Psalm 8:10 together with another one on Job 19:25 as well as a lengthy preface 
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in which he recounted the events and defended his exegetical method.!97 What 
made this publication highly problematic in the eyes of Van Giffen's critics was 
not only its content but also the fact that it had been sent to the printer with- 
out the explicit approval of the Zevenwouden Classis under whose jurisdiction 
Van Giffen was laboring. Thus, it was issued in clear violation of the established 
church order.108 

For the Zevenwouden classis, dominated by Voetian minsters under the 
leadership of none other than Henricus Brinck, these events called for decisive 
action.!°9 Still in the same year, the classis submitted a gravamen (complaint) 
to the provincial synod meeting in Harlingen. This gravamen lamented about 
the “the many and offensive opinions in Sacred Theology" by which “the Word 
of God through strange and unfounded interpretations and applications of the 
prophecies is openly exposed to unbelievers and others." To this complaint, the 
classis added the suggestion to forbid any "preaching about a new imminent 
kingdom on earth,’ a prohibition which was to prevent Cocceian ministers like 
Van Giffen to further ventilate their eschatological convictions. The delegates 
at the Harlingen synod reacted approvingly, even though no concrete mea- 
sures were taken.!? After the synod, the Zevenwouden classis sought to obtain 
an official condemnation of Van Giffen's work and engaged in a prolonged pro- 
cess to investigate their fellow minister's convictions." 

However, as various rumors about this process and the work of the classis 
began to circulate, and as Van Giffen’s popularity grew rapidly, the Zevenwouden 
ministers felt compelled to publish their considerations in an elaborate work 
entitled Waarschouwinge aan de Friesche Kerken tegen de doordringende sch- 
adelijke nieuwigheden in de religie, Vervattende in het besonder een cencure 
van de aanstotelijke poincten in het Boek / genaamt / Jobs Levendige Goél, en 
de nog verwachte Heerlijkheid der Kerke, onlangs tegen Kerken-ordre uytgegeven 
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to the unrevised edition (held by the Koninklijke Bibliotheek in The Hague; shelf-mark: 
KW 1175 F 1). On the backside of the page with the signature title **6, this unrevised edi- 
tion contains an erroneous remark confusing the Socinian theologian Johann Ludwig 
von Wolzogen (1599-1661) with the Utrecht professor Ludwig Wolzogen (1633-1690). This 
remark is removed in the revised edition. 

111 See Ypeij and Dermout, Geschiedenis, 2:516—521. 
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(“Warning to the Frisian Churches against the Pervasive Harmful Novelties in 
Religion, Including Particularly a Censure of the Offensive Points in the Book 
Named Job's Living Goel, and the Still Expected Glory of the Church, Recently 
published against the Church Order").!? As this title indicates, an important 
part of the Waarschouwinge was specifically directed against Van Giffen's work 
(Job's Levendige Goél) but its scope is much broader including various “harmful 
novelties" also ascribed to other Cocceian theologians. Throughout this trea- 
tise, which counts more than 500 duodecimo pages, there are multiple ref- 
erences to the works of Cocceius, Heidanus, Burman, Wittich, Groenewegen, 
and others. 

Thus, while the Van Giffen affair initially concerned (aspects of) prophetic 
theology, it grew into a comprehensive theological and philosophical contro- 
versy involving many issues that, in other parts of the Dutch Republic, had 
already been discussed for several decades. In fact, as Groenewegen noted 
in 1682, the Friesland controversy was perceived as a “vicious thunderstorm” 
originating in the Frisian north but making its way into the other provinces, 
threatening to disturb the fragile peace that had only recently been established 
through the wise intervention of Holland synods and government officials. 
This fear was not unfounded. After the publication of the Waarschouwinge, old 
lines of conflict seemed to re-emerge. Cocceian ministers working in various 
parts of the Netherlands began to publish (anonymous) treatises defending 
Van Giffen's work as well as Cocceian distinctives more generally.!^ This, in 
turn, triggered a rejoinder from the Zevenwouden classis containing the sup- 
portive judgments of various prominent Voetian theologians.!5 The fact that 
this rejoinder appeared in Amsterdam is indicative of the increasing range of 
the debate. 

Yet even the Waarschouwinge which was published in Friesland (Leeuwarden) 
seems to have circulated widely in the Holland province. In any case, one copy 
of this treatise fell into the hands of Van Til, who at that time was working 
on his Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften. The following section will be 
devoted to an analysis of this work, in which Van Til laid the foundations for 
his prophetic theology in the face of the severe criticisms raised by Brinck and 
the Zevenwouden classis. 


112 Waarschouwinge. The preface is dated March 2, 1681. 

113 See Groenewegen, Uitbreydinge, "4v. 

114 See, for instance, Emunaeus, Kort en eenvoudig berigt; Waarmond, Waarschuwing; Hosius, 
Noodige aanmerkingen. 

115 Goede sake en goede trouwe. This work appears to be extremely rare and has not been 
digitized yet. A copy is found in the Andover-Harvard Theological Library (Cambridge, 
MS, USA; shelf-mark: 609.2 G457.9 B858go 1682). 
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8.4 Van Til’s Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften 


The Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften (“Introduction to the Prophetic 
Writings”) was the second publication from Van Til’s pen. He composed it 
during his pastoral ministry in North-Holland and submitted the manuscript 
to the printer in late 1681 or early 1682. By that time, the famous Amsterdam 
bookseller Johannes van Someren, who had been involved in the distribution 
of Salems vrede, was dead. So, Van Til had to look for another route of publica- 
tion, which he found in close-by Alkmaar, namely in the local printer, Pieter 
de Wees. This change in publication venue is not the only difference notice- 
able on the title page. More significant is the fact that, unlike Salems vrede, the 
Inleydinge was published anonymously with the abbreviation “s.J.F.V.T.E.R.” 
as the only indication regarding the identity of its author.!!6 

Only a small circle will have been in the position to decipher this acronym 
as "Salomon Joannis Filius Van Til Ecclesiastes Reformatus" (Salomon van Til, 
Johannes's Son, Reformed Preacher).""” Apparently, one of these select few was 
Van Til's fellow Cocceian minister in Zwolle, Frederik van Leenhof, who was 
not particularly keen on helping to conceal his colleague's identity. In his Zedig 
en Christelijk Verandwoordschrift aan het eerwaarde Classis van Seven-Wolden 
("Modest and Christian Apology to the Honorable Classis of Seven-Wolden"), 
Van Leenhof unmistakably stated that none other than Van Til was the author 
behind the Inleydinge,"8 a fact which was quickly picked up by anti-Cocceian 
polemicists.!? Thus, Van Til's attempt to support the Cocceian cause while at 
the same time keeping his own name out of the controversy failed miserably. 
From 1683 onwards, Van Til was mentioned in the same breath as, for instance, 
Groenewegen and Van Leenhof, when it came to denouncing the proponents 
of "dangerous novelties," particularly in the area of prophetic exegesis. 

In response to the exposure of his identity and the ensuing polemics, Van Til 
decided to revise his Inleydinge and publish it under his full name.!2° This 


116 Seethe title page of the Inleydinge. 

117 See Doorninck, Vermomde en naamlooze schrijvers opgespoord op het gebied der 
Nederlandsche en Vlaamsche letteren. Deel 1: schuilnamen en naamletters, 559. 

118 See Van Leenhof, Verandwoordschrift, 97. The first edition of this work appeared in 1682. 
The only known copy of this edition is held by the Universitatsbibliothek in Greifswald 
(shelf-mark: 520/Fd 17 adn). 

119 See Brinck, Ontschakelinge, ****v. Even though Brinck knew that Van Til was the author of 
the Inleydinge, the references in the Ontschakelinge consistently use the acronym, render- 
ing it as the name “Sifuter.” 

120 Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften, and ed. (Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1684). This edi- 
tion was reprinted in 1698 and translated into German as Einleitung zu den prophetischen 
Schrifften (Frankfurt: Johann Daniel Holtzhausen, 1699). 
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second edition appeared in Dordrecht in the spring of 1684 and included a 
brief dedication to the Amsterdam minister Willem Anslaer dated April 28, 
1684. Moreover, the main text of the treatise was revised and expanded with 
a view to refuting "the considerations of the Zevenwouden Classis against 
these matters advanced in their so-called Warning" and further defending his 
position "against the evasions of D. Brinck."?! Thus, the revision adds a clearer 
apologetic undertone to this treatise. It should be noted that addressing the 
anti-Cocceian criticism in this way, that is, by reworking and expanding the 
criticized treatise itself, was a deliberate strategy on Van Til's part. Unlike 
Van Leenhof and others, he decided not to fuel the polemical fires by add- 
ing yet another pamphlet to the rampant controversy. This strategy was later 
adopted by other writers, with explicit reference to Van Til as a precursor.?? 

The brief dedication (Opdracht) of the Inleydinge is significant for at least 
two reasons. First, it provides clear evidence that Van Til was in close contact 
with prominent proponents of Cocceian theology among the Dutch Reformed 
clergy even before he moved to the major city of Dordrecht. Apparently, 
Cocceius's son-in-law Willem Anslaer had been of particular help to the young 
minister. Van Til expresses his thankfulness for the “manifold kindnesses" 
(veelvuldige vrientschappen) he had received from him. Second, in the dedica- 
tion, Van Til provides his perspective on the state of the controversy regarding 
prophetic theology: 


It is the examination of the prophetic writings that we urge, an exercise 
which is all too negligently omitted by some whose office it is to explain 
God's word, while it is despised by others. That which has been transmit- 
ted to the church of God concerning these matters by very enlightened 
men according to the best of their ability is mocked by some and scorn- 
fully rejected by those who understand it the least, and do not have a 
mind to devote their own time and efforts to it.!23 


As this remark clearly shows, Van Til fervently advocates a thorough study of 
the prophetic parts of Scripture and seeks to defend this project against the 
sharp criticism he encountered in the polemics of the time. He envisions 
this defense as being two-fold. The Inleydinge is the first step in which he 


121 See the lengthy subtitle of the 1684 edition: *... wherein [...] de Consideratien Van de 
Classis van de Sevenwouden tegen dese stoffen in haar genaamde Waarschouwinge zedi- 
glijk werden wederleyt; en tegen de uytvlugten van D. Brink verder verdeedigt.” 

122 See, for instance, Bekker, Brief, 4. 

123 Van Til, Inleydinge (1684), “ar. 
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systematically sets forth his “basic rules" (gront regulen) for prophetic theol- 
ogy. The second step to be accomplished afterward is to demonstrate by way of 
example how these rules function in practice. “If God spares our life,” Van Til 
writes, ^we are resolved to now and then build upon this basis, and to release 
shortly the exposition of some minor prophets so that the reader may see 
upon which foundations everything is built."?^ As it turned out, Van Til's com- 
mentaries on the prophets Malachi and Habakkuk were not published before 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Still, albeit with some delay, he was 
able to complete his two-fold defense of prophetic theology envisaged as early 
as 1684.25 

As mentioned above, Van Til also added to his Inleydinge an Aanspraak aan 
de Kerke van Vriesland ("Address to the Church of Friesland") which was his reac- 
tion to the sweeping criticism of various theological and philosophical issues 
contained in the Waarschouwinge issued by the Classis of Zevenwouden. Point 
by point, he walked through the Classis's list of twelve dangerous novelties,!26 
arguing that the criticism leveled at such renowned theologians as Cocceius, 
Burman, and Wittich is grossly overstated and frequently misses the mark.!2” 
Most of these issues treated there are not directly related to prophetic theology. 
Thus, Van Til's Aanspraak serves as an important reminder that the discus- 
sions surrounding the proper interpretation of the biblical prophecies can- 
not be separated from the broader context of the prolonged and multifaceted 
Cartesio-Cocceian debates in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

There are at least three aspects treated in the Aanspraak that are of direct 
significance when it comes to Van Til's approach to prophetic theology. The 
first aspect concerns his assessment of Van Giffen's utterances, which, after 
all, lay at the root of the conflict. He writes: "At a first glance, we saw this trea- 
tise [i.e., the Waarschouwinge] as an internal censure against one of the fellow 
brothers, who was in disagreement with them, and who maybe let himself get 
carried away by his zeal in advocating what he thought to have learned from 
God's word.”!28 Here, Van Til neither mentions the brother’s name nor does 
he address the subject matter in any detail. Nevertheless, it is clear from this 
remark that he was not uncritical about the way in which Van Giffen sought to 
promote his understanding of Scripture. The remark suggests that he would 
have liked to see more caution and modesty in Van Giffen's acts and words. 


124 Van Til, *2v. 

125 For some exemplary looks into Van Til’s prophetic exegesis, see section 8.5. below. 
126 Waarschouwinge, **4r-**5v. 

127 Van Til, Inleydinge, §7v-§§3v. 

128 Van Til, $2v. 
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Secondly, among the twelve "dangerous novelties" raised by the Classis and 
discussed by Van Til, only the eleventh point is related to prophetic theology. 
This point concerns the opinion “that the prophecies have nearly all of their 
applications and fulfillments already now,’ a view which, according to the 
Classis might have very detrimental consequences in the future: 


If the world existed for some more centuries, and exhibited new changes, 
most interpretations, which are now considered necessary, would have 
to appear ridiculous. This would result in a considerable disdain for 
Holy Scripture in such times, if the innovators' interpretations had been 
accepted by everyone before.!29 


From a Cocceian perspective, one could argue that these problematic conse- 
quences are prevented by the notion of a complex sense of Scripture which 
allows for multiple fulfillments. However, Van Til does not deal with these 
alleged consequences in his Aanspraak. He contents himself with correcting 
the Classis's portrayal of the Cocceian position: 


Concerning the eleventh point, we believe that by no means all prophe- 
cies have yet been fulfilled. After all, the prophets oftentimes spoke about 
the final flourishing of the church, which we still expect. Nevertheless, we 
also believe that by far the majority of the prophecies have already been 
fulfilled, a fact nobody can doubt.!30 


Thus, Van Til denounces the Classis's portrayal of the Cocceian position as a 
malicious misrepresentation. The reference to the Cocceian expectation of a 
"final flourishing of the church" is very telling in this regard, as it implicitly 
raises doubts about the Classis's sincerity. How can it portray the Cocceian posi- 
tion as dangerously tied only to past or present events after having launched a 
major attack on Van Giffen's futurist reading of certain Bible passages? 

The third aspect of the Aanspraak which is relevant for the present chap- 
ter is Van Til's brief defense of the eschatological convictions at stake in the 
Van Giffen affair. This defense ties in with the irenic strategy he employed ear- 
lier in Salems vrede (1678) and boils down to demonstrating basic agreement 
on main points while emphasizing that the divergences are of subordinate 
significance.!*! Both sides of the debate acknowledge that a more glorious state 


129 Waarschouwinge, **5r-v. 
130 Van Til, Inleydinge, § §2v. 
131 See Van Til, §§4r. 
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of the church may be expected in the future based on the promises given in 
Scripture. However, the Cocceians are more specific concerning these future 
blessings, which results in controversies on three major points: “1. The addi- 
tion of the peoples of all the world. 2. The purity of the church, whether it 
shall consist only of righteous members. 3. The possession of peace in various 
respects.”!5? Van Til affirms all three of them, while doing his best to provide a 
nuanced explanation, particularly of the latter point. 

Apparently, the notion of the church experiencing a time of peace under a 
Christian magistrate was suspicious to some critics, as it smacked of revolution- 
ary millenarianism. To counter these fears, Van Til stresses that "this opinion is 
not in the least harmful for the public order" It does not entail violent revolu- 
tions, but merely *that the lawful authorities once will yield the sword, which 
God has given them in his name and under his blessing, in an official and law- 
ful manner for the maintenance of the church and against the antagonists."33 

With the Aanspraak Van Til sets the tone for the detailed considerations 
following in the main text of the Inleydinge. He leaves no doubt about where 
his sympathies lie in the Van Giffen affair and the ensuing controversy. Still, he 
does not fight for the Cocceian cause by means of polemics but by clarifying 
the Cocceian position and defending it in a nuanced and gentle way, exercis- 
ing the modesty that might have been lacking on Van Giffen's part. Thus, the 
Inleydinge clearly stands in line with the major thrust of Salems vrede as is also 
evident from the final section of the Aanspraak which includes a prayer to “the 
God of Peace, that [Van Til's] diligence might be profitable for the peace of 
Zion, and for the calming of disturbed souls."!34 


8.41 The Necessity, Benefits, and Prerequisites of Prophetic Theology 

Van Til opens the main text of his Inleydinge with some preliminary remarks 
concerning the necessity of prophetic theology for the Christian church. 
According to him, interpreting the prophetic texts of the Bible is not a task 
which can safely be neglected or deferred to some exegetical elite: “All true 
believers are not only duty-bound to read the books of the prophets, but also 
to receive instruction concerning the proper understanding of these books, 
as well as search them out themselves."?5 This duty arises from the fact that 
the prophecies are the very word of God which was affirmed by Christ when 
he read from the prophet Isaiah in the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke 4:17) as 


132 VanTil, $84. 

133 VanTil, §§4v. 
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well as the Apostolic ministry and writings. Reading in itself, however, is not 
enough as long as it is not combined with serious efforts to truly comprehend 
what is written. The “papal way" of pleasing God (as Van Til saw it) to merely go 
through the motions of mindless recitation is not in keeping with the proper 
worship required by believers and fails to do justice to the various command- 
ments in Scripture.!?6 

In the context of demonstrating the usefulness and necessity of carefully 
reading the prophecies, Van Til refers to 2 Peter 119 which was frequently cited 
as the locus classicus for this purpose. In Van Til's translation, this verse stated 
that the prophetic word is "very firm" (seer vast) and that it is good to heed 
to it “as to a light shining in dark places" (als op een ligt schijnende in duystere 
plaatsen).? To this verse, he adds a brief explanation by William Ames who 
in his commentary on this passage had argued that "taking heed" includes the 
following three elements: 

1 X An examination of the sense of Scripture or the truths which are con- 
tained in them. 

2. An application of these truths to the ends and uses for which they are 
serviceable. 

3. A pious disposition of the soul by which the conscience is submitted to 
these truths as rules of faith and conduct.!58 

By using this quote, Van Til implicitly argues that a careful study of the pro- 

phetic word is a divine mandate which had been clearly affirmed and encour- 

aged by established Reformed theologians before the Cocceian debates had 

taken their course, a point which is further reinforced by two quotations from 

Bullinger's sermons on the Apocalypse.!3? 

Interestingly, these quotes from the Zurich Reformer are immediately fol- 
lowed up by a brief remark drawn from the Waarschouwinge of the Zevenwouden 
classis which strongly resembles Bullinger's words and likewise clearly recom- 
mendis serious investigations into this biblical book provided that it is done 
“with all humility and self-denial."4? If it was not for a footnote pointing to the 
origin of this remark, the reader could easily be misled in thinking that it too 


136 See Van Til, 5. 

137 Van Til, 9-10. 

138 Van Til, 10. This threefold explanation is found in Ames, Utriusque Epistolae, 222. 

139 Interestingly enough, Van Til does not quote from the Dutch translation (Dordrecht: Jan 
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paraphrase from the Latin original. See Bullinger, In Apocalypsim Iesu Christi, 8 (Rev 1:3), 
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100 Predigten, 17-31. 
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came from Bullinger's pen. It is notunlikely that Van Til consciously composed 
this collection of quotes in such a way as to show that even the Zevenwouden 
Classis did not object to the long tradition among Reformed theologians 
emphasizing the necessity of investigating all of Scripture, including Old and 
New Testament prophecies. 

Nevertheless, despite such admonishments by renowned theologians in the 
past, Van Til is convinced that the study of prophetic texts is almost universally 
neglected by Reformed believers in the Netherlands. Based on several texts 
from Scripture, he describes how the Israelites received frequent rebukes and 
punishments for their failure to pay proper attention to the prophetic word. 
Then he goes on to address his contemporaries: 


Now, if this neglect among the Jews was a punishable evil, shall we be 
spared in the same carelessness? We, upon whom the ends of the ages 
have come, and for whom Christ's kingdom could quickly and unnotice- 
ably pass by and escape in the favor of the night [...] For they who are 
careless regarding their watch, failing to mind the time of visitation, very 
easily find themselves involved in the sinfulness of the age. They are car- 
ried away by the tides of the time into soul-damaging transgressions. 
And that all the more as those who do not know the Antichrist from 
the prophecies, are nowadays in danger not to caution enough against 
him and against returning to Babel, and to fall into the judgment of 
the Antichrist.!4! 


According to this quote, the study of prophecies is necessary primarily for the 
well-being of the Christian's soul. Being mindful of the prophetic predictions 
about the coming judgment is an important antidote to the sinful allurements 
of the spirit of the age. Apparently, the most disastrous allurement is that of 
"returning to Babel" and submitting to the rule of the Antichrist, which was 
the custom Protestant jargon for reverting to Roman Catholicism and accept- 
ing the authority of the Pope.? Thus, the primary motives behind Van Til's 


141 Van Til, Inleydinge, 15. 

142 When Van Til gave his inaugural lecture at Leiden University in 1702, he chose to address 
this issue at length, arguing that Protestants should not be deceived by contemporary 
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advocacy of prophetic theology seem to be ethical and ecclesiological. In the 
Inleydinge, there are only minor traces of the apologetic motif, which would 
become so prominent later on. To be sure, Van Til speaks about assurance flow- 
ing from the prophetic word, but there the focus is on believers rather than 
skeptics and critics.!4? 

If all Christians are duty-bound to study biblical prophecies, the question 
arises whether this task is not too difficult for the common believer. After 
all, as Van Til himself admits, the true meaning of prophetic texts “in many 
places is located at great depth, having been buried, as it were."^^ This dif- 
ficulty, however, must not give rise to despair because the Spirit of God who 
spoke through the prophets took care to use understandable language acces- 
sible even for later generations. Moreover, the same Spirit helps Christians to 
properly understand these parts of Scripture with a view to their instruction 
and edification. Failing to acknowledge the perspicuity of Scripture even with 
regard to these more difficult parts comes dangerously close to Socinian skep- 
ticism on the one hand, and the Roman Catholic insistence on an interpretive 
authority, on the other.!^5 

Referring to a number of passages from the New Testament that recount how 
Jesus and the Apostles drew on prophetic passages in their arguments with 
their Jewish contemporaries, Van Til maintains that there is clear intra-biblical 
evidence for the basic perspicuity of the Old Testament prophecies. In particu- 
lar, he highlights the testimony about Apollos in Acts 18:28 who reportedly was 
very capable of "proving from the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ." In line 
with the Swiss reformer Benedictus Aretius (1505-1574), Van Til interprets this 
remark as clear evidence that the Old Testament prophets are perspicuous to 
such a degree that they can even form the basis for infallible demonstrations 
concerning Jesus's messiahship.^9 Another line of argument in favor of the 
basic accessibility of the prophetic writings takes its departure in the character 
of God whose goodness would not permit him to speak to his children in a way 
which is utterly incomprehensible.^? Thus, Van Til summarizes: 


143 See Van Til, Inleydinge, 24. 

144 Van Til, 18. 

145 Van Til, 17-20. As an example of Socinian skepticism, Van Til mentions Christoph 
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the Collegiant commentator Daniel Brenius (1594-1664), whom he characterizes as 
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From this, we firmly conclude that the prophecies in and of themselves 
are comprehensible and can be expounded to others. And this with such 
a result that—if we guard against arbitrary interpretations furnished 
according to the approval of men, and if we engage in an attentive obser- 
vation of Scripture itself, to consider how the promulgated things are 
found in it and flow forth from it—we ourselves can attain to perfect 
certainty inasmuch as it is required by our faith and the well-being of 
our souls.!48 


According to Van Til, the prophecies are comprehensible to those who truly 
devote themselves to a diligent study. Their meaning can be discerned with 
“perfect certainty" although, as he admits later on, these certain meanings can- 
not be established and defended everywhere with equal clarity and cogency.!^? 

There is also variety when it comes to the distribution of divine gifts, help- 
ing believers discern the meaning of prophecies. Even though everyone is 
called and duty-bound to study biblical prophecies, some are more competent 
for this task than others because they were given the gift of prophesying men- 
tioned in the letters written by the Apostle Paul (e.g., 1 Cor 12:10; Rom 12:6). This 
gift, Van Til explains, consists in the ability to edify the assembled congregation 
through speaking about spiritual truths. It has to be sharply distinguished from 
the gift of teaching exercised by ordained ministers when they deliver their 
sermons before the congregation. According to Van Til, the early church knew 
another kind of gathering that was lacking the official ministry of teaching 
but provided the opportunity for exercising other divine gifts, such as the gift 
of prophesying.®° In the context of these gatherings, non-ordained believers 
were free to “prophesy,” that is, present their understanding of certain passages 
of Scripture! There, the primary focus was on the more difficult parts and 
most notably the prophetic writings.!9? 


148 Van Til, 33. 

149 See Van Til, 33. 

150 In the seventeenth century, there were Reformed theologians who advocated the 
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Van Til reads the Apostolic commandments concerning the gift of proph- 
esying not only as a description of the situation in the early church but as nor- 
mative for all ages. Christians may never be prevented from using this gift for 
the benefit of others, lest the church becomes guilty of quenching the Spirit.53 
Instead, the leaders of the church should do their best to encourage and facili- 
tate the exercise of prophecy in regular gatherings of the church and see to it 
that the proper order is maintained.!5* Obviously, the “freedom to prophesy” 
promoted in such gatherings cannot be unlimited. Participants who advocate 
blatantly heretical interpretations must be admonished and, if necessary, 
excluded. As long as the doctrine of the church is not violated, however, even 
novel and unconventional interpretations should not be censured or even 
condemned. Deviating brothers are to be patiently instructed and corrected so 
that they willingly abandon problematic convictions.!55 

As the gift of prophesying comes in different degrees, those who have 
received it are to strive for deeper knowledge and abilities in prophetic inter- 
pretation, asking God to grant them more insights through his Spirit. Such 
progress in understanding occurs not only on an individual level but also with 
respect to the church as a whole, inasmuch as later generations can build on 
the insights of their predecessors. In the latter days, Van Til maintains, this 
dynamic will result in a "full daybreak of enlightenment" (een vollen dager- 
aad van verligtinge).96 As time progresses, more and more prophetic predic- 
tions will become fully transparent in the light of their (ultimate) fulfillment. 
Moreover, Van Til also expects a continual increase in "other sciences and 
ancillary resources" (andere wetenschappen en hulp-middelen) which will shed 
new light on more obscure passages of Scripture.15” 


153 VanTil, Inleydinge, 47—49. Here again, he finds support in Aretius, citing the Swiss reform- 
er's comments on 1 Thess 5:19. See Aretius, Commentarii In Epistolas, 248 [EBT 83:230]. 

154 According to Van Til, the introduction of official gatherings for the exercise of the gift 
of prophesying will not only help to meet the manifold needs of the faithful but also 
prevent the emergence or further dissemination of "secret conventicles" (heymelijke 
conventiculen). See Van Til, Inleydinge, 51. 

155 VanTil, 52-53. Interestingly, Van Til here mentions the case of the Italian exegete Jacobus 
Brocardus whose controversial apocalyptic views based on his reading of biblical proph- 
ecies caused a controversy in France and the Netherlands. After having been admon- 
ished by two prominent theologians, namely the Leiden professor Lambert Daneau 
(c.15301595) and the Amsterdam minister Martin Lydius (1539-1601), Brocardus agreed 
to abandon his controversial approach. See the brief account in Daneau, Commentarii in 
Prophetas Minores, 1:33-37. Van Til owned a copy of Brocardus's Mystica et prophetica libri 
Levitici interpretatio. See BT 87:347. 
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Yet, exercising the gift of prophesying is not only about furthering deeper 
intellectual insights into God's ways. Van Til emphasizes that there are mani- 
fold benefits for practical piety./9? In the first place, due attention for the bibli- 
cal prophecies will promote God's glory as the all-wise and just ruler of world 
history who faithfully accomplishes what his prophets predicted.5? Second, 
this study yields direct spiritual benefits related to the individual believer's 
faith, hope, and love. Faith is strengthened by considering how Old Testament 
prophecy is fulfilled in the life and work of Jesus Christ. Hope is nourished by 
a contemplation of the scriptural predictions about the manifold temptations 
that will ultimately give way to full salvation.!6? Love is deepened towards God, 
whose wisdom and kindness shine forth from the prophetic word, towards 
God's Word, which is manifested as trustworthy testimony, and towards fel- 
low Christians, whose edification is the primary goal of exercising the gift 
of prophecy.!6! 

According to Van Til, the prophetic texts are of particular use in conver- 
sations with dissenting Christians who have separated themselves from the 
Reformed Church due to its manifold imperfections.6? These “dissenters” 
need to be reminded of the promises that God will purify his people. In addi- 
tion, the biblical prophecies are especially useful when it comes to convincing 
brothers and sisters who lean towards Roman Catholicism. It has to be shown 
to them from the Scriptures “that God has enacted this separation [between 
the Reformed and the Roman Catholic Church] according to his prophetic 
word."63 Finally, the prophecies are an important element in the Reformed 
Church’s witness to the outside world, particularly to Jews, pagans, heretics, 
Roman Catholics, and Atheists.!64 

As is clear from the apostolic account in 1 Corinthians 12 and elsewhere, 
the gift of prophesying was not the only spiritual gift in the early church. It 
functioned in the context of other gifts, such as the “discernment of spirits” 
and the gift of “tongues” (1 Cor 12:10). Therefore, it is not surprising that Van Til 
takes some efforts to relate his understanding of prophesying to these other 


158 This argument is clearly related to a common objection to prophetic theology at the time, 
stating that this discipline is fruitless and even detrimental to the spiritual life of the 
believers. On this and similar objections, see Van Giffen, Jobs levende Goél, gar-g6v. 
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160 See Van Til, 71. 
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gifts, seeking to provide a coherent explanation for his approach. The gift of 
discernment, Van Til explains, consists in the ability to identify “false prophets” 
who seek to “defile God's word through false interpretations."65 In the course 
of time, this gift received an institutionalized form in church synods passing 
judgments on the orthodoxy of certain beliefs, that is, whether or not they are 
derived from a “true interpretation" of Scripture.!66 

According to Van Til, the central criteria for discerning the validity of any 
interpretation is whether it does justice to the character of Scripture's divine 
author. In the first place, biblical interpretation must take into account God's 
truthfulness and holiness. Since the Bible is God's word, any interpretation 
that introduces errors or contradictions into the biblical witness is not accept- 
able. On the other hand, it is a mark of true interpretations that they perfectly 
cohere with all other parts of Scripture, established Christian doctrines and 
moral principles, as well as non-religious truths, such as scientific or historical 
knowledge.!57 

Second, true interpretations reflect God's wisdom in clearly and aptly 
revealing his message to his people. Van Til maintains that there is a major 
thrust in the Bible that serves as a touchstone for an adequate understanding 
of any scriptural passage. If it can be demonstrated that a particular reading 
is in line with this overarching and unifying theme, this is evidence of a valid 
interpretation: 


In sum, then, this is the content of Scripture [...] that there we learn 
about the means and the mediator through and for the sake of whom 
God allows himself to be found by those who seek him in faith, and 
into which happiness and blessing they are received by him. And this 
mediator is Christ, promised of old and sent in the fullness of time. All 
Christians must put a strong emphasis on this point, and all interpreters 
must take care to properly follow the intention of the Spirit. At all times, 
they must show how God everywhere speaks for the sake of Christ, and 
that all revelations were given for this purpose.!68 


As this quotation makes clear, Van Til —much like his famous teacher Cocceius— 
insists on a thoroughly Christocentric hermeneutic. What is missing here, is 
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the explicit two-fold emphasis on Christ's work and kingdom that was so char- 
acteristic of Cocceius's approach. However, as becomes clear in the second edi- 
tion of the Inleydinge, Van Til holds that the kingdom of Christ is inseparable 
from his person and salvific work.!69 

Third, true interpretation presupposes God's perfect diligence (voorsig- 
tigheyd) when it comes to choosing the right words and expressions as well as 
the proper order for presenting his message in Scripture.!”° Accordingly, faith- 
ful interpreters who want to get at the proper reading of any given passage 
must take great efforts to determine the meaning of the words by paying 
close attention to the context and the divine intention in revealing any given 
passage. They must not doubt that the Holy Spirit truly intended to convey all 
the meaning that can legitimately be found in it: 


The diligence employed by the Holy Spirit in his Word commands us to 
take the words in their usual meaning; and, where the intention of the 
argument permits it, and no other limitations in the text prevent it, in all 
their emphasis and capacity of meaning.!”! 


This *maximalist approach" to the meaning of words is clearly in line with 
Cocceius's hermeneutical principles outlined above. In their Waarschouwinge, 
the Zevenwouden classis had accused Cocceius of advocating a dangerously 
unnuanced form of this approach, which, to their mind, results in exegetical 
arbitrariness."? However, as Van Til argues, neither Cocceius nor his follow- 
ers ever defended this rule in the problematic form criticized by the classis.!7? 
Next to this defensive remark, Van Til provides his readers with a note explain- 
ing the importance of the maximalist approach. According to him, it is a neces- 
sary antidote against the Socinian practice (Sociniaansche practijcq) of taking 
words in their weakest possible sense.!7^ 

According to Van Til, God's perfect diligence also applies in cases where 
words are ambiguous in and of themselves and where neither the context 
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nor the overall thrust of the passage provide conclusive evidence as to which 
of the two meanings is to be preferred. If such an unresolvable ambiguity is 
found in Scripture, interpreters are to accept both meanings as intended by 
the divine author. To be sure, Van Til is not speaking about two interpreta- 
tions that contradict each other but ambiguities that result in supplementary 
meanings: “A double sense is something composite and can therefore encom- 
pass two truths.”!”5 This concept resembles Cocceius's notion of a composite 
sense. However, unlike Cocceius, Van Til is perfectly willing to speak of differ- 
ent senses instead of two (or more) parts of a single sense. Moreover, Van Til 
seems to be concerned primarily with ambiguous words rather than the com- 
plementarity of “proper” and “figurative” meanings. 

Finally, God's perfect diligence comes to expression in the way in which 
the Scriptures are structured, reflecting *a good order" which does justice to 
the "nature of the things" it addresses. Here, Van Til focuses particularly on the 
careful historical order which he finds throughout the Bible, and which forms 
the context also for the interpretation of prophetic texts.!”© Moreover, the 
overarching threat of biblical history points to the work of Christ as the focal 
point of divine revelation. In support of this latter assertion, Van Til provides 
a substantial quote from the Puritan theologian Isaac Ambrose (1604-1664) 
whose treatise on The first, Middle, and last Things had been translated into 
Dutch in 1660.177 In the English original, this quote culminates in the request 
to “think of Christ still as the very Substance, Marrow, Soul and Scope of the 
whole Scriptures."178 

Thus, according to Van Til, there is a fourfold criterion that must be applied 
in examining the quality of biblical exegesis. Proper interpretations are char- 
acterized by their conformity to God's truthfulness, holiness, wisdom, and 
diligence expressed in the Scriptures. Those who have received the gift of 
discernment must handle this criterion in their deliberations, and it is pre- 
cisely on this point that Van Til finds the work of the Zevenwouden classis 
wanting. As he sees it, the classis rejects Van Giffen's interpretations simply for 
the sake of their alleged novelty. But even if it could be demonstrated that his 
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interpretations are truly problematic, he should not be treated as a dangerous 
heretic but be admonished with all patience and gentleness.!7? 

By "persecuting" those who have adopted Cocceius's method of interpre- 
tation, Van Til is convinced, the Zevenwouden classis as well as their allies 
are guilty of suppressing the gifts of the Spirit. They pass harsh judgments on 
the work of their fellow brothers who deviate from what they consider to be 
the one and only correct interpretation of the biblical texts. When Cocceians 
slip in their earnest attempt to find the proper meaning, their critics impute 
them with bad intentions, accusing them of “twisting” or even “desecrating” 
Scripture. Instead of entering into polemics, Van Til maintains, they should 
have engaged in a constructive dialogue with their deviating colleagues. But 
now they are carried away by their “reprehending humor" (hekelzucht) which 
causes them to sift their opponent's work in an overly meticulous manner, 
culminating in the claim that Cocceianism comes dangerously close to Papist 
ideas.!8° Having discussed no less than nine “samples” of flawed interpreta- 
tion adduced by the classis, Van Til concludes: “Thus, we have demonstrated at 
length how they seek to bring in contempt the gifts of many and to obliterate 
their Spirit without sufficient reason and cause.”!8! 

The problem with the classical criticism is not so much that it objects to 
the Cocceian approach as that it condemns it “without sufficient reason and 
cause.” In each case of the nine "samples," Van Til is convinced that Van Giffen's 
interpretation is perfectly plausible given the literary and theological context 
of these passages. In many cases, he does not present the Cocceian case in great 
detail but simply refers to the exegetical labors of Cocceius, Groenewegen, 
Vander Waeyen, and others. Nevertheless, this discussion is very instruc- 
tive, as it gives a good idea as to where the major differences lie between the 
interpretative approach favored by the classis and that of Van Giffen and his 
Cocceian allies. First, the Cocceians were more inclined to point out “mysti- 
cal" meanings in Scripture while the classis stuck to exclusively literal readings 
(e.g, Rev 2032-13). Second, Cocceian exegetes like Van Giffen clearly favored 
a Christological interpretation of certain Psalms (e.g., Ps 3:6; 16:2) as opposed 
to the "historicist" reading of their critics. Third, and most prominently, the 
Cocceians argued that many Old Testament prophecies found their fulfillment 
in church history, whereas the classis sought prophetic fulfillments primarily 
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in the more immediate historical context of Old Testament Israel (e.g., Isa 31:8; 
59:19-21; 65:25).182 

These differences, Van Til is quick to add, are not the result of slavish 
adherence to Cocceius's ideas and principles as the classis suggested in its 
Waarschouwinge.!*3 Instead, Cocceian exegetes decide for themselves which 
reasons they find compelling and where corrections are necessary: "We can 
assure the brothers that it is not Cocceius's name and repute that count among 
us, but reasons and proofs.’ If such an attitude of “free judgment" based on 
an unbiased consideration of arguments were to prevail, “blind obedience" 
as found among Roman Catholics could once and for all be driven out of the 
church.!?^ Yet, it is the Zevenwouden classis, Van Til maintains, which pro- 
motes a form of traditionalism insofar as it condemns the Cocceian interpreta- 
tions based on the fact that they sometimes deviate from what they consider 
to be the authoritative exegetical tradition.!95 

The final chapter in the first part of the Inleydinge is devoted to the “gift of 
tongues,” which Van Til interprets to be the ability to handle foreign languages. 
In the early church, this gift was given miraculously and in an instant, as at 
Pentecost, but in its ordinary form, it was meant to abide with the church 
throughout the ages, namely through scholars able to read the Bible in its origi- 
nal languages and translate it into the languages of the peoples. Yet, as Van Til 
notes, this gift came to be neglected in the Middle Ages and was only restored 
at the time of the Reformation when it sparked an unprecedented increase in 
linguistic skills and, as a result, a deeper understanding of the Scriptures.!*6 

Among the most important fruits of this Reformation renewal, Van Til main- 
tains, are the many new Bible translations, which deserve to be held in high 
regard by all Christians. However, these translations may not take the place of 
the original texts and must always remain subject to revision. In support of this 
assertion, Van Til adduces two quotes from Cocceius's teacher, the Franeker 
professor of literature and oriental languages Sixtinus Amama!*?? who had 
made the case that a translation in principle cannot fully cover the meaning 
found in the translated text due to the peculiarities inherent in the individual 
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languages and because of the imperfections of the translators: “No translation 
can be so perfect that it could annul the authenticity of the original text, be put 
in the place of the same, and be forced on the church of God in such a way that 
the freedom to appeal to the original text would be removed.”!88 

This assessment also applies to the official States Translation, which appeared 
in 1637 after a rich history of Dutch translations going back to the fifteenth 
century.$? Anyone engaged in biblical interpretation who is able to read the 
original text must be allowed to deviate from this official translation provided 
that the deviation rests on solid reasons and is propounded in a decent way.!9° 
Van Til defends this basic freedom particularly against the accusations in the 
classical Waarschouwinge according to which the Cocceians were guilty of tak- 
ing too much liberty vis-à-vis the official translation. He maintains that this 
freedom may not be restricted because new insights require ever-new correc- 
tions. As an example, Van Til refers to a study published in 1663 by the French 
scholar Samuel Bochart (1599-1667) in which new suggestions were given 
regarding the animals mentioned in the Bible.!?! 

In the first edition of the Inleydinge (1682) the remarks about the gift of 
tongues and its application in the interpretation of Scripture conclude the 
first major part of the treatise concerning the project of prophetic theology. 
Van Til then moves on directly to the more specific issue of the seven peri- 
ods in the second and final part. In the second edition (1684), however, he 
inserts another major part between the two existing parts. This substantial 
addition presents no less than twenty-seven "necessary and useful guidelines 
for a prophesying Christian" (eeige noodige en nuttige grondregelen voor een 
Propheterend Christen).?? Apparently, he was convinced that outlining such 
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guidelines would be the most suitable means to address the criticism he (and 
other proponents of prophetic theology) had received since the publication of 
the first edition. 


8.4.2 Principles of Prophetic Theology 
8.4.2.1 The Proper Attitude of a Prophetic Interpreter 
The first guideline discussed by Van Til concerns the attitude with which an 
exegete is to approach the Bible and the biblical prophecies in particular. This 
attitude, Van Til argues, must be informed by a deep appreciation of the Bible 
as the very word of God, which must be received and treated in a way fun- 
damentally different from how one deals with merely human words.!93 The 
task of interpretation requires “a special disposition of the soul” (een byson- 
dere schickinge der Ziele) which is characterized first and foremost by what 
Scripture itself calls “the fear of the Lord" (Prov 910). This disposition emerges 
from the double recognition of human weakness and fallibility on the one 
hand, and God's majesty on the other.!?^ 

Van Til mentions four fundamental implications of this attitude for the task 
of reading and interpreting the Bible. First, god-fearing exegetes approach 
the divine word with a readiness to receive instruction and forsake their own 
human wisdom: “The man who comes to this school of wisdom must rid him- 
self of all prejudice of the flesh and be convinced that he cannot serve as a 
counselor to God. He is by nature ignorant of the things of God's Spirit and 
must simply come to receive instruction" Accordingly, such exegetes must 
be willing to accept divine teaching even where it transcends their rational 
capacity or contradicts their own “depraved desire.”!95 Second, the “fear of 
God” moves pious exegetes to read Scripture as an expression of the divine 
attributes and to reject any interpretations that run contrary to them.!% Third, 
god-fearing interpreters take due care and efforts to avoid hasty and prema- 
ture conclusions lest they ascribe erroneous opinions to God, the author 
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of Scripture. Fourth and finally, a pious attitude leads interpreters to trea- 
sure and preserve the insights that they have received through studying the 
divine word.!?7 

Next to the "fear of the Lord," Van Til mentions a second requirement for 
Christians studying biblical prophecies. They are *to apprehend the belief in 
God's omniscience in such a way that one considers it an honor befitting of 
God's majesty that he makes known future things well in advance and reveals 
them to those of his favor"?8 Quoting several church fathers and apologists 
(Origen, Augustine, Tertullian, and Arnobius) he argues that this belief was an 
established notion in the early church, serving to distinguish the true God from 
the false pagan idols.?? However, Van Til is not only concerned with the fact 
that God can and does reveal future things. He also seeks to specify what these 
future things are. Providing numerous references to Old and New Testament 
passages, he maintains that the ancient prophets spoke about the kingdom of 
Christ, that is, the church. 

The prophets themselves were aware that they prophesied about the "latter 
days,” a conviction which was later confirmed by Christ and his Apostles.200 
Therefore, according to Van Til, to deny that Moses and the prophets spoke 
about the times of the New Testament is truly a “dangerous novelty” (schadeli- 
jke nieuwigheyd) which would be "detrimental to the solidity of the Christian 
religion.”2°! Obviously, by employing the term “dangerous novelty,” he borrows 
the language of the Zevenwouden classis. In a sense, he turns the tables here 
by asserting that what is truly dangerous is not the Cocceian position, but that 
of their opponents, insofar as they cast doubt on the validity of reading the 
prophetic texts with a decidedly Christological lens. 

As regards the general rules of prophetic interpretation, Van Til in the first 
place highlights the difference between the pagan oracles and biblical proph- 
ecy. While the former sought to satisfy human curiosity, the latter was given by 
God with the aim of edifying the church: “When we now consider the general 
content of the prophecies, we find in them a description of God’s ways and 
works which have the final goal of bringing God's church to a state of rest."202 
Thus, the comforting use of the prophecies lies in the fact that they provide 
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an accurate account of future events, how these events unfold, and how they 
finally lead to the time of the church's flourishing and triumphant victory. 


8.4.2.2 Principles regarding the Main Thrust of Prophetic Proclamation 
Inline with this overarching vision, Van Til develops no less than twenty-seven 
principles, which are meant to provide some guidance to the task of prophetic 
interpretation. As they form the core of his hermeneutical approach, it is nec- 
essary to discuss them briefly here. The very first principle reads as follows: 


[1] The teaching about Christ and his coming into the flesh for our salvation 
is not only the primary but also the general content of the Prophets.?°3 


As the primary content, the teaching on the person and work of Christ forms 
the focal point of the prophetic writings. To deny this assertion, Van Til main- 
tains, is in conflict with the teaching of the Apostles, the early church and fore- 
most Reformed theologians.??^ He particularly points to the condemnation of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (c.350—428) at the Second Council of Constantinople 
in 553.205 According to Van Til, Theodore was repeatedly and rightly condemned 
for failing to appreciate the centrality of Christ in the Old Testament.?96 As the 
general content, the teaching about Christ pervades all prophets without excep- 
tion albeit to different degrees. This assertion he finds confirmed not only in 
many New Testament passages but also in the Jewish Talmud.207 

The second principle of prophetic interpretation draws attention to another 
focus of prophetic proclamation that is connected to the first but, to Van Til's 
mind, stands in its own right. This principle reads: 


[2] All the prophets who prophesied about Christ also took great efforts 
to speak about the kingdom of the church, in which we shall see Christ's 
kingdom flourish to its highest degree in these latter days.?08 


In his explanation of this principle, Van Til argues that this future period of glory 
primarily derives from a massive conversion of Jews, which will be accompanied 
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by “a restoration of the Jewish nation [...] in all its parts and pieces” and in a 
way much more glorious than any state in the past.2°9 Van Til finds promises 
of such a restoration in numerous Old Testament passages as well as in the 
Apostle Paul's letter to the Romans (Rom 11:25). Moreover, he points out that 
there is little controversy about this particular expectation, even between the 
two contesting factions in his day.?!° 

The third principle puts the second one into a broader perspective insofar 
as it highlights that the prophets predict a period of struggle and temptation 
before the final victory: 


[3] The prophets also described the significant changes regarding the 
condition of the church and the noteworthy encounters with its enemies, 
which are important to know in order to persevere in the expectation of 
the great promises. This they more or less did in their prophecies, each in 
his own place and according to his own aim, both in the Old and in the 
New Testament.?!! 


As he explains further on, this principle must be kept in mind when it comes to 
interpreting the vast body of prophecies spoken against Israel's enemies in the 
Old Testament, such as Babylon, Egypt, and Edom. Even though Van Til does 
not go into much detail here, it is clear that this rule entails the notion that 
many of these prophecies about ancient peoples find their ultimate fulfillment 
only in the age of the New Testament, that is, in the church's struggles with its 
numerous enemies. 

Van Til's fourth basic principle when it comes to the general content of the 
prophets concerns the following observation 


[4] The prophets, in addition to their predictions, are also abounding 
in penitential admonitions, warning the people of all evil conduct and 
inciting them through exhortations to fulfill their rightful duties?! 
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In many ways, this principle appears to be superfluous, as it merely describes 
an obvious fact. However, by explicitly drawing his readers' attention to the 
ethical dimension of prophetic proclamation, Van Til makes sure that this ele- 
mentis not completely neglected at the expense of the more prominent escha- 
tological and Christological dimensions dealt with in the other principles. In 
fact, the addition of this fourth principle might very well have been an attempt 
to address the common criticism that Cocceian prophetic theology is fruitless, 
if not detrimental, to the development of a godly character.?!3 


8.4.2.5 Principles for Establishing the Intention of the Holy Spirit 
According to Van Til, it belongs to the principal tasks of an interpreter to deter- 
mine the intention (oogmerk) in any utterance under consideration. In other 
words, an interpreter must understand, “the purpose of someone's efforts, 
that which someone intends to achieve as the fruit of his labor, and which is 
therefore the sole motive why someone engages in speech.”2!* As regards the 
Scriptures as a whole, God's purpose was in the first place to bring glory to 
himself. Subordinate to this primary purpose is the related intention to reveal 
the way of salvation to his people.2!5 

Within this overall purpose, the prophetic parts of Scripture were revealed 
with a more specific intention, as described in Van Til's fifth principle of pro- 
phetic interpretation: 


[5] In his prophecies, God intends to disclose to us a proper understand- 
ing of his ways so that we might have no other thoughts about them than 
those that are conducive to his glory, and through which we might glorify 
him in our hearts.?!6 


According to this principle, it is the task of the prophetic interpreter to high- 
light how the “ways of God" described by the prophets exhibit and under- 
score the divine perfections, most notably God's righteous providence and his 
wisdom in variously distributing his gifts of grace.?!" Obviously, this specific 
intention behind the prophecies corresponds to the first general purpose of 
Scripture mentioned above. 


213 On this and similar objections, see Van Giffen, Jobs levende Goél, g4r—g6v. 
214 Van Til, Inleydinge (1684), 112. 

215 Van Til, u3. 

216 Van Til, 13. 

217 Van Til, 13-15. 
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In addition to glorifying himself, God had another, subordinate goal when 
he revealed his plans by way of the biblical prophecies, namely, to further the 
salvation of his people. In the first place, this is done by strengthening the 
church's hope of its future glory: 


[6] It belongs to the intention of the prophecies for the benefit of God's 
church, that they were also given to purify the hope of the faithful from 
wrong thoughts and expectations, and moreover to comfort them because 
of the certainty of a good outcome in all major changes of their state, so 
that they might understand that even through these ways God will make 
them advance to the goal of their hope.218 


To be sure, Van Til is aware of the fact that the prophetic writings do not only 
abound in promises for the faithful but also contain rather harsh predictions 
of divine judgment directed at the people of God. Yet, even these ominous 
announcements serve the overarching purpose of salvation insofar as they 
describe events of purification that are ultimately beneficial for all true believers. 
The second manner of promoting human salvation through prophetic procla- 
mation concerns the moral instruction advanced by many Old Testament proph- 
ets. After all, in order to reach their goal of final salvation, the church must not 
only be knowledgeable about "the ways of the Lord" but also walk in them. This 
reasoning finds expression in the seventh principle of prophetic interpretation: 


[7] By his prophecies, God also intends to govern his people through such 
duties as to make them safely walk the way to their hope.?!? 


With this principle, Van Til concludes his considerations about the general 
divine intention in providing his people with the various prophecies. Whoever 
wants to engage in prophetic interpretation must keep these principles in 
mind. At the same time, however, he must take into account that the divine 
intention found various expressions depending on the times and places in 
which the prophets prophesied. Therefore, it is necessary to carefully analyze 
who the recipients of any given prophecy were and at what time in Israel's 
history the prophecy was uttered. Based on this analysis, it will emerge which 
specific divine intention stood behind this prophecy. To help his readers in this 


218 Van Til, 15. 
219 Van Til, 16. 
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endeavor, Van Til provides an overview of the Old Testament prophets accord- 
ing to their time and addressees.220 


8.4.2.4 Principles for Determining the Subject of a Particular Prophecy 
With the next set of principles, Van Til shifts his focus from the more general 
rules of prophetic interpretation to the concrete exegetical work. According 
to him, the interpretation of particular prophecies must begin with the sub- 
ject (onderwerp). The interpreter has to determine about whom or what the 
prophet is speaking. This task is rather simple when the prophecy describes 
the subject using proper names. It becomes more difficult, however, when 
the subject is described by means of allegory, or when it must be determined 
purely on the basis of the descriptions given. Therefore, clear guidelines are 
necessary to help interpreters with this crucial task. The first principle in this 
context reads: 


[8] One may not deviate from the literal sense without good reason.??! 


The priority of the literal sense, Van Til maintains, must be upheld against the 
Jewish and early Christian tendencies towards excessive allegorization. At the 
same time, however, one must also beware of the other extreme, which refuses to 
acknowledge allegorical meanings and forces prophetic texts into a strictly literal 
grid. Van Til writes that “some” have the custom of approaching the prophecies 
with such a literalist hermeneutic, but he does not mention any names. He might 
have had in mind the anti-Cocceian critics in the Zevenwouden classis, but there 
are also good reasons to believe that he thinks of Remonstrant exegetes in the 
tradition of Hugo Grotius. Be that as it may, he adds another principle that must 
be observed with a view to preventing excessive literalism: 


[9] In the prophecies, antitypes are oftentimes described under the name 
of their types.?22 


In his comment on this principle, Van Til argues that the usage of typologi- 
cal designations does not only agree with God’s character and wisdom but 
also forms a crucial element in God’s strategy to conceal his message from 


220 Van Til, 17-18. 
221 Van Til, ug. 
222 Van Til, ug. 
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his enemies while at the same time revealing it to his people.2?3 Moreover, in 
defense of typological designations, he refers to various examples in the Bible 
itself. In particular, he makes a detailed case against some “new interpreters" 
(nieuwe uytleggeren) who maintain that names like “Juda” and “Israel” used in 
the prophetic words are always used literally for the Jewish nation. According 
to Van Til, however, these names oftentimes refer typologically to the New 
Testament church made up of Jews and Gentiles.??* 

Thus, not unlike Cocceius, Van Til argues for the priority of the literal read- 
ing while upholding and defending non-literal interpretations of Scripture. In 
fact, he also upholds his teacher's notion of a complex sense involving both 
literal and "mystical" or "spiritual" aspects. This conviction is expressed in the 
following principle: 


[10] Sometimes, the explicitly stated subject of a prophecy must be taken 
both according to the letter and according to the Spirit.225 


The final principle related to determining the subject of a prophecy concerns 
those cases in which no designations are given, neither literal nor allegorical. 
Then, interpreters must infer the subject from the description in line with the 
scholastic maxim: "Subjects are of such sorts as are permitted by their 
predicates.”22 In Van Til's own words: 


[1] One has to consider as the true subject of a prophecy that to which 
the whole description fits.227 


The primary example of this rule, van Til explains, is Jesus, who was shown to 
be the Messiah by the perfect correspondence between the messianic prophe- 
cies on the one hand, and his person and work on the other. 


8.4.2.5 Principles for Understanding Biblical Phrases and Expressions 
Having completed his considerations about identifying the proper subject 
of any particular prophetic discourse, Van Til moves on to discuss principles 


223 Van Til, 19-21. 

224 Van Til, 121-23. Here, he adds a lengthy quote from Augustine, Doct. christ. 3.24.48-49 
(CSEL 80211). 

225 Van Til, 123. 

226 Van Til, 124: “Talia sunt subjecta, qualia permittuntur esse a suis praedicatis.’ In a slightly 
different form, this dictum can be found in the medieval logician William of Sherwood 
(c.1200-c.1272). See his Introductiones in Logicam, 144. 

227 Van Til, Inleydinge (1684), 124. 
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regarding the correct understanding of what is said concerning this subject. 
This discussion is divided into four major sections dealing in turn with the 
nature of biblical words and expressions, the particular style of the prophets, 
the order and logic of prophetic discourse, and its accordance with other parts 
of Scripture. In each of these four sections, Van Til defines four principles to be 
observed by prophetic interpreters. 

The most basic principle related to biblical terminology concerns the prior- 
ity of the “sane” or “natural” meaning of words and phrases: 


[12] The meaning flowing from the natural capacity of words and phrases 
is to be considered the true meaning of the Spirit if it indeed yields a sane 
sense that serves the purpose and fits well into the overall argument.228 


As Van Til explains, this principle must be observed against the tendency to 
seek confirmation for one's own bias by forcing "foreign" meanings into the 
biblical text, as had been the custom of the many heretics throughout the ages. 
Against this tendency, orthodox interpreters like the early church father Hilary 
of Poitiers (c.310—-c.367) always emphasized the importance of allowing the 
words and their context to speak for themselves.?29 

In addition to twisting the natural meaning of words according to one's own 
prejudice, Van Til argues, there is another exegetical pitfall, namely the failure 
to appreciate the full extent of the natural meaning. Therefore, he adds the 
following principle: 


[13] A word or phrase that has a wider meaning must be taken in a sense 
as broadly and fully as the thread of the text according to its intention 
and circumstances, together with the analogy of faith and the history of 
fulfillments somehow allow.230 


This principle expresses the *maximalist approach" to the meaning of biblical 
words, which had been prominently advocated by Cocceius, and which Van Til 
had explained to some extent already in the first part of the Inleydinge.??! 
In the present context, he adds a fourfold argument defending his approach 
as required by the divine attributes of wisdom, prudence, truthfulness, and 


228 Van Til, 125. 

229 Van Til quotes from Hilary, De Trinitate 118 (CCSL 6238-19). 
230 Van Til Inleydinge (1684), 126. 
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omniscience.23? Moreover, he provides his readers with a concrete example: 
Inline with the Apostle's reading, the "diseases" mentioned in Isaiah 53:4 must 
be understood as referring not only to literal illnesses (cf. Matt 8:17) but also to 
the spiritual consequences of sin in a figurative way (cf. 1 Pet 2:24). Contrary 
to what some critics say, Van Til maintains, such a maximalist approach to 
the meaning of biblical words and phrases is by no means a "novelty" of his 
day but goes back to the church father Augustine.73? Ever since, it has found 
prominent advocates among major Roman Catholic theologians??^ as well as 
renowned Reformed exegetes.235 

The subsequent principle deals with a related problem of meaning, namely 
the question of ambiguity. What if one and the same word or phrase can be 
taken in two quite different ways? Van Til answers: 


[14] Ambiguous things in God's word are sometimes not ambiguous but 
can be understood mutually, and considered as a proper double sense, if 
indeed the circumstances of the text, the analogy of faith, or the outcome 
of events does not prevent it.236 


Thus, much like the previous principle, this guideline encourages biblical 
interpreters to solve exegetical problems by applying, as much as possible, a 
both/and rather than an either/or approach. After all, the divine author of the 
Scriptures knew perfectly well when a certain choice of words and phrases led 
to ambiguities. Accordingly, God's perfect wisdom demands that interpreters 
acknowledge such ambiguity as divinely intended. 

The final principle related to the meaning of words likewise flows from the 
presupposition that the Bible, as God's very word, by definition cannot exhibit 
the imperfections of human discourse. This time, Van Til addresses the prob- 
lem of (apparent) redundancy in Scripture: 


232 Van Til, Inleydinge (1684), 126-28. 

233 Van Til quotes in full Augustine, Conf: 12:31 (CSEL 33:343). Moreover, he refers to Conf 12.24 
(CSEL 33:333-34) and Doct. christ. 3.27 (CSEL 80:86). 

234 References are given to works by Thomas Aquinas, Robert Bellamine, Martinus Becanus 
(15631624), and Cornelius a Lapide (1567-1637). 

235 Van Tilrefers to Johannes Scharpius, Thomas Goodwin, Herman Witsius, Theophilus Gale 
(1628-1679), Simon Oomius (1630-1706), and Willem Teellinck. Once again, he seems to 
carefully select his sources from among those theologians whose orthodoxy would not be 
questioned by his Voetian critics. In fact, he specifically emphasizes that this exegetical 
principle was advocated most prominently by the Practisijns, that is, the advocates of the 
Nadere Reformatie. 
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[15] Whenever some words that seem to have the same meaning are put 
together, one nevertheless has to suspect that there is some difference 
of meaning, or some other reason for the repetition, which adds a new 
impetus to the discourse.23” 


As a perfectly wise author, God does not waste any ink. Every word and phrase 
found in the Bible fulfills a particular role in the overall discourse, even if this role 
is not evident at first sight. It belongs to the task of diligent interpreters to dem- 
onstrate how the biblical text forms a perfectly succinct and coherent whole. 


8.4.2.6 X Principles for Appreciating the Particular Style of the Prophets 
The second series of four principles is devoted to the particular style and 
eloquence (welsprekentheyd) of the prophets. By way of introduction to this 
section, Van Til emphasizes that there is no uniform prophetic style, but that 
God used each individual prophet in accordance with his own disposition and 
manner of expression, appealing not only to the mind but also to the affec- 
tions of his readers. Thus, according to Van Til, the prophetic books clearly 
bear the marks of their “human authors,” while God as the divine author 
took care that this human influence did not detract from the divine perfec- 
tion of the Scriptures.23$ Although Van Til does not mention Spinoza's name 
in this context, it is possible that he penned these assertions concerning the 
divine-human origin and nature of the biblical prophecies in reaction to the 
philosopher's remarks in the second chapter of the rrp.?39 From Van Til's 
perspective, Spinoza's strong emphasis on the human origin and character of 
the prophetic writings amounted to a denial of their divine inspiration and 
authority.240 

The first hermeneutical principle in this context concerns the historical sit- 
uatedness of the prophets within the religious context of Old Testament Israel, 
which shaped their speaking about future events in a fundamental way: 


[16] The Prophets oftentimes describe the spiritual state of Christ's king- 
dom and the spiritual worship of the New Testament with expressions 
taken from the external state of the Jewish people and the religious duties 
of their earthly sanctuary. 


237 Van Til, 131. 
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According to this principle, interpreters of Old Testament prophecy must take 
into account that the prophets oftentimes portrayed the future spiritual glory 
of the Messianic age using language and imagery referring to the earthly reali- 
ties of Israel's worship. Van Til emphasizes that the prophetic use of such “par- 
ables" (gelijkenissen) was not only a most adequate means to communicate 
truths about the future state. In fact, it was a matter of necessity, as the sheer 
otherness of the coming glory precludes the possibility of a plain descrip- 
tion. Thus, even during Old Testament times, Israel was taught to understand 
their earthly blessings as types of a deeper, spiritual reality that was yet to 
be revealed.242 

As a second major characteristic of prophetic discourse, Van Til mentions the 
way in which Old Testament prophets oftentimes portray their visions as divine 
drama? in which various actors represent individuals in the age to come: 


[17] It belongs to the style of the prophets to sometimes introduce certain 
persons of later times, speaking alone or in a mutual conversation, either 
in poetic form or not, into the divine theater, as it were. These persons, 
coming forth from behind the curtains, publicly recount according to 
their own experience which events had happened to God's church, which 
were about to happen, and what, according to God's eternal counsel, was 
still to happen thereafter.2*4 


As examples of such theatrical performances, Van Til points to several Psalms 
in which he finds a prophetic prefiguration of the voice of Christ. Moreover, 
the Song of Solomon, understood as a dialogue between Christ and his church, 
exemplifies this aspect of prophetic style.?55 Taking the theatrical nature of 
prophetic visions into account helps to solve interpretative difficulties. It 
accounts for leaps in time and explains why future events are portrayed as past 
or present. Moreover, it renders understandable certain dynamics in the pro- 
phetic discourse, such as sudden changes in personal pronouns and the narra- 
tor's perspective.246 


242  VanTil, 133-34. 

243 For the notion of the divine drama, Van Til is indebted to Johann Heinrich Alsted who 
wrote that the Scriptures "saepe sermonem suum in comicum quondam actum a totius 
mundi theatro spectandum producunt." See Alsted's Praecognitorum theologicorum, 138. 
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A related aspect of this theatrical style used by the prophets concerns the 
portrayal of thoughts and convictions in the form of speech: 


[18] In the prophecies, people are repeatedly presented as speaking that 
which they merely think in themselves or that which they would speak 
according to their maxims and conditions if they were to speak out.2^7 


In line with this principle, many passages in the Psalms can be interpreted 
as describing Christ's thoughts and inner deliberations, even if there is no 
evidence in the New Testament indicating that Jesus truly spoke the words 
recorded in these Psalms. 

The fourth and final principle related to the particular style of prophetic 
texts in Scripture deals with the way in which the prophets expressed their 
emotions and affections: 


[19] Likewise, the style of the prophets abounds in affection, which they 
express with many gestures that testify to the zeal of God's Spirit and are 
apt to powerfully move the souls of the reader or listener.248 


This aspect, Van Til explains, must be taken into account, especially when 
treating apparent imperfections in the biblical text, such as the repetition or 
omission of words. Oftentimes, such "imperfections" are rhetorical devices 
used to put a special emphasis on particular assertions. 


8.4.2.7 Principles for Coming to Grips with Prophetic Logic 

The third category of hermeneutical principles revolves around the logical 
structure and order of prophetic discourse. Here, the most basic assump- 
tion is that God, as the perfectly wise author, maintains a proper order in his 
Scriptures: 


[20] In the word of the Prophecies, there is truly no derangement or dis- 
order, but a wise way of reasoning, and a proper course of discussion that 
accords with the highest wisdom.?4? 


This proper order in the prophetic writings is required by the purpose of 
these accounts, which is to provide clear instructions about the ways of God. 
Accordingly, many interpreters, beginning with the Apostles and the early 
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church fathers, emphatically affirmed that solid arguments for the truth of 
Christianity can be drawn from the prophets, assuming that their discourse 
was well-ordered and argued. 

Naturally, assuming such a proper order has implications for the interpreta- 
tion of particular passages: 


[21] It must be presumed that all truths, predicting narratives and things 
that appear so regularly in prophetic discourses, were spoken and written 
in such a way that they accord well with the overall purpose.25° 


In line with this principle, prophetic interpreters must pay close attention to 
the overall argumentative structure of the prophecy and seek to ascertain how 
the passage in question contributes to the general point being made. 

However, Van Til is not only concerned about the logical order in the pro- 
phetic writings. He also emphasizes that the prophets, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, carefully present future events in their proper historical 
sequence (historische samenhang / tijdorder): 


[22] The Holy Spirit recounts the events that precede the coming of 
Christ into the flesh or the coming of the kingdom of the church in the 
very same sequence as they will occur in time, one after the other.25! 


According to this principle, prophetic predictions must be read and inter- 
preted as “history before the time" (Historie voor den tijd) providing Christians 
with an accurate picture of future events and thus helping them to persevere 
in times of tribulation. 

The last principle in this section puts the focus on a rather different aspect 
of the prophetic ministry, which concerns past instead of future events: 


[23] When they speak about the ways of God, the Prophets oftentimes 
use judicial language. In a very orderly and wise manner, they justify the 
cause of God together with his ways, be it in general or some events in 
particular.252 


Thus, according to Van Til, interpreters must take into account that prophets 
many times acted as the very advocates of God before the people of Israel, a 
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role they readily fulfilled in accordance with the conventions of judiciary par- 
lance and lines of argumentation. 


8.42.8 | Principles regarding the Accordance of the Prophecies with 
Other Truths 

The final set of hermeneutical principles adduced by Van Til are all related to 
the basic conviction that God's revelation in Scripture forms a coherent whole. 
The true meaning of any particular passage can never contradict the mani- 
fest teaching of Scripture in other places. Moreover, the "truths" found in the 
Bible form part of the universal *harmony of truth" (accordstem van alle waar- 
heyd), including the truths held by sane reason and discovered through human 
experience. The first principle in this category concerns the harmony of reason 
and Scripture: 


[24] All interpretations suggesting a meaning that sane reason judges 
to be absurd are not acceptable for any reasonable person and must be 
rejected.253 


Apparently, Van Til was well aware that this principle had the potential to 
cause controversy, resulting in charges of “rationalism.” Therefore, he carefully 
prefaces this principle with some explanatory remarks concerning his under- 
standing of "sane reason" and about how his approach does justice to the bibli- 
cal teaching concerning sin and salvation.254 

The following principle, stated in equally emphatic language, was probably 
less controversial: 


[25] Any interpretation of a Prophecy that we, through our spiritual 
experience, find not to agree with the history of fulfillments must be con- 
sidered a misunderstanding and therefore must be rejected.255 


According to Van Til, biblical prophecy is a faithful account of God's eternal 
counsel, which he will carry out unfailingly according to his sovereign rule. 
Therefore, the correspondence between prophetic prediction and historical 
outcome is a clear indication of true interpretation. 

In addition to the two extra-biblical criteria (agreement with sane reason and 
history), Van Til also provides his readers with two intra-biblical criteria, as it 
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were. In the first place, interpreters of the prophetic writings must take great care 
to make sure that their interpretations fit into the wider canon of biblical truth: 


[26] Any interpretation that contradicts the demonstrated truth of the 
Prophecies, the doctrine of faith, or good morals must be considered very 
harmful and not in agreement with the intention of the Spirit.256 


In this principle, Van Til applies the traditional concept of analogia fidei (cf. 
Rom 12:7) to the interpretation of biblical prophecies. Once again, he finds sup- 
port for his approach in early church writers (Justin Martyr, Augustine).257 

As a second intra-biblical criterion, Van Til points to the New Testament, 
which, according to him, must be seen as an “infallible interpreter" whenever 
Old Testament prophecies are adduced and applied to concrete historical events: 


[27] The Prophecies, which are adduced in the New Testament with the 
intention to apply them to a certain event or history, proving thereby that 
God's hand here works that which according to the announcements of the 
prophets his counsel had deliberated beforehand, must be considered as 
finding their proper home where this infallible interpreter takes them.258 


To Van Til's mind, acknowledging the normative role of the New Testament 
for prophetic interpretation is crucial. Christians may never deviate from the 
apostolic reading of the Old Testament, lest they expose their Scriptures to the 
ridicule of the Jews. 

In this regard, it should be noted that Van Til explicitly distances himself 
from a contemporary position according to which the New Testament writ- 
ers merely used the Old Testament prophecies by way of “accommodation,’2°9 
that is, without actually implying that their interpretation was the original 
intended meaning of the Holy Spirit in the prophetic text.?9? Thus, Van Til 


256 Van Til, 144-45: "Da teen uytlegginge, die met de gedemonstreede waarheyd der 
Prophetien, met de leere des geloofs, of de goede zeden strijdig is, voor gantsch schadelijk 
en met de meyninge des Geestes niet overeenstemmende is te agten.” 

257 The quotations used in this context are from Justin Martyr, Dial. 65 (PTS 47382) and 
Augustine, De Gen. ad litt. 1.21 (CSEL 28.1:31). The latter quote is incorrectly cited and 
attributed to Doct. christ. 3.2. Apparently, Van Til got this quotation secondhand from a 
defective source. 

258 Van Til Inleydinge (1684), 146. 

259 The notion of “accommodation” used in the discussion on the New Testament's use of Old 
Testament texts should not be confused with the “accommodation principle" which fig- 
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principle, see chapter 5.6. 
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seems to agree with Van Giffen who had expressed his own conviction on 
this issue as follows: ^I firmly believe that in all of the New Testament there is 
not one testimony adduced by Christ or the Apostles from the Old Testament 
which is not invoked according to the most proper intention of the Holy 
Spirit in these places.76! However, it should not be overlooked that Van Til's 
principle is more nuanced in that it applies only to those passages which are 
adduced for the specific purpose of showing that a certain Old Testament pas- 
sage finds its historical fulfillment in a New Testament event. Yet, even Van Til's 
more nuanced position was not acceptable for anti-Cocceian polemicists like 
Henricus Brinck who felt that the Cocceian approach was too extreme. For 
him, denying the possibility of “accommodations” was tantamount to con- 
straining the “freedom of the Spirit."262 


8.4.3 The Seven Periods of Church History 

The second part in the first edition of Van Til’s Inleydinge (the third in the 
second edition) is devoted to the sevenfold division of church history which 
many pupils of Cocceius fervently defended in the face of severe criticism from 
their opponents. Given the controversial status of this periodization, it does 
not come as a surprise that this third part is more detailed and comprehen- 
sive than the other part(s) of Van Til’s book. Moreover, the importance of this 
aspect for Van Til’s prophetic theology is further undergirded by the addition 
of a substantial appendix consisting in a treatise on this very subject by the 
rather obscure Lutheran theologian Johannes Saskerides (1526-1594), who was 
born and educated in the Netherlands but ultimately became a professor of 
theology at the University of Copenhagen. 

Contrary to what the sparse secondary literature on Saskerides’s life and 
work suggests, his treatise entitled Uytlegginge van de Seven Tyden Des Heyligen 
Kercks, Uyt de Openbaringe Johannes (“Exposition of the Seven Periods of the 
Holy Church from the Revelation of John’)?°? dating from August 18, 1555 is not 
a translation of an existing Latin publication?®* but was written in Dutch and 
preserved only in manuscript form until Van Til decided to have it printed.265 


261 Van Giffen, Jobs levende Goël, e10. 

262  Brinck, Toet-steen (1685), 655. 

263 The treatise is published with a separate title page and pagination: Johannes Saskerides, 
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Pieter de Wees, 1682). 
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the original manuscript is in the possession of Saskerus Cornelii, a relative of Saskerides, 
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Apparently, this work formed part of a sustained correspondence Saskerides 
maintained from Copenhagen with his Protestant compatriots in the Alkmaar 
region, encouraging them to fight for the cause of the Reformation at a time 
when the Netherlands were still firmly under Spanish Habsburg rule.266 

Why did Van Til decide to publish this manuscript more than a century after 
it had been written? The short answer to this question can be found in his 
dedication at the very beginning of the second edition of the Inleydinge where 
he writes: "Again we have attached at the end Saskerides's treatise, as it yields 
a forceful proof that we are proceeding on old foundations.?$7 Thus, the trea- 
tise was supposed to convince anti-Cocceian critics that the doctrine of the 
seven periods should not be characterized as a recent Cocceian novelty as it 
was firmly rooted in the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

A more elaborate answer is found in a letter included at the end of the 
Inleydinge, which forms a preface to the appendix, as it were.” In this let- 
ter, the anonymous writer makes a two-fold case for the publication of the 
Saskerides manuscript, providing additional context for this text whose 
ancient origin he sees clearly confirmed in its “worn-out language,” that is, in 
its "old style of writing, strange spellings and composition of words."?6? Despite 
its clumsy style, the writer of the letter argues, Saskerides's treatise deserves to 
be read widely as a unique testimony to the old wisdom and truth that stands 
at the roots of the Protestant renewal, particularly in the region of Alkmaar 
from where the theologian descended and with which he remained connected 
through extended correspondence.?” 

In addition to the historical significance of the treatise, the writer of the 
letter also points to its relevance for the contemporary debates concerning the 


who served as the minister of Oudorp and Oterleek (North-Holland, close to Alkmaar) 
from 1660 until his death in 1685. 

266 See Van Til, Inleydinge, *2r: "Uyt gemelte Hooft-Stad van Denemarken heeft hy ver- 
scheyde Onderrigtingen in de Religie, aan sijne Vrienden tot Warmenhuysen in geschrift 
overgesonden.” 

267 Van Til, Inleydinge (1684), *2v. The "again" points to the first edition. 

268 Inthe second edition, this letter is moved to the very end of the volume and thus becomes 
an appendix to the appendix. 

269 “Een Brief van N.N., 2-3. 

270 The letter contains a brief overview of the early Reformation movement in the region of 
Alkmaar, mentioning and describing to some extent the ministry of Cornelis Cooltuyn 
(1526-1567), Albert Gerritsz, Jan Arendsz. (11573), Pieter Cornelisz. (11612), and Nicolaus 
Sceltius. This section ends with the following conclusion: "Soo behoort ons dan dit 
Tractaat aangenaam te zijn, waar in wy klaar en duydelijk genoeg sien, met wat gedagten 
de Mannen van dien tijd tegen 't Pausdom swanger gingen, en dese onsen Saskerides die 
van allen de eenigste is, wiens Schriften wy, als gedenktekenen van haar studien en toeleg, 
overig behouden hebben.” See “Een Brief van N.N., 10. 
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novelty of Cocceius's prophetic theology. According to him, the treatise dem- 
onstrates that “the foundations for the opinion of Mr. Cocceius have been laid 
long before him" so that the Leiden theologian only “had to refine them, clarify 
them through new observations from Scripture itself, further perfect, improve 
and more strongly confirm them." In this regard, Saskerides is not the only 
witness. The letter also mentions an even earlier treatise from the pen of the 
conciliarist theologian Jacob of Juterbogk (c.138121465)?7? which featured in 
the works of various early Protestant writers. Moreover, the letter remarks 
that precedents for Cocceius's interpretation of the book of Revelation can 
be found in the writers adduced in the exegetical compilation by Augustin 
Marlorat (1506-1560)??? as well as in the Revelation commentary written by 
John Bale (1495-1563).?7^ These and other Reformation theologians were con- 
vinced that the prophetic word was of crucial importance in their endeavor 
“to promote the departure of God's people out of Babel,775 that is, the Roman 
Church. Accordingly, the author of the letter concludes, those who hold dear 
the truths of the Reformation should follow in the footsteps of these early writ- 
ers and continue the diligent study of biblical prophecy. 

Saskerides's treatise itself consists of two major parts, of which the first deals 
more generally with the seven periods of church history as he finds them in the 
various parts of the book of Revelation.?76 The second part focuses primar- 
ily on one particular passage in this book, namely the letter to the church of 
Laodicea (Rev 334-22), where Saskerides finds God's specific message for the 
church of his own day.?7? For Van Til's purpose, the first part is of prime impor- 
tance as it provides ample evidence that various aspects of the Cocceian inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse had precedents in the Reformation era. Already 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, Saskerides argued that each one of the 
sevenfold cycles (letters, seals, trumpets, and bowls) points to the seven peri- 
ods of church history. In fact, he adds yet another section of the book in which 
he sees the unfolding of church history in seven stages. Table 8.1 provides an 
overview of his division. 


271 “Een Brief van N.N.,” 10-11. 

272 The reference is to the Collectum de septem statibus ecclesiae in apocalypse mystice decrip- 
tis. This treatise was reprinted in Goldast, Monarchia, 2:1567-75. 

273 Marlorat, Novi Testamenti [EBT 7:32]. 
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TABLE 8.1 The seven periods of church history in the book of Revelation according to Saskerides 


Period *First "Second *Fourth “Fifth 
revelation": revelation”: revelation”: revelation": 
seals trumpets bowls letters 

1) Time ofthe Rev 6:1-2 Rev 8:7 Rev 16:2 Rev 2:1-7: 

Apostles First Seal First Trumpet Ephesus 

2) Time ofthe Rev 6:3-4 Rev 8:8-9 Rev 16:3 Rev 2:8-1 

Martyrs Second Seal Second Trumpet Smyrna 

3) Time of the Rev 6:5-6 Rev 810-1 Rev16:4-7 Rev 212-17 

Teachers or Third Seal Third Trumpet Pergamum 

Heretics 

4)Time ofthe Rev 6:7-8 Rev 8:12-13 Rev 1217-1310  Rev16:8-9 Rev 2:18-29 

Anchoritesor Fourth Seal Fourth Trumpet Thyatira 

Monks 

5)Timeofthe Rev 6:9-1 Rev 9:1-12 Rev1610-11 Rev 3:1-6 

Antichrist Fifth Seal Fifth Trumpet Sardis 

6) Time of Rev 6:12-7:17 Rev 9313-1114 Rev16:12-16 Rev 3:7-13 

Renewal Sixth Seal Sixth Trumpet Philadelphia 

7) Time of Rev 8:1 Rev 1115-19 Rev 16:17-21 Rev 34-22 

Perfection Seventh Seal Seventh Trumpet Laodicea 


As will become evident below, Van Til did not fully endorse Saskerides’s divi- 
sion. Instead, he followed his teacher Cocceius whose work he described as an 
improvement of “that which was missing in the work of those before him.”27® 
Nevertheless, he was convinced that the fundamental agreements between 
Saskerides and the later Cocceian approach were significant enough to expose 
the opponents’ criticism (“unheard-of novelty") as unfounded. 

Van Til's own case for the "seven periods" as a legitimate hermeneutical tool 
founded in Scripture itself takes its departure from some fundamental obser- 
vations regarding the notion of a "period" with a view to clarifying the con- 
cept and counter misconceptions among his opponents. According to him, a 
“period” is defined as a set space of time in which the church has a certain 
"outward appearance" (uytterlijke vertooninge) while its inner essence remains 
unchanged.?”9 Whenever this outward appearance changes significantly, a 
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new period dawns which lasts until the following major change. "Christ's king- 
dom,” Van Til writes, has “as many periods as it is subject to general changes in 
its general state and appearance.”2®° Looking back in time, Van Til identifies 
five different, clearly distinguishable states of the church pointing to five dif- 
ferent periods: 

1 The pure state of the apostolic church; 


N 


) The state of persecution under the Roman emperors; 
) The state of Christendom, starting with Constantine; 
) The church under the rule of the Pope as Anti-Christ; 
5) The state of the purified church as a consequence of the Reformation.?®! 
Against his critics of the Zevenwouden classis, Van Til maintains that these 
clearly apparent changes of the church's outward state cannot be pushed aside 
with reference to the universal experience of persecution characterizing the 


Aw 


church at all times.?8? In fact, a solid consideration of the various persecutors of 
the church over time even confirms the Cocceian periodization.?9? Moreover, 
Van Til adds, even the Classis cannot deny that dividing church history into dif- 
ferent phases has a long tradition with notable advocates in the past as well as 
the present (Bernard of Clairvaux, David Pareus, Herman Witsius).284 

This long tradition did not emerge as a consequence of human ingenuity 
but was prompted by various biblical texts (1 Pet 1:10-12; Matt 16:3; Luke 12:56 
et al.). In fact, Van Til goes as far as arguing that these same texts constitute a 
duty for all Christians to engage in periodization.?85 If they indeed carry out 
this duty, they will find that a careful distinction of periods has a fourfold ben- 
efit when it comes to understanding the Scriptures. First, it helps to determine 
the time and circumstances in which prophetic predictions found their ful- 
fillment, *because when one sees the boundaries within which the fulfillment 
must take place, then one says with full confidence: That which within this time 
period fully agrees with the words of the Holy Spirit, is the fulfillment of the Prophecy 
according to the intention of the Spirit of truth."?96 Second, being able to relate 
a given passage to a certain time period helps to resolve ambiguities in the 


280 Van Til, 195. 

281  VanTil, 196-97. 

282  Waarschouwinge, 343. 

283 Van Til, Inleydinge, 200-202. 

284 Van Til, 204—6. The references are to Bernard of Clairvaux, "Sermo XXXIII,” 233-45 [EBT 
3:33]; Pareus, In Divinam Apocalypsin, 779D [EBT 83148]; Witsius, Exercitationes sacrae, 
448-49 [EBT 37:248]. 

285 Van Til, Inleydinge, 206-12. Van Til backs up this claim with citations from works by 
Beza, Voetius, and Cocceius as well as from the contemporary Huguenot Pierre Ravanel 
(f c1680) and the earlier Lutheran Martin Chemnitz (1522-1586). 
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meaning of words and phrases. From the historical outcome, the interpreter 
can draw inferences about the intended meaning??? Third, a proper distinc- 
tion of periods highlights God's wisdom in directing history. After all, most 
parts of the prophetic writings concern future historical events and thus have 
the character of “history written in advance" (historie voor den tijd).?98 Fourth, 
and finally, periodization enables the interpreter to arrive at the proper mean- 
ing even of the more obscure prophetic passages. Once the overall historical 
grid is established based on the clear predictions, the more enigmatic passages 
will fall into place almost by themselves.25? 

For Van Til, this fourfold benefit of periodization for prophetic interpretation 
was of utter importance given the various challenges faced by the Reformed 
Church of his day. For one, he mentions the onslaught of certain "atheists 
and heterodox philosophers, as well as some curious critics or overly meticu- 
lous examiners of style, who consider the prophetic writings as confused and 
incomprehensible documents.?9? Against such opponents, Cocceius and his 
followers seek to defend the perspicuity, orderliness, and coherence of the pro- 
phetic writings—a noble endeavor that is, however, undermined from within 
the church by the bitter opposition of the Zevenwouden classis and its allies. 

The second reason why the distinction of periods is of timely importance 
to Van Til concerns the Christians' witness to the Jews. According to him, the 
failure to adequately distinguish “the signs of the times" is one of the primary 
hindrances for Jews to accepting Jesus as the promised Messiah. A third group 
against which the proper distinction of periods must be defended are the 
Roman Catholics, especially those “prelates” who seek to convince Protestant 
believers to return to the Roman Church. Their endeavors will be frustrated 
as long as Protestants uphold that biblical predictions concerning the period 
of the Antichrist are properly interpreted as referring to the time of Papal 
predominance. 

Van Til's fourth and final argument for the necessity of periodization deals 
with challenges within the Reformed Church, rather than its relationship to 
outward groups. He notes that the manifold conflicting interpretations of the 
prophets have led to a certain contempt for this part of Scripture. Therefore, 
every Reformed believer should welcome an approach that helps to solve 
interpretive difficulties, leads to more unanimity in this matter, and thus ulti- 
mately restores the prophetic writings to their proper place. All this, Van Til is 
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convinced, can be achieved by consistently applying the Cocceian distinction 
of the seven periods. Indeed, he is hopeful that this method will yield increas- 
ing insights into the prophetic writings among future Christians, together with 
a greater confidence in their relevance and truthfulness.29! 

These benefits, however, could not be reaped as long as the heated con- 
troversy between the Cocceians and their critics carried on. With the fierce 
opposition of the Zevenwouden classis in place, there was little hope for a 
more universal acceptance of the seven periods as a key to prophetic exegesis. 
Thus, Van Til had to contrive an argumentative strategy that would not fan 
the flames of controversy, but rather mitigate the antagonism between the 
conflicting parties. This strategy basically involved two elements. First, a clear 
statement of the key issue about which there was disagreement (staat des ver- 
schils). Second, an assessment as to the weightiness of this issue. This two-fold 
approach very much resembles the irenic strategy in Van Til's first work Salems 
vrede.?9? 

Before Van Til discusses the precise point of disagreement between the 
Cocceians and their critics, he provides his readers with a concise overview of 
the seven periods defended in his time by “many examiners of the prophets” and 
in “so many books" which were published even with “public approbation."293 
While the first five periods appeared already earlier in Van Til's historical ret- 
rospect of the various conditions of the church, the complete list of all seven 
periods is only given in this context: 

1 The time of the Apostles; 
) Thetime of the Martyrs; 
) Thetime of Christendom; 
4) The time of the church's captivity in spiritual Babylon; 
) The time of the Reformation; 

) The time of judgment, starting with the church and extending to its 
enemies; 
7) Thetime ofthe church's exaltation before Christ's return. 
The legitimacy of this seven-fold division as such is not the question at issue, as 
Van Til demonstrates with a quote from the Classis's Waarschouwinge: “We are 
also not against positing, for the sake of order, some periods or times in Scripture 
to help memory in investigating past events in sacred history.’29* Instead, the 
Zevenwouden ministers take issue with the Cocceian habit of (a) always using 
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this same sevenfold division, (b) claiming that it is necessitated by the biblical 
data, and (c) upholding it as a “key to all prophecies.”295 According to them, the 
controversy really revolves around the way in which Cocceian exegetes cling to 
their method and the fervor with which they advocate it as the only legitimate 
approach. 

This characterization of the Cocceian position is sharply contradicted by 
Van Til in an analysis that deals with all three elements raised by the Classis 
in reversed order. He argues that it is a fundamental misunderstanding of the 
critics to believe that Cocceians consider the seven periods as a *key of the 
prophecies.” In truth, the precise division is rather secondary. The "key" to a 
proper understanding of the prophets lies in relating their predictions to con- 
crete historical events. To be sure, an appropriate division of history can be 
very useful in this endeavor, but according to the Cocceian position, it is not 
the “key” itself.296 

The Classis's second claim stating that Cocceians hold to their periodization 
as necessitated by Scripture is equally rejected by Van Til. Neither Cocceius nor 
his followers ever turned their sevenfold division into a matter of orthodoxy or 
into an indispensable tool of correct exegesis. Instead, they always allowed for 
alternative approaches provided that they acknowledged the importance and 
usefulness of distinguishing different periods.??" Finally, Van Til also rejects 
the criticism that the sevenfold division is unjustly and mindlessly applied 
in various places throughout Scripture. According to him, it would be rather 
injudicious not to stick to a well-established division and confuse the mind by 
introducing various schemes.?98 

In Van Til’s opinion, the Zevenwouden classis mischaracterized the Cocceian 
position, leading to an erroneous portrayal of the real points of contention, 
which are clearly of a different order than suggested in the Waarschouwinge. In 
the end, the disagreement boils down to only two basic questions: (1) Whether 
the "seven periods" constitute a legitimate division of church history, and 
(2) whether this division can rightly be derived from the seven seals and trum- 
pets mentioned in the book of Revelation. In the final four chapters of the 
Inleydinge, Van Til presents his case for the Cocceian position, which gives an 
affirmative answer to both questions. Before he does so, however, he empha- 
sizes that a proper assessment of these issues would have prevented the fierce 
controversies of his day. It should have been apparent, “that this disagreement 


295  Waarschouwinge, 338. 
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is by no means of great significance.7?? Accordingly, he characterizes the 
fierce polemics of his opponents not only as reckless (roekeloos) but also as 
unnecessary (noodeloos).3°° 

Van Til's discussion of the true state of the controversy between the Cocceians 
and their critics is enlightening for the purpose of this chapter, as it helps to 
understand the role played by the "seven periods" in the overall endeavor of 
“prophetic theology.” Even if this sevenfold division played an important role 
in the discussion between the two conflicting parties, it should not be mis- 
taken as being the core of (or even synonymous with) prophetic theology. To 
be sure, the seven periods were an important tool in the Cocceian endeavor 
to relate prophetic predictions to concrete events in church history, but, as 
Van Til readily admits, there were “many orthodox teachers whose work was 
very edifying and who accurately explained the prophecies without this sev- 
enfold division."30! It was primarily due to the anti-Cocceian polemics that the 
"seven periods" ended up high on the agenda of the controversies surrounding 
prophetic theology. 

Almost one third of Van Til’s Inleydinge is devoted to defending the Cocceian 
periodization as a legitimate and biblically grounded tool in prophetic exege- 
sis. For the most part, it consists in a detailed interaction with the criticisms 
advanced by the Zevenwouden Classis. For the purpose of this study, a brief 
overview of his arguments will suffice, focusing on those aspects which help to 
better understand the significance of the seven periods in the overall project of 
Cocceian prophetic theology. 

In the Waarschouwinge, Van Til finds no less than six lines of argument by 
which the Zevenwouden Classis sought to discredit the "seven periods."30? 
First, they adduced three examples of notable theologians (Pareus, Heidegger, 
and Van Leenhof) who opted for a different division, arguing that even among 
the Cocceians there was significant disagreement on this matter. However, 
Van Til points out that these alternative divisions can easily be harmonized 
with Cocceius's scheme. Moreover, the very existence of deviating voices sub- 
stantiates his point that the sevenfold division was not essential to Cocceian 
prophetic theology.?°? In its second, third, and fourth arguments, the Classis in 
turn criticizes the "seven periods" for not being comprehensive enough (more 
periods should be added), for their highly uneven duration, and for introduc- 
ing sharp distinctions where no clear historical break can be ascertained. Yet, 
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all three of these criticisms, Van Til notes, fail to appreciate the nature of the 
periods and their use. Indeed, they are nothing but “sophistry and fallacies” 
devised to alienate the common people from the Cocceian method.3?^ The 
same verdict applies also to the fifth criticism regarding alleged contradictions 
in the description of the various periods. While Van Til readily admits that 
there might have been some who used “incautious words" in their explana- 
tions, this does not warrant the outright rejection of the whole approach.305 
More interesting than these rather blunt reactions is Van Til's response to 
the sixth and final criticism concerning the “bad fruit,’ which according to the 
Classis follows from the Cocceian periodization, namely “erroneous transla- 
tions of Scripture, arrogance, and slavish concepts, that is, having to assent to 
everything found in Cocceius's interpretations."?96 Van Til firmly rejects the 
claim that arrogance necessarily follows from the Cocceian method. Instead, 
he emphasizes that exegetes in his tradition were prepared to humbly listen 
to theologians who did not endorse the seven periods. After all, there is a long 
history of prophetic exegesis before Cocceius, providing ample proof of proper 
interpretation without the explicit use of the sevenfold division: "Indeed, even 
if they have not determined the number of the periods to be seven [...] they 
nevertheless distinguished the times" and thus came to a correct interpretation 
of the prophecies.??? Moreover, unlike what the Zevenwouden critics suggest, 
distinguishing the times is not a matter of slavish obedience to Cocceius, but a 
direct command of God in Scripture. Accordingly, Cocceians do not adopt the 
specific sevenfold division out of reverence for their teacher, but because they 
find it set forth clearly in the Bible, most notably in the book of Revelation.308 
Unlike Saskerides who identified no less than five “revelations” of seven 
periods in the final book of Scripture (see table 8.1), Van Til focuses on two 
instances, namely the seven seals (Rev 631-8:6) and the seven trumpets (Rev 8: 
711319). Of these two, the seven seals are more important as they form the 
basis of the overall argument. Van Til maintains that the sealed book men- 
tioned in Revelation 5 must be interpreted as containing the divine plan for 
the whole history of the church from the days of the Apostles until the time 
of consummation.?09? Accordingly, the openings of the seven seals point to 
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specific moments when a new period is ushered in with the church undergoing a 
significant change in its outward appearance. This interpretation of the scroll 
and its seals, Van Til argues, does justice to six criteria of good prophetic inter- 
pretation widely recognized among biblical interpreters. (1) It takes words and 
images in their fullest meaning. (2) It follows the natural order of the account. 
(3) It concurs with the analogy of faith. (4) It agrees with the scope of the text 
itself, as well as (5) the context in which it is set. (6) Finally, this interpreta- 
tion neatly accords with historical events. Thus, Cocceian theologians rightly 
derive their teaching on the seven periods from this biblical passage. Even the 
critics’ claim regarding the alleged “novelty” of this approach must be repu- 
diated with reference to the works of significant medieval and Reformation- 
era theologians.?!0 

Having established the biblical basis of the "seven periods" in the apoca- 
lyptic account of the seven seals, Van Til adds a discussion of the seven trum- 
pets mentioned in the following section of Revelation 8-11. In his view, the 
blowing of these trumpets does not refer to events following the opening 
of the seals. Instead, they re-tell all of church history, albeit with a different 
emphasis. While the seals stress God's sovereignty in bringing about the salva- 
tion of his people, the trumpets highlight the various stages of divine judg- 
ment. This notion of a "varied repetition" is crucial in Van Til's defense against 
the Zevenwouden critics, who rejected the Cocceian understanding as rigid 
and dull, and therefore contrary to divine wisdom. In addition to maintaining 
the legitimacy of repetition in this context, Van Til argues that there is ample 
exegetical evidence suggesting that the seven trumpets correspond one-to-one 
to the seven seals, a view that has a good pedigree among Protestant theolo- 
gians before Cocceius.?!! 


8.5 Van Til's Prophetic Exegesis and Emblematics 


With the publication of the Inleydinge in the 1680s, Van Til laid the theoretical 
foundation for his approach to prophetic theology in the Cocceian tradition. 
Throughout his subsequent career as a pastor and theologian, he would build 
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on this foundation, thoroughly engaging in prophetic exegesis. Moreover, as is 
evident from a posthumous work, he also systematically reflected on emblem- 
atic meanings in Scripture. Obviously, no comprehensive, detailed analysis of 
these works can be given here. This section is meant to demonstrate by way of a 
few examples how some of Van Til's principles played out in his later exegetical 
work. These examples are presented in chronological order according to the 
publication date. They are selected to be representative of Van Til's exegetical 
work in that they cover his vernacular exegetical magnum opus (commentary 
on the Psalms) as well as his later Latin works (commentaries on Deut 32 and 
Malachi). The final example is taken from a posthumously published treatise, 
revealing Van Til's peculiar use of the emblematic method. 


8.51  AChristological Reading of Psalm 8 
The first example of Van Til’s prophetic exegesis to be considered here is his 
exposition of Psalm 8 as it is found in the first volume (published in 1693) of his 
extensive commentary on all 150 Psalms.?!* This commentary was the first pub- 
lication from Van Til's hand in which he applied his interpretive method out- 
lined in the Inleydinge to a specific biblical book. It should be noted, however, 
that Van Til was not the first Cocceian to publish a commentary on the Psalms. 
Cocceius himself had produced two Latin commentaries in 1643/443 and 
1660.314 Later on, in the 1680s, two of his pupils issued their interpretive efforts 
in the Dutch vernacular.’ Needless to say, these publications did not meet 
with universal approval in the Reformed Church. From 1675 to 1680, one of the 
most ardent critics of Cocceius's exegesis, Franciscus de Ridder (c.1620-1683) 
compiled a massive 5-volume refutation of Cocceian exegesis, covering all of 
Scripture from Genesis to Revelation. In the second half of volume two (no less 
than 600 pages), De Ridder gives ample attention to *misinterpreted texts" in 
the book of Psalms.?!6 

Even if Van Til refrains from mentioning other theologians in his commen- 
tary, there can be little doubt that he was very much aware of the various dis- 
cussions regarding the interpretation of the Psalms in general and Psalm 8 in 
particular. Thus, it is important to compare his exegetical conclusions with 
those of his Cocceian predecessors and their critics in order to better under- 
stand where his exegetical principles led him. After all, there were differences 


312 Van Til, Het eerste boek der psalmen, 89-105. 

313  Cocceius, "Commentarius in Psalmos,” 2:1-552. 

314  Cocceius, Centum quinquaginta Psalmi. 

315 Hamer, Schrift-matige verklaringe [EBT 53:610]; Groenewegen, Davids harpe [EBT 50:539]. 
316 Ridderus, Schriftuerlyck licht, 2:483-1104. On Ridderus, see Schaap, Franciscus Ridderus. 
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within the Cocceian camp, as is quite obvious from Van Til's cursory remarks 
about the Van Giffen affair in the Inleydinge (see above), implying that he did 
not endorse this preacher's more extreme assertions, even if he did his best to 
shelter him from the blame of the Zevenwouden classis. 

Van Til's comments on Psalm 8 follow the typical pattern applied through- 
out his commentary. He opens with (1) some general introductory remarks con- 
cerning the form and content of the Psalm. Then, he presents his readers with 
(2) an analysis of the Psalm's structure which is followed by (3) a verse-by-verse 
exposition of the words and phrases which is the most extensive part. The two 
final sections deal with (4) the "fulfillment of this prophetic Psalm of praise" 
and (5) its use for the Old and New Testament church. 

As is evident from the introduction, there is one key question that, accord- 
ing to Van Til, determines the interpretation of the whole Psalm. This ques- 
tion concerns the identity of the “son of man" mentioned in verse 5. While 
according to the “Jewish masters,” this phrase refers either to the human race in 
general, only to the first human beings, or restored humanity, Christian inter- 
preters cannot fail to see that David is speaking prophetically about none other 
than Jesus Christ. In Van Til's view, a thoroughly Christocentric interpretation 
is required by the text, whose words and phrases taken in their "full force" can- 
not find their fulfillment in mere human beings.*!” These assertions are firmly 
in line with various principles stated in the Inleydinge. Moreover, they leave 
no doubt that Van Til has little sympathy for the more literal, historicist inter- 
pretation according to which this Psalm speaks about God's benevolent provi- 
dence towards mankind and can only be applied to Christ indirectly, that is, 
by way of "accommodation."?!? In Van Til's view, such a reading falls short of a 
consistently Christian hermeneutic as taught by Christ himself as well as the 
Apostles in the New Testament. 

Having identified Christ as the "son of man" in verse 5, Van Til goes on to 
explain this Psalm verse-by-verse, as a prophecy about Christ's work and his 
kingdom. Accordingly, the opening exclamation “O Jehovah, our Lord, how 
majestic is your name in all the earth!” is not understood as a word of praise 


317 Van Til, Het eerste boek der psalmen, 89-90. By arguing that the words themselves neces- 
sitate a Christological interpretation, Van Til implicitly also rejects a prominent stream 
in medieval hermeneutics according to which some Old Testament texts have a double 
literal sense, one referring to the immediate context of the writer and the other to New 
Testament realities. This approach was advocated most prominently by Nicholas of Lyra 
( 1349). See Van Liere, An Introduction, 136-37. 

318 For this interpretation, see Ames, Lectiones, 91-101; Brakel, Davids Hallelu-jah. Cf. also 
Van Asselt, "Quid est homo,” 135-47. In this article, Van Asselt argues that Cocceius's 
Christological interpretation deviates from the literal reading of Calvin. 
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describing David's own experience in his day. Instead, it is read as a prophecy 
of New Testament times, when, through the proclamation of the Apostles, the 
Gospel is made known not only in Israel, but in all the world.?!? The “mouths 
of children and infants" mentioned in verse 3 are taken both in a plain literal 
sense as referring to the children praising Jesus in the temple (Matt 21:15) and 
metaphorically as pointing to the uneducated state of the first disciples.?20 

The most central part of this Psalm for Van Til is undoubtedly verse 6, in 
which he sees a prophetic prediction of Christ's humiliation and exaltation.??! 
At the end, he also engages in some emblematic explanation of the various 
animals mentioned in verses 8 and 9. For instance, the sheep symbolize nor- 
mal members of the church. while the oxen are taken as an image of church 
ministers laboring for the Gospel.??? These few highlights from Van Til's com- 
mentary on Psalm 8 illustrate clearly the nature of his Christocentric exegesis, 
for which he laid the theoretical foundations in his Inleydinge. 

For the most part, Van Til’s interpretation runs parallel to that of Cocceius 
and later Cocceians. However, there is also a notable exception, which concerns 
the strong eschatological emphasis clearly present in Cocceius's commentary.?23 
This emphasis had gained much prominence in Van Giffen's sermon about 
"the yet to be expected glory of the church in the final days" based on 
Psalm 8:10. In Van Til's commentary, however, this aspect recedes almost 
completely into the background. To be sure, he writes elaborately about the 
reign of Christ as a consequence of his exaltation, but this description lacks 
an eschatological focus. Even in the final part, where he summarizes the use 
of this Psalm for the New Testament church, he does not mention the hope 
of a more glorious future.??^ While this observation does not mean that he 
abandoned this expectation, it could very well be that he deliberately chose 
to exercise more caution in this regard after having witnessed the Friesland 
debates in the 1680s.225 


319 VanTil, Het eerste boek der psalmen, 94. 
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8.5.2  Moses's Song about the Divinity of Christ and the Triumph of 
the Church 

Seven years after the first volume of Van Til's Psalm commentary had rolled 
from the presses, his first prophetic commentary appeared in Leiden. In fact, 
the Phosphorus propheticus from 1700 was a massive volume of almost a thou- 
sand pages comprising three works: A commentary on the so-called Song of 
Moses (Deuteronomy 32:1-43), an exposition of the Book of Habakkuk, and a 
lengthy dissertation on the exact day of Christ's birth.326 

In the preface to this volume, Van Til explicitly refers to his Inleydinge, not- 
ing that the present commentaries were written for his Dordrecht students 
with a view to demonstrating the right application of his hermeneutical rules 
set forth in this earlier work.32” No doubt, an in-depth analysis of the two-fold 
commentary in the Phosphorus propheticus could yield many insights into 
Van Til’s prophetic exegesis. However, given the constraints of this chapter, a 
brief look at his exposition of the Song of Moses will have to suffice. 

First, it should be noted that Van Til was not the first Cocceian to engage 
with this Old Testament text. Already in 1650, none other than Cocceius him- 
self had discussed Deuteronomy 32 as a central part of his Ad ultima Mosis.?28 
Starting with the publication of this work, the Song of Moses occupied a prom- 
inent role in Cocceian prophetic theology. Van Til explains this special position 
by pointing out that this text marks the "beginning of the articles of prophetic 
doctrine.” In the Bible, this very first prophetic “compendium” serves as the 
basis and major reference point for many Psalms as well as the writings com- 
posed by later Prophets.329 

Van Til's commentary begins with an introduction discussing general ques- 
tions like authorship, occasion and time of composition, structure, poetic 
form, scope, and logic of the argument.??? Then, he goes on to comment on the 
text, divided into three major sections ("scenes"). In the first section (vs. 1-18) 
entitled "scene of reproach" (scena correptionis), Van Til identifies the voice of 
Moses portraying a “decadent generation of the Israelite people which is guilty 


he writes about the prevailing “apocalyptic interpretation” in Van Til’s commentary, 
which reads the Psalms as referring primarily to the times of Christ while being “modest” 
when it comes to establishing a connection with later history. See Diestel, Geschichte des 
Alten Testamentes, 429-30. 
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of rejecting and slaying the rock of salvation.” The second section (vs. 19-28) 
with the title “scene of condemnation” (scena condemnationis) introduces 
Moses as a herald "stepping forth from God's court as it were" in order to pro- 
nounce “the divine sentence passed against these infidels.” The third and final 
section (vs. 29-43) in Van Til's reading of the Song of Moses is the “scene on the 
eventual emergence of the kingdom of Christ" (scena ultimae regni Christi evec- 
tionis). This latter title already provides some evidence as to where the overall 
thrust of this interpretation is headed. 

In line with his interpretation of Psalm 8, Van Til advocates a reading of 
the Song of Moses which finds the fulfillment of this prophetic text in events 
related to the person and work of Christ. Accordingly, the decadent genera- 
tion reproached in the first scene is taken as a prophetic description of the 
Jewish people at the time of Jesus's ministry. When Moses writes about Jacob 
"scoffing at the Rock of his salvation" (v. 15), this refers to Israel's rejection of 
Jesus. Furthermore, the divine verdict depicted in the second scene finds its 
historical fulfillment in the Roman invasion of Israel, which culminated in the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple in 70 AD. Finally, the third scene is taken 
as an account of Christ's judgment on the Christians' enemies at the end of 
time, with the very last verse describing the final period of history in which the 
vindicated church enjoys a glorious existence on earth.3?! 

To be sure, Van Til is perfectly aware of other approaches that differ from 
his Christological reading. For each scene, he discusses whether it could refer 
to another period of time. For instance, there is the possibility of reading the 
verdict of destruction and exile in the second scene as a prediction of the 
Babylonian invasion and captivity. However, Van Til rejects this interpretation 
as inconsistent with the full meaning of the text.?? Likewise, he deals quite 
extensively with alternatives to his eschatological understanding of the vin- 
dication and triumph depicted in the third scene. Yet, again, he emphasizes 
that the text taken in its full and proper meaning cannot find its fulfillment in 
preliminary victories (like the return from Babylonian captivity) but must refer 
to Christ's ultimate judgment and victory.333 

Van Til's Christological interpretation of the Song of Moses has another 
aspect that goes beyond recognizing Christ as the predicted agent of final judg- 
ment. According to Van Til, careful exegesis will reveal that this text does not 
only speak about Christ's work, but also about his person. This point is made 
explicitly in a brief excursus following Van Til's exposition of the second scene. 


331 See Van Til, 3-6. 
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There, he makes the case that the severity of judgment pronounced on unbe- 
lieving Israel also implies a strong abiding warning for those “who deny the 
deity of the salvific rock"?3^ Accordingly, Van Til states that it is the “main 
point" (scopus) and "goal" ( finis) intended by the Holy Spirit "to assert faith in 
the divinity of the future redeemer.”335 


8.5.3 Malachi Prophesying about the Times of Jesus 
Van Til's commentary on the Book of Malachi appeared in 1701, one year after 
the publication of the Phosphorus propheticus. Originally, it was intended to be 
included in the Phosphorus propheticus, if the addition of another 450 pages 
had not exceeded the “proper bounds" of this volume.°% As he explains in the 
preface, his three commentaries on the Song of Moses, Habakkuk, and Malachi 
formed a trilogy, covering the very beginning of prophetic speech in Israel, 
moving on to a notable prophet in the middle, and concluding with the very 
last of the Old Testament prophets.??? These three prophetic texts agree in that 
they all portray the people of Israel as a sinful nation summoned before the 
divine judgment seat where the reprobate are threatened with utter damna- 
tion while the elect are comforted with the hope of Christ's future kingdom.338 
In addition to explaining his selection of texts, Van Til also states why he 
chose to publish these commentaries in Latin. After all, his Inleydinge as well 
as his Psalms commentary were written in the Dutch vernacular. He gives two 
reasons for this choice. First, he wrote in Latin “for the benefit of foreigners,” 
who had urged him to do so. Second, these commentaries were based on Latin 
lecture notes he had prepared for his "private classes" (collegia privata). So, 
also for pragmatic reasons, Latin was the logical choice.39 These remarks tes- 
tify to a two-fold transition in Van Til's work of prophetic exegesis. First, after 
his move to Dordrecht and his appointment at the Gymnasium Illustre there, 
his prophetic theology became the subject of academic discourse and refine- 
ment. Second, with the shift to the Latin language, Van Til's prophetic theology 
became much more widely accessible to a non-Dutch-speaking audience, be it 
within the Republic or elsewhere.?40 
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The Malachi commentary begins with some preliminary remarks about 
the book as a whole, covering, among other things, the identity of its author, 
time of composition, and divine authority. The most interesting section in this 
introduction, however, is the part wherein Van Til discusses the “time to which 
this scene [i.e., Malachi's account] corresponds." There, he notes: "Interpreters 
generally assume that Malachi rages against the vices of his time and high- 
lights the corrupt state of the Jewish people among which he himself lived 
while calling his fellow countrymen to repentance.’34! Van Til does not deny 
that this hypothesis has some merit. Yet, he argues that a more careful read- 
ing of this book leads to the conclusion that Malachi prophetically portrays 
the condition of Israel four hundred years later, that is, at the time of John the 
Baptist immediately before the public ministry of Christ. 

This prophetic reading of Malachi, Van Til is quick to add, is by no means 
novel. He refers to the very similar approach found in a commentary by the 
Saumur theologian Louis Cappel (1585-1658).3^? According to Van Til, there 
are at least three observations that should compel any careful exegete to opt 
for this interpretation. First, the present tense used by Malachi to describe the 
sending of the “messenger” (Mal 3:1) which is a reference to the ministry of 
John the Baptist. Second, Malachi's accusations against the Priests, Levites, and 
the people as a whole do not fully match the sins committed by his own con- 
temporaries. Yet, they do correspond to the later generation that became guilty 
of dismissing John the Baptist's call to repentance and ultimately of rejecting 
Christ himself. Third, the judgment predicted by Malachi as exceedingly immi- 
nent does not correspond to any event in Malachi's own day, but must refer to 
the destruction of the Jewish polity by Roman armies in the first century A p.243 

Thus, for Van Til, it is clearly evident from the text itself that it was the inten- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to provide the people of Israel with a prophetic descrip- 
tion of their condition at the time of Christ's coming. For the elect at that time, 
this description was to serve as an “instrument of their conversion" and a “reas- 
surance of the soul against seducers.” The reprobate, on the other hand, were 
to be rendered inexcusable for the crimes committed in spite of the prophetic 
warnings and irrespective of the detailed predictions concerning their deeds 
and circumstances.?^^ 
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Van Til's unconventional approach to the Book of Malachi as a prophetic 
portrayal of future events rather than a description of the prophet's present 
reality yields various remarkable exegetical twists. One of them concerns 
Malachi's charge of faithlessness brought against the people because “Judah 
[...] has married the daughter of a foreign god" (Mal 2:11). The standard interpre- 
tation of this text, propounded, for instance, by John Calvin, was that Malachi 
reproves his fellow Israelites who—after having returned from Babylonian 
exile—again mingled with gentiles by marrying foreign women.3*5 

Van Til rejected this reading, arguing that the sin of marrying foreign 
women was no longer prevalent in Israel after the reforms enacted by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. Moreover, he points out that the text does not speak about many 
daughters in the plural, but only one, which corresponds to "Judah" (in the 
singular). Therefore, Malachi cannot be speaking about individual Jews enter- 
ing into illicit marriages with foreign women. Instead, the text must refer to a 
covenant between the people of Judah and a foreign nation.?46 Since Malachi 
speaks prophetically about the days of Christ, this marriage covenant men- 
tioned in Malachi 2:1 must be a reference to the Jewish settlement with the 
Roman empire.?47 


8.5.4 The Emblematic Meaning of Four-Footed Animals 

The final example of Van Til's prophetic exegesis comes from a rather peculiar 
work entitled Zoologia Sacra (“Sacred Zoology") published in 1714, less than a 
year after Van Til's death. It was included in a volume edited by one of Van Til's 
former students, the Amsterdam minister Herman van de Wall (1672-1733).348 
In addition to the Zoologia, this volume also included Van Til's commentary on 
the biblical description of the Mosaic Tabernacle in Exodus 25-30 which was 
prefaced by Van de Wall's account of Van Til's life and works. As Van de Wall 
explains, his edition of the Zoologia was based on multiple transcripts written 
down by Van Til’s Dordrecht students in the middle of the 1690s. 

Originally, Van Til intended this text to be part of an extensive "System of 
Sacred Antiquities" (Systema Antiquitatum sacrarum) encompassing four vol- 
umes, which would in turn cover (1) a chorography of ancient Israel, (2) the 
Jewish people's polity and history, (3) its religion, and (4) its economy. As it 
turned out, however, Van Til discarded this project. Only some select subjects 


345 See CO 44:446-49. In line with this interpretation, some Reformed exegetes in the seven- 
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related to the first volume made their way into the Dordrecht lecture hall. 
One of them led to the publication of the Zoologia, a detailed account of all 
four-footed animals mentioned in the Old Testament. What makes this account 
relevant for the present chapter is that Van Til does not discuss these animals 
from a literal, zoological vantage point only, but he also elaborates on their 
emblematic meaning.?^? As is evident from the discussion of Psalm 8 above, 
emblematic meanings played an important role in Van Til's prophetic theology. 

The Zoologia begins with a brief introduction concerning the fourfold dis- 
tinction, prevalent among the “Hebrews,” according to which the animal king- 
dom is divided into the quadrupeds (quadrupedia), the birds (volucria), the fish 
(natantia), and the reptiles (reptilia). The quadrupeds, in turn, are distinguished 
into tame (mansueta) and wild (fera).°° This latter distinction determines the 
structure of the Zoologia. In the first section, Van Til covers ten tame four-footed 
animals,?*! while section two is devoted to descriptions of seventeen wild 
quadrupeds.?°? For each animal, Van Til discusses the etymology of its Hebrew 
name, its nature, use, merits, and defects, as well as its emblematic meaning.?53 
One brief example is in order to elucidate Van Til's approach, particularly with 
respect to how he arrived at the emblematic meaning. 

This example is taken from the category of tame quadrupeds and concerns 
the camel.35 Its name, Van Til maintains, is probably derived from the Hebrew 
root 553 meaning "to give thoroughly,” which refers to the particular useful- 
ness of these animals in ancient times. Citing various ancient sources, Van Til 
explains that camels were used not only to transport goods, but also to wage 
war, and even for racing. There are five particular qualities that should be noted: 
Camels are tractable, teachable, fertile, allegiant, and chaste. These “uses” and 
“qualities” are crucial for Van Til's endeavor to determine the emblematic 
meaning of camels. 

The fact that camels do indeed harbor emblematic meaning is evident from 
two passages in the Book of Isaiah where, in Van Til's reading, the influx of 
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camels and dromedaries into the new Jerusalem symbolizes the conversion of 
the gentile nations towards the end of time. More specifically, camels must be 
understood to represent Arab and Persian Muslims, who are well-known for 
rearing and domesticating these animals. This emblematic connection, Van Til 
argues, can be substantiated through a proper consideration of the Muslim 
peoples' character. First, compared to the ferocity of the barbaric pagans, 
Muslims have the character of a “domesticated” people by virtue of their reli- 
gious convictions, which Mohammed took over from Judaism and Christianity. 
Second, Muslims resemble ruminating camels in that they ruminate on the 
metaphysical truths concerning God, his attributes, works, and decrees. Third, 
the impurity ascribed to camels in the Mosaic law due to their undivided hoofs 
(Lev 1:4) corresponds emblematically to the "impurity" of the Muslim peo- 
ples, who proved to be “inconstant” and "instable" when, in their origin, they 
deviated from the Christian faith. Another set of emblematic connections can 
be established based on the camels' usefulness (utilitas) mentioned above. In 
the Bible, peoples of the east often play an important role as skilled warriors 
in divinely appointed wars against the church's enemies. Moreover, there are 
various qualities in camels which, according to Van Til, have a parallel in the 
Muslim peoples' character (e.g., the ability to endure hard labor with a relent- 
less mind). 

This brief example of Van Til's emblematic interpretation of camels was the 
final example from Van Til's works on biblical interpretation related to pro- 
phetic theology. Due to the constraints of this chapter, a more comprehensive 
analysis of these works was not possible. Yet, these few representative exam- 
ples provide a good glimpse into the way in which Van Til put his hermeneuti- 
cal principles into practice. The following, final section will be devoted to a 
controversy towards the very end of Van Til's life in which he, once again, took 
up his pen to defend his exegetical method in the face of fierce criticism. 


8.6 The De Joncourt Controversy 


Before this chapter reaches its conclusion in the following section, a few 
remarks are in order concerning a fierce controversy that stood at the end of 
Van Til's academic career, and that was very much related to the Cocceian proj- 
ect of prophetic theology.*5> This controversy was triggered by a polemic trea- 
tise written in French and issued anonymously in 1707 by the rather obscure 
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Amsterdam printer Zacharie Chastelain.?96 Its author was Pierre de Joncourt, 
the minister of the Walloon church in The Hague. 

In four fictional conversations between “Philalethe” (representing orthodoxy 
according to De Joncourt), “Neophile” (a proponent of Cocceius's method), 
and "Eudoxe" (an allegedly impartial seeker of truth), De Joncourt discusses 
(1) the origins of the differences between Voetian and Cocceian hermeneutics, 
(2) the issue of Old Testament typology, (3) emblematic interpretations, and 
(4) the seven periods of church history. Thus, it is clear that this work was con- 
ceived as another contribution to the prolonged debates that had started in the 
previous century. De Joncourt apparently sensed a strong urge to uphold what 
he considered the Voetian method of interpretation over against the Cocceian 
^novelties" particularly in the area of prophetic theology. Accordingly, the 
De Joncourt Controversy has been characterized as a distinct “phase” in the 
eighty-year-long conflict between Voetians and Cocceians.?57 

Van Til reacted to De Joncourt's polemics in a Latin treatise with the tell- 
ing title Antidotum viperinis morsibus D. J. oppositum ("Antidote against the 
viper bites of D. J.").358 In the preface of this book addressed to the States of 
Holland and West Friesland, Van Til made very clear that he objected not only 
to De Joncourt's arguments, but more fundamentally to the way in which his 
opponent framed the discussion. Far from continuing the older discussions of 
the previous century, Van Til maintained, De Joncourt created a "vastly differ- 
ent" conflict.?5? While claiming to uphold the Voetian position, De Joncourt 
actually promoted a radical approach indebted much more to John Spencer 
and Hugo Grotius than to Voetius and his allies. Following Spencer, he rejected 
the traditional concept of Old Testament typology, while Grotius inspired him 
to adopt a literalist reading of Jewish prophecy, according to which the proph- 
ets’ predictions never reach beyond the history of ancient Israel.360 

In both areas of typology and prophetic interpretation, Van Til argued, 
De Joncourt adopted a standpoint that is opposed not only to Cocceianism, 
but also to the Voetian heritage he claimed as his own. In fact, Van Til went 
as far as arguing that De Joncourt's standpoint falls beyond the confessional 
bounds of the Reformed Church and should therefore be censored by the 
proper authorities.?6! This assessment was shared by the Walloon churches, 
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who suspended De Joncourt from his pastoral duties until he recanted his devi- 
ant views at the Haarlem synod in September 1708.36? These events, together 
with Van Til's remarks, raise the question whether De Joncourt’s polemics truly 
stood in the Voetian tradition. If the Walloon minister indeed adopted a much 
more radical position (as Van Til claimed), then it would be misleading to char- 
acterize the De Joncourt controversy simply as the final *phase" in the conflict 
between the Cocceian and Voetian factions.3® 

For the purpose of the present chapter, Van Til's writings against De Joncourt 
are valuable as they present (albeit in a polemic context) the late Leiden pro- 
fessor's position on some major aspects related to prophetic theology. For 
one, Van Til defended the classic typological reading of Old Testament cere- 
monies and historical events against the criticisms advanced by De Joncourt 
and Spencer.36* While typology was certainly not unique to the Cocceian 
approach, it was of crucial importance to Van Til as it facilitated a strongly 
Christocentric reading of Old Testament texts. To be sure, typology was not the 
only way by which Cocceius and his followers sought to ascertain deeper layers 
of meaning in biblical texts. They also made use of allegorical and emblematic 
interpretations, which were, however, equally suspicious from the perspective 
of De Joncourt’s literalism. Thus, Van Til also set out to defend this aspect of 
Cocceian hermeneutics while admitting that not all of Cocceius's allegorical or 
emblematic interpretations were equally convincing.°65 

The final chapters of the Antidotum address some key aspects of Cocceian 
prophetic theology disputed by De Joncourt. There, Van Til once again sum- 
marizes his case for the sevenfold division of church history, which had figured 
so prominently in the Inleydinge;,?96 before he responds to De Joncourt's claim 
that detailed prophetic predictions of future events are in conflict with sane 
reason. According to Van Til, this assertion stands in the tradition of Grotius's 
historicism, which fails to appreciate the nature of biblical prophecy. Relating 
Old Testament predictions to New Testament individuals and events is not 
only permitted, but even demanded by sound principles of interpretation.367 


362 See the Extrait des articles resolus au synode des eglises wallonnes |...] des Pais-Bas, assem- 
blé a Haarlem le 6. septembre 1708 [...]. A l'égard de l'affaire de mr. de Joncourt, 1708 (KB, The 
Hague, Kw Pflt 15739). 

363 In this regard, it should also be noted that the Voetian minister Jacobus Fruytier (1659- 
1731) published a treatise in which he thanked Van Til and Johannes d'Outrein for their 
opposition against De Joncourt's polemics. See his Dank-adresse. 

364 Van Til, Antidotum, 27-59. 

365 Van Til, 59-77. 

366 Van Til, 78-86. 

367 Van Til, 86-100. 
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The Antidotum ends with two chapters in which Van Til discusses several con- 
crete examples of Cocceian prophetic exegesis.369 From these chapters as well 
as the treatise as a whole, it is clear that the Leiden professor was still very 
much committed to defending this project. In fact, if anything, the DeJoncourt 
controversy bolstered his resolve to uphold the Cocceian approach against the 
resurgence of Grotian tendencies within the Reformed community. 


8.7 Summary and Conclusions 


In this chapter, key aspects of Van Til’s “prophetic theology” were analyzed 
against the background of Cocceius’s pioneering work as well as the discus- 
sions in the latter part of the seventeenth century. The focus was primarily 
on Van Til's Inleydinge, in which he set forth his hermeneutical principles and 
defended the Cocceian approach against the various onslaughts coming from 
Henricus Brinck and the Zevenwouden Classis. In many ways, this defense ties 
in with the irenic strategy as developed in Salems vrede with a focus on dis- 
tinguishing the actual Cocceian position from the caricature of its critics and 
emphasizing that the remaining differences are rather negligible. 

Like Cocceius, Van Til staunchly defends a thoroughly Christological read- 
ing of prophetic texts, claiming that this is clearly the approach taught by the 
Apostles in the New Testament. While the natural (literal) meaning of the text 
must serve as the basis for interpretation, exegetes must be prepared to take 
biblical words and phrases in the widest possible sense, with the context being 
the major limiting factor. This “maximalist approach” is required by God’s 
attribute of wisdom and must be upheld, particularly in the face of Socinian 
reductionism. 

Following Cocceius, Van Til maintains that the prophets did not only speak 
about the times of Christ, but also about all of church history until the final 
judgment. With Cocceius, this history can legitimately and with solid bibli- 
cal grounds be divided into seven periods. However, Van Til makes clear that 
this sevenfold division is not to be mistaken as the essence of the Cocceian 
approach. 

Based on the findings in this chapter, some remarks are in order as to the 
results of previous scholarship mentioned in the introduction. First, it can be 
noted that Van der Wall's claim regarding the primary importance of the apol- 
ogetic motive behind the development of Cocceian prophetic theology does 
not apply to Van Til. While there are certainly traces of apologetic concern 


368  VanTil, 100-121. 
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in the Inleydinge, they are not predominant. Instead, much like in Cocceius, 
they stand next to ethical (faithfulness in times of trial), ecclesiological (true 
church vs. kingdom of the Anti-Christ), and elenctic motives (convince Jews 
of Jesus's messiahship). Thus, it appears that apologetic concern alone does 
not account for the development of Cocceian prophetic theology in the sev- 
enteenth century, even if it became a dominant aspect in the course of the 
eighteenth century. 

A shift towards a more “Grotian” approach, as some have identified in 
Van Til's younger contemporary Vitringa, cannot be observed in Van Til him- 
self. Quite to the contrary, Van Til defended Cocceius's Christocentrism and 
the related futurist approach until the very end of his career. What is more, 
he strongly repudiated the Grotian influences he observed in De Joncourt as 
a “dangerous novelty,” which is in clear deviation from Reformed orthodoxy 
and goes far beyond the (minor) differences between Voetian and Cocceian 
hermeneutics. If a Grotian shift indeed occurred among Cocceian prophetic 
theologians in the early eighteenth century, it was likely not facilitated by Van 
Til's work. 

How about Van Asselt's and De Jong’s assertion, according to which the arrival 
of emblematic theology is indicative of a shift from the salvation-historical 
approach in Cocceius towards a more a-historical method in later Cocceians? 
This theory also cannot be substantiated by the analysis of Van Til's work in 
this chapter. It is clear from the Psalms commentary and the Zoologia Sacra 
that Van Til developed a keen interest in emblematic meanings early on in his 
professorial career, an interest that might have very well been stimulated by 
his reading of Cocceius's work. In any case, the exemplary investigation pro- 
vided here did not yield any evidence that his endeavors in this area went at 
the expense of the history-oriented nature of his prophetic theology. Quite to 
the contrary, it seems that for Van Til, discerning emblematic meanings in pro- 
phetic texts helped to establish the connection between Old Testament proph- 
ecy and New Testament fulfillment. 


CHAPTER 9 


Federal Theology 


9.1 Introduction 


In the secondary literature on Cocceianism there is probably no other char- 
acteristic that is mentioned more often and more consistently than that of 
“covenant theology" or "federal theology"! This strong focus does not come 
as a surprise, since Cocceius's reputation as the "father of federal theology"? 
has an established history going back to the nineteenth century. Since then, 
Cocceius's theology has continually attracted scholarly attention. After 
Gottlob Schrenk's seminal study from 1923)? the twentieth century saw no 
less than three attempts to formulate a comprehensive account of the Leiden 
theologian's thought. Among these studies, Van Asselt's Utrecht dissertation 
from 1988*—subsequently revised and translated into English?—figures most 
prominently. In recent years, it has served consistently as a reference point 
for more detailed investigations into specific aspects of Cocceius's federal 
approach. Such studies have been facilitated since 2016 by an English transla- 
tion of Cocceius's most important work related to covenant theology. 

Over time, various interpretations of Cocceius's theology have emerged. The 
predominant approach in the secondary literature strongly highlights the his- 
torical character of Cocceius's thinking? Already in the nineteenth century, 
scholars began to argue that Cocceius's covenant theology marks the break- 
through towards a historical understanding of divine revelation, overcom- 
ing the static dogmatism of scholasticism and ultimately paving the way for 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment progressivism.? In making this argument, 


1 In this study, the two terms will be used interchangeably. 

2 See, for instance, Bohl, Von der Rechtfertigung, 59. A more recent example of this character- 
ization is found in Büsser, Heinrich Bullinger, 1:235. 

3 Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund. 

4 Asselt, "Amicitia Dei" The other two major studies are McCoy, "The Covenant Theology of 
Johannes Cocceius" and Faulenbach, Weg und Ziel. 

5 Van Asselt, Federal Theology. 

6 See Lee, Johannes Cocceius; Woo, The Promise of the Trinity; and Carmichael, A Continental 
View. 

7 Cocceius, The Doctrine of the Covenant and Testament of God. A modern translation in Dutch 
has already been available for three decades: Cocceius, De leer van het verbond. 
See the section on the "state of Cocceius research" in Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 216. 

9 See, for instance, Diestel, "Studien zur Föderaltheologie,” 209—76. 
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they pointed to Cocceius's understanding of "salvation history" based on his 
peculiar “doctrine of the abrogations.” This doctrine entails that the original 
covenant between God and humanity (i.e., the covenant of works) is “abro- 
gated" in five "steps" (gradus) leading human beings to eternal salvation.!° 
When these steps are interpreted as distinct consecutive phases, a dynamic 
view of salvation history emerges. According to Schrenk, this dynamic is 
related to the successive expansion of God's kingdom in the course of history. 

Another perspective on the role of historical development in Cocceius's 
thought advanced by Grete Möller focuses on his doctrine of the image of God 
(imago Dei). According to Möller, Cocceius deviated from traditional ortho- 
doxy in that he did not believe that Adam and Eve, having been created in 
the divine image, originally enjoyed an ideal state of blessed communion with 
their maker. Instead, Cocceius maintained that the original image of God must 
be seen merely as a point of departure for a historical development towards 
consummate perfection, a development in which the fall into sin is no lon- 
ger a “radical break" but merely an episode.!* According to Anselm Schubert, 
this Cocceian concept of original perfectibility can be seen as a precursor to 
Enlightenment anthropology insofar as it introduces *an element of temporal- 
ity and self-activity."!3 

A similar connection between Cocceius and enlightenment thought was 
posited by Arnold Stolzenburg. According to him, seventeenth-century cov- 
enant theology purported the idea of independent human beings entering 
into divine covenants of their own accord. Tying in with this understanding, 
later enlightenment thinkers would develop their Deist concept of “autono- 
mous man.” Another aspect highlighted by Stolzenburg is the dominant role of 
the covenant of works based on the notion of natural law which, in his view, 
sets the tone for all of salvation history. Therefore, humanity's natural abilities 
gained center stage even under the covenant of grace. For Stolzenburg, ratio- 
nalism was the inevitable, yet tragic, consequence of these developments.!* 

This critical assessment of Cocceius's covenant theology was shared and 
perpetuated for the most part also by Karl Barth!5 who, in addition, drew his 
readers' attention to Cocceius's understanding of the eternal, intra-trinitarian 


io This doctrine is explained at length in the Summa Doctrinae. For a summary, see Cocceius, 
Summa Doctrinae, 51-52. The various interpretations are presented in Van Asselt, “The 
Doctrine of the Abrogations,” 101-16. 

11 See, for instance, Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund, 134. 

12 Müller “Féderalismus,” 407-13. 

13 Schubert, Das Ende der Sünde, 135. 

14 See Stolzenburg, Die Theologie des Jo. Franc. Buddeus, 321—78. 

15 See Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, 1v /1, 62—68. 
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contract between God the Father and God the Son as the basis for the salvific 
work of Christ in history. This concept of the so-called “covenant of redemp- 
tion" (pactum salutis), Barth maintained, must be rejected as a dogmatic 
“mythology” incompatible with the classic Reformed doctrine of the Trinity as 
it introduces into the Godhead a dualism of two wills that have to be concili- 
ated, as it were, by means of negotiation.!6 

Starting in the middle of the twentieth century, a new strand of research 
emerged that adopts a more favorable tone, tends to forgo the “historical inter- 
pretation" of Cocceius's federalism, and shows appreciation for the pactum 
salutis doctrine. In this line, Charles McCoy described Cocceius's covenant 
theology as an attempt to conceptualize the relationship between God and 
humanity as a dialogue. This covenantal dialogue starts in eternity with the 
intra-trinitarian agreement and plays itself out in history as a series of divine 
initiatives and human responses, starting with creation and leading towards 
consummation. Unlike other interpreters of Cocceius's thought, McCoy does 
not posit an inherent tension between the covenant of works and the covenant 
of grace but sees these two covenants as different phases in the overarching 
redemptive dialogue.!” 

A similar argument for the basic harmony of Cocceius's covenantal scheme 
is also found in Heiner Faulenbach’s study from 1973. However, Faulenbach 
goes further in repudiating the older “historical interpretation.” According to 
him, the innovative factor in Cocceius's thought does not consist in an unprec- 
edented awareness of salvation-historical developments, but in his consistently 
Christological epistemology rooted in the intra-trinitarian pactum salutis.!? 

Not unlike McCoy and Faulenbach, Barth's former assistant, Eberhard 
Busch went against the grain of previous scholarship when he asserted that 
federal theology in its Cocceian form did not imply the perennial predomi- 
nance of nature over grace. Instead, Busch maintains, covenant theologians 
like Cocceius were primarily concerned with the covenant of grace and even 
strove to portray the covenant of works as pointing towards this gracious 
arrangement. Accordingly, Busch does not subscribe to Stolzenburg's thesis 
concerning the Pelagian tendencies in Cocceius's anthropology. Even if some 
later forms of federal theology facilitated the emergence of enlightenment 
thinking, this development was not an inevitable consequence of Cocceius's 
approach.!9 


16 Barth, rv /1, 68-70. 

17 McCoy, “The Covenant Theology of Johannes Cocceius,’ 279-319. 
18 Faulenbach, Weg und Ziel, 162. 

19 Busch, “Der Beitrag und Ertrag der Fóderaltheologie;' 171-90. 
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Van Asselt's most recent attempt to formulate a comprehensive analysis 
of Cocceius's covenant theology proceeds from a detailed analysis of previ- 
ous scholarship, which he divides into an “evolutionary model” focusing on 
the salvation-historical aspects (Móller, Barth, Schrenk, et al.) and a “synthetic 
model" highlighting the eternal elements in Cocceius's thought, such as pre- 
destination and Christology (McCoy and Faulenbach). Van Asselt finds both 
of these models wanting insofar as they fail to do justice to the complexity 
of Cocceius's thought. Moreover, in his view, they miss a crucial element, 
namely, the pneumatological dimensions of Cocceius's theology. According to 
Van Asselt, it is the pervasive role of the Holy Spirit that allows for a proper inte- 
gration of the salvation-historical dimension and the eternal aspects related 
to the order of salvation (ordo salutis).?° 

In comparison with the extensive scholarly literature on Cocceius's fed- 
eral theology outlined just now, the state of research on the Leiden theolo- 
gian's pupils is rather humble. Some research has been conducted on Herman 
Witsius?! and Johann Heinrich Heidegger (1633-1698)? both of whom were 
influenced to a greater or lesser extent by Cocceius's federalism, but neither 
studied under Cocceius himself. To date, the impressive federal theologies 
written from a decidedly Cocceian standpoint by renowned theologians like 
Burman?? and Braun?^ remain largely unexplored. Likewise, Van Til's cov- 
enantal thought has received no more than superficial attention despite the 
fact that his dogmatic Compendium was praised as “most suitable in order to 
get to know Reformed dogmatics" representing the "ripe fruit, the net yield 
of the Dutch school; an organic confluence of scholasticism, federalism, and 
Cartesianism."25 

The present chapter seeks to contribute towards a better understanding of 
Cocceian federal theology at the beginning of the eighteenth century, more 
than three decades after Cocceius's untimely death. In the following analy- 
sis of Van Til's understanding of the covenant, the issues raised in Cocceius 
research summarized above will serve as a heuristic device, helping not only to 
ascertain the relationship between Van Til's approach and that of his famous 
teacher, but also to better understand Van Til's place in the historical devel- 
opment of covenantal thought at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Obviously, given the restraints of this chapter, this contribution must remain 


20 See Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 303-10. 
21 Van Genderen, Herman Witsius. 

22 Hutter, Der Gottesbund. 

23 Burman, Synopsis theologiae. 

24 Braun, Doctrina. 

25 Ebrard, Christliche Dogmatik, 1:87. 
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limited in many respects. It is to be hoped, however, that this preliminary 
investigation will serve as a springboard for other scholars to engage in more 
extensive studies in the future.26 


9.2 Van Til's Concept of Covenant 


9.21  VanTil's Compendium Theologiae Revelatae (1704) 
Among the many works published by Van Til, the Compendium Theologiae 
Revelatae ("Compendium on Revealed Theology," CTR) is the most important 
source when it comes to understanding his concept of *covenant" and its impli- 
cations for biblical exegesis as well as systematic theology. The cTR appeared 
in its definitive form in 1704 as the second part of the Theologiae utriusque 
compendium cum naturalis tum revelatae ("Compendium of both Natural and 
Revealed Theology”).2” With Van Til's explicit consent, Emanuel Eien, one 
of his former students, had published an independent edition one year ear- 
lier in Bern.?? However, this Swiss edition did not become widely distributed 
in other parts of Europe as no copies were made available at the Frankfurt 
Book Fair, the international hub of book selling at the time. Moreover, the 
text proved to be full of flaws due to a defective manuscript and misguided 
editorial interventions. Thus, Van Til had to rectify these errors for his own 
Leiden edition.?° 

Yet, as Van Til noted in the preface, even with these corrections, the CTR 
may not be what its readers might expect. Particularly when it comes to those 
sections dealing with contradicting positions, he refrains from presenting 
the discussions at any length. Instead, he merely points to key arguments or 
Bible texts, leaving it to the reader to complete the picture, as it were, by con- 
sulting additional literature.9? Consequently, he adds a list of recommended 
texts that deserve to be mentioned here as an indication of Van Til's own 


26 For some parts of this chapter, especially section 9.3, I draw on earlier research presented 
in my Master's thesis: "In via ad iustitiam et beatitudinem: Salomon van Til (1643-1713) 
über Gottes Bund mit dem ersten Menschen" (ETF Leuven, 2013). 

27 For more information on the unique two-fold structure of this work, see chapter 3. The 
first part ("Compendium on Natural Theology") is discussed in some detail in chapter 4. 
Cf. also Mangold, "Salomon van Til." 

28 Van Til, Yrorórwoç Ty ‘Yytavevtwy Aóyov. This edition includes a letter by Van Til in 
which he gives his approval, albeit hesitantly. 

29  VanTil, Compendium, CTR, *v. 

30 Cf. the critical remark in a review published in Le journal des sgavans 42 (1705): 1164: “Ces 
deux Traitez, et sur-tout le second [i.e the CTR], ne sont à proprement parler que des 
tables, où M. Van Til indique plutót les choses qu'il ne les explique." 
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theological background— not only in the area of federal theology. As general 
companions to his CTR he commends Walaeus's Loci Communes;?! Heidanus's 
Corpus Theologiae? Burman's Synopsis,?? and most importantly, Cocceius's two 
Summae.?* With this brief list, Van Til puts his own theological work first and 
foremost in the tradition of his predecessors at Leiden University in the seven- 
teenth century.?? In fact, he adds the remark that by publishing his dogmatic 
reflections in the CTR he hopes to demonstrate not only his irenic spirit but 
also his “orthodoxy in spreading the church's doctrine."96 

Where Van Til was clearly mistaken, however, was in his assessment regard- 
ing the impact of his work. While he expected that his book “would be con- 
sidered wastepaper after his death,”3” the reality was that his compendium 
remained in use as a textbook in Leiden? and over time underwent three 
reprints until 1734. What is more, there were also publishers outside the Dutch 
Republic who considered Van Til's work worthy of a reissue.?? The international 
impact of the cTR is also evident from the Exercitatio Anti-Tilliana, a rebuttal 
to Van Til's critique of Lutheran standpoints by the Wittenberg philosopher 
David Gertmann (11730).^? More than twenty years after the cTR first rolled 
from the presses, the German publisher of the 1726 edition still highly recom- 
mended this work, noting that "although it is small in extent, it is exceedingly 
rich in understanding, and very distinguished through its long use." 


31  Walaeus, “Loci.” 

32 Heidanus, Corpus. 

33 Burman, Synopsis theologiae. 

34 . Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae; Summa theologiae (1662). 

35 See Van Til, Compendium, CTR, “ar. His list of recommended literature for interconfes- 
sional polemics is of a more diverse composition. In addition to Cocceius's writings, he 
mentions works of Heidegger (against Tridentine Roman Catholic theology), Hoornbeeck 
(against Socinianism), Cloppenburg (against Remonstrantism and Anabaptism), and 
Alting (against Lutheranism). 

36  VanTil, CTR, “ar. 

37  VanTil, CTR, “ar. 

38 According to Sepp, it was Van Tils younger colleague Franciscus Fabricius (1663-1738) 
who continued to use Van Til's compendium in his dogmatics courses. See Sepp, Johannes 
Stinstra en zijn tijd, 163. 

39 In 1723, both parts of the twofold compendium were printed in Herborn by Johann 
Nikolaus Andreae (1664-1729), whereas only the second part (in the Bern edition from 
1703) was reissued in 1726 by the bookseller Joachim Wilde (11737) in Leipzig and 
Frankfurt. 

40  Gertmann, Exercitatio anti-tilliana. Gertmann seems to have had a keen interest in inter- 
confessional polemics. See also his Exercitatio Anti-Réelliana. 

41 _ Van Til, Compendium Theologiae, ad lectorem: "Celeberrimi Tillii Compendium Theologiae, 
mole quidem parvum, sensu vero uberrimo, et usu longe maximum." 
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Among the other dogmatic handbooks at the time, Van Til's CTR stood out 
not only for its conciseness, but also due to its somewhat peculiar method of 
presenting the dogmatic material. After a brief section of prolegomena, he 
divides his compendium into two major parts.^? The first part deals with God 
in his relation to fallen humankind. Here, the classic notion of the *highest 
good" (summum bonum) plays a central role. When Scripture speaks about 
God, Van Til maintains, it does not theorize about him in an absolute or 
abstract way, but always as related to his human creatures.^? This is evident in 
the names and attributes ascribed to God (ch. 1 and 2), as well as the doctrine 
of the Trinity (ch. 3), but most clearly in his works, including the divine decrees 
(ch. 4), creation (ch. 5), and providence (ch. 6). 

The second, more extensive part of the CTR reverses the perspective and 
focuses on humankind in relation to God. It is in this part that Van Til intro- 
duces the notion of covenant in general (ch. 1) before he goes on to discuss the 
covenant of works ( foedus operum) and its violation through sin (ch. 2 and 
3). Then he moves on to an initial discussion of the covenant of grace ( foedus 
gratiae, ch. 4) whose various aspects are then further unpacked in the sub- 
sequent chapters dealing with the promise of salvation (ch. 5), the mediator 
(ch. 6), the accomplishment (ch. 7) and application of salvation (ch. 8), divine 
calling and regeneration (ch. 9), justification (ch. 10), sanctification (ch. 11), 
preservation (ch. 12), internal and external sealing of the believers (ch. 13 and 
14), and their glorification (ch. 15). Finally, the CTR concludes with a discussion 
of the Church (ch. 16). 

In order to better understand the character of the cTR5 structure, it is 
instructive to briefly compare it to that of the other dogmatic works that Van Til 
explicitly recommended as companions to his own. The works by Walaeus and 
Heidanus follow the classic /ocí method in which the various subjects stand 
next to each other independently, without an overarching structuring prin- 
ciple. In his Summa doctrinae, on the other hand, Cocceius deviated from this 
method, attempting to organize various key aspects of Reformed dogmatics 
around the notion of ‘covenant. This inspired some of his pupils to compose 
comprehensive dogmatic textbooks, placing most if not all of theology into 
a thoroughly covenantal framework.^^ Other Cocceians, like Burman, opted 


42 There is an editorial inconsistency in the table of contents, where the praeliminaria are 
counted as an independent part, resulting in a threefold structure of the CTR. 

43 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 24. 

44 See, for instance, Witsius, De oeconomia. The Groningen professor Johannes Braun 
claimed to be the first to develop a thoroughly covenantal dogmatics. See Mangold, "The 
Doctrine of the Covenant of Works,” 267-82. 
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for a less radical approach, seeking to integrate an extensive discussion of the 
covenants into a more classic loci scheme. 

In the CTR, Van Til seems to take an approach different from the ones 
described above. By introducing an overarching structuring principle, he 
abandons the simple loci scheme. However, it is not a full-blown concept of 
covenant that forms the backbone of his dogmatics but the more fundamental 
notion of the divine-human relationship. The rationale behind this choice is 
found in Van Til's conviction that the existence of God and humanity's inher- 
ent directedness to its maker is evident to all humans through the light of rea- 
son. In his Compendium on Natural Theology, he had advocated and defended 
this point at great length. Thus, by structuring his Revealed Theology in line 
with these ontological presuppositions, he highlights that Christian doctrine 
derived from Scripture at its very root ties in perfectly with what human reason 
fundamentally teaches.^5 

For the purpose of the present chapter, it is important to note that, unlike 
some of his Cocceian colleagues, Van Til did not strive to cast all of theology 
into a covenantal mold. This is not to say, however, that the concept of cov- 
enant did not play an important role for him. Quite to the contrary, as is evi- 
dent from the overview above, this concept features prominently in the initial 
chapters found in the second part of the crr dealing with humanity’s relation- 
ship to God as their highest good and the way in which communion with this 
highest good can be attained. The following sections provide a concise analysis 
of Van Til's covenant theology outlined in these chapters. 


9.2.2 The Notion of Covenant in General 

Van Til opens his discussion of the divine covenants with a brief chapter "On 
the Covenants of God in general" (De foederibus Dei in genere). Here, he follows 
a common pattern in early modern dogmatics, that is, providing up front a 
detailed definition of the subject which is then unpacked in what follows. His 
definition goes as follows: 


45 On the relationship between natural and revealed theology in Van Til's theological- 
philosophical outlook, see chapters 3 and 4. It should be noted that the two-fold structure 
of the cTR probably goes back to Van Til's catechetical method, developed much earlier 
in his career. During his ministry in De Rijp (1676-82), he composed an extensive set of 
questions that were structured in a similar way. This is evident from a treatise by Abraham 
't Gilde (1664-1736) which was based on Van Til's questions and strongly resembles the 
CTR in various aspects. The original Dutch version of this Ondersoeking des Geloofs seems 
to be no longer extant. For the German translation, see Van Til and Gilde, "Untersuchung 
des Glaubens,” 534-98. 
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A covenant of God is an agreement between God and man in which God 
clearly shows man the way to communion with himself by stipulating 
a certain specified condition, and by promising some set reward. Man, 
on the other hand, through his assent takes upon himself the condition 
so that he might receive the right of restipulation (or rather, the right of 
claiming the reward) after having fulfilled it.46 


Van Til starts his exposition of this definition with some remarks concerning 
the biblical words for the term ‘covenant. According to him, the Hebrew word 
ma (b*rít) is derived from the primitive root 772 (bard) meaning “to choose" 
which refers to the fact that a covenant presupposes a deliberate choice regard- 
ing the covenant partners as well as the condition.*” The Greek word dia8yxy 
(diatheke) used in the New Testament has the meaning of "disposition" and 
highlights the divine initiative in establishing the covenant.*® 

These etymological remarks are important because they relate to the schol- 
arly debate regarding the question as to whether early modern Reformed 
theologians conceived the divine-human covenants as in essence monolat- 
eral (uovónAsupov) or rather bilateral (ófzAeupov). In the twentieth century, 
some scholars maintained that the Reformed tradition was divided into those 
theologians who advocated a monolateral understanding of the covenant as 
a consequence of their strong adherence to the doctrine of predestination, 
and others who held to a bilateral definition highlighting the responsibility 
of man.^? However, this purported dichotomy has been challenged by more 
recent scholarship, maintaining that Reformed theologians generally strove 
to integrate monolateral and bilateral aspects. Van Til's concept of covenant 
confirms this latter line of research. He writes that "the covenant of God is 


46 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 78: "Foedus Dei est conventio inter Deum et hominem, qua 
Deus stipulando certam quandam conditionem, et promittendo definitum aliquod prae- 
mium, homini viam commonstrat ad communionem sui; homo autem adstipulando 
conditionem in se suscipit, ut ea adimpleta jus restipulandi (seu praemium postulandi) 
accipiat." This definition seems to be an elaboration of Cocceius's more simple explana- 
tion: “Est enim Dei foedus nihil aliud, quam divina declaratio de ratione percipiendi amo- 
ris Dei, et unione ac communione ipsius potiendi." See Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 5. 

47 Regarding this etymological question, Van Til sides with Cocceius who had rejected 
Grotius's alternative suggestion (N92, bara, to cut). See Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 1. 
On Cocceius's terminology, see Lee, "The Covenant Terminology,” 11-36. 

48 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 78. 

49 See, for instance, Trinterud, "The Origins of Puritanism,’ 37-57; Baker, Heinrich Bullinger. 

50 See, among others, Muller, “The Covenant of Works,” 75-100; Beach, Christ and the 
Covenant; Ballor, Covenant, Casuality, and Law. 
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unilateral with respect to [its character as divine disposition], although it can 
also be called bilateral since it requires man's assent." 5! 

According to Van Til's definition, a 'covenant of God' is a rather specific type 
of agreement which is constituted by four particular acts on the part of the 
two agreeing parties. The initiative to enter into such a covenant clearly comes 
from God who makes known (1) his stipulation (stipulatio) to the fulfillment 
of which he joins (2) a promise (promissio). Man reacts to this divine initiative 
with (3) his assent (adstipulatio) and—upon fulfillment of the condition—by 
(4) claiming the promised reward (restipulatio). In his exposition of the defini- 
tion, Van Til in turn discusses each of these four acts with a view to demon- 
strating that these aspects are derived from Scripture. 

To illustrate the covenantal aspect of divine stipulation and promise, Van 
Til refers to Psalm 25. There in verse 8, the psalmist states that “the Lord [...] 
instructs sinners in the way.’ Later on, in verses 10 and 14, this instruction is 
linked to the covenant. Evidently, in this example, the stipulation is not stated 
explicitly in the form of a condition. According to Van Til, however, it is clearly 
implied by the context, which also mentions the promised good: God gives 
instruction regarding the condition on, or the way through which friend- 
ship (v. 14) with him is to be attained. An example for the element of human 
assent (adstipulatio) is Psalm 27:8 where the stipulation "Come, seek his face!" 
is answered by the exclamation of the psalmist, “Your face, Lord, do I seek.” 
Finally, the claim of the promised reward is, according to Van Til, presup- 
posed in those Old Testament passages where God invites his people to reason 
with him (e.g., Isaiah 1). In the New Testament, it is explicitly mentioned in 
1 Peter 3:21 as an “appeal to God" based on “a good conscience."2 

From a modern perspective, the exegesis of these and other passages Van Til 
adduced in support of his covenant concept seems forced. Is he truly doing jus- 
tice to what the texts say, or does he rather abuse these passages to confirm his 
preconceived ideas? Such observations have led some modern theologians to 
argue that the covenant theology of the seventeenth century was indeed guilty 
of imposing a foreign grid on the Bible, resulting in a distorted understanding 
of its message.?? In particular, they pointed to what they perceived as a “misuse 


51 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 78. Similar remarks are found in Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 
5-8 (§6-7); Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 392. Regarding Witsius, Van Genderen notes: 
“Het verbond bevat drie elementen: een belofte, een conditie en een sanctie. In zoverre 
is het nog monopleurisch. Dupleurisch of tweezijdig wordt het, wanneer de mens dat 
verbond aanvaardt.” See Van Genderen, Herman Witsius, 139. 

52 _ VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 79-80. 

53 See, for instance, Torrance, "Covenant or Contract?” 51—76. 
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of legal language of contract and conditions."5^ As far as Van Til's definition is 
concerned, there can be no doubt that he—following Cocceius?9— made use 
of terminology that is found in Roman contract law. However, the mere use of 
these terms does not ipso facto mean that he also adopted their ancient mean- 
ing. In fact, the opposite seems to be true regarding the term adstipulatio. In 
Roman law, this term describes the addition of a subsidiary creditor,° a mean- 
ing that is completely different from that in Van Til's definition. Obviously, 
it goes far beyond the scope of the present chapter to ascertain the extent 
to which legal categories had a formative impact on (Cocceian) covenant 
theology. However, it should be clear that any investigation into this matter 
would have to make sure that the mere use of terms is not confused with the 
full-fledged adoption of their meaning. 

One of the aspects which is frequently overlooked in this regard is the spe- 
cific semantic context in which these seemingly “cold” and rather abstract legal 
terms occur. In Van Til’s case, this context is shaped primarily by the notion of 
friendship (amicitia). Thus, he writes that entering into a covenant with some- 
one is tantamount to establishing friendship with this person.5" Accordingly, 
in the context of divine-human covenants, the covenantal promise (promissio) 
entails not only future blessings but consists fundamentally in God's offer of 
friendship (oblatio amicitiae).5® Finally, Van Til also mentions that these cov- 
enants come with “pledges of friendship" (pignora amicitiae), a term which 
refers to the sacraments.°? To be sure, this strong correlation between cov- 
enant and friendship is not unique to Van Til. It seems to have originated with 
Cocceius and was later adopted by many of his disciples.9? In any case, a care- 
ful consideration of this important aspect should prevent scholars from dis- 
carding the early modern notion of covenant all too quickly as a sterile legal 
category. 


9.23 The Two-Fold Covenant Scheme: Works and Grace 
In line with the vast majority of Reformed theologians at his time, Van Til dis- 
tinguishes two covenants: The covenant of works ( foedus operum) and the 


54 Poole, Stages of Religious Faith, 264. 

55 See Cocceius, Summa theologiae (1665), 423. 

56 Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law, 352. 

57 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 78: "[I]n conventione est mutua foederatorum ad amicitiam 
[...] electio" 

58 Van Til, cTR, 79. 

59 Van Til, CTR, 81. 

60 See Van Asselt, “Amicitia Dei as Ultimate Reality,” 35-47. On the notion of friendship in 
Braun, see Mangold, “The Doctrine of the Covenant of Works.” 
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covenant of grace ( foedus gratiae). Scholars generally agree that this two-fold 
covenant scheme emerged in the sixteenth century,® although there is some 
discussion as to the key factors that contributed to its development. As far 
as the concept of the covenant of grace is concerned, there is little doubt 
that it emerged at the time of the Reformation when theologians like Ulrich 
Zwingli (1484-1531), Heinrich Bullinger, and John Calvin saw themselves con- 
fronted with the Anabaptist hermeneutic, which entailed a sharp differentia- 
tion between the Old and New Testaments. Responding to this position, the 
magisterial Reformers insisted on a fundamental continuity in God's dealings 
with humankind. This concern found its doctrinal expression in the notion 
of a covenant of grace that extends over all of salvation history and remains 
unchanged in its essence, even if it manifests itself differently over time.9? 

The concept of the pre-fall covenant of works did not appear in Reformed 
dogmatics until the final decades of the sixteenth century.® Tracing the his- 
tory of this doctrine is much more complicated, as is evident already from the 
fact that Reformed theologians could not agree on common terminology. Next 
to the most frequent expression “covenant of works" (foedus operum), there 
were at least seven alternative designations, some of which remained in use 
throughout the seventeenth century.5* While these terminological issues can 
be solved rather easily, it proved to be a very difficult endeavor to understand 
why early modern theologians felt compelled to introduce another covenant 
in addition to the existing covenant of grace. In fact, to this day, no conclusive 
explanation has been given as to the decisive factor(s) that led to the emer- 
gence of this doctrine. 

Since the nineteenth century, scholars commonly hold that the Heidelberg 
theologians Zacharias Ursinus (1534-1583) and Caspar Olevianus (15361587) 
played a crucial role.55 However, it is still unclear what prompted them 


61 The conceptual roots probably go back to the Middle Ages. See Hamm, Promissio, pactum, 
ordinatio. 

62 For Zwingli and Bullinger, see the classic study by Korff, Die Anfänge der Föderaltheologie, 
11-31. Calvin's position was summarized in Hoekema, “The Covenant of Grace in Calvin's 
Teaching,” 133-61. 

63 Fora recent study on the development of this doctrine from the time of the Reformation 
to the twentieth century, see Fesko, The Covenant of Works. The focus of this study is 
clearly on the developments in the Anglo-Saxon world. However, Fesko does discuss some 
Cocceian views in his chapter on the Formula Consensus Helvetica. 

64 See Van Asselt, Federal Theology, 254-57; Ward, God & Adam, 95-98. 

65 See, for instance, Heppe, Dogmatik des deutschen Protestantismus, 1:139—63. Already towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, Annaeus Ypeij made the case that the authors of the 
Heidelberg Catechism were familiar with the notion of a covenant of works. See Ypeij, 
Beknopte letterkundige geschiedenis, 2:65. 
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to conceptualize the pre-fall relationship between God and humanity as a 
covenant. Possible answers include the influence of the Melanchthonian the- 
ory of natural law96 Ramism,8 a changing understanding of the Sinai covenant 
and the moral law,$? late-medieval concepts and distinctions, 8? and discus- 
sions related to the problem of theodicy.”° Obviously, these scholarly discus- 
sions concern a stage in the development of covenant theology long before 
Van Til's time. By the time he wrote his cTR, the two-fold covenant scheme 
had gained almost universal acceptance among Reformed theologians. In the 
Westminster Standards from 1647, it had even been elevated to confessional 
status.” Nevertheless, it can be helpful to analyze Van Til's case for the two-fold 
covenant scheme with these historical questions in mind. 

At the beginning of his chapter entitled “On the Covenant of Works" (De 
Foedere operum), Van Til writes: 


The covenants of God with men are divided into a covenant of works and 
a covenant of grace according to the two-fold law, of works and of faith 
(Rom 3:29). And there is nothing in between, because there is only a 
two-fold righteousness, that is, proper righteousness and the righteous- 
ness of faith, or imputed righteousness. On this two-fold righteousness, 
see Rom 9:30-32 and confer 10:5: whereas proper righteousness comes 
from the law, imputed righteousness comes from faith; Phil 3:9: and so 
that I be found in Christ, not having my own righteousness which comes 
from the law, but that which comes from faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which comes from God in faith."? 


In this passage, the two-fold covenant scheme is established based on sev- 
eral verses from the Pauline letters, which played an important role in the 


66 See Schrenk, Gottesreich und Bund, 44—48. 

67 See Letham, "The Foedus Operum,” 457-67. 

68 | McGiffert, “From Moses to Adam,” 131-55. 

69 See Strehle, Calvinism, Federalism, and Scholasticism; Denlinger, Omnes in Adam Ex Pacto 
Dei; Ballor, Covenant, Casuality, and Law. 

70 See Weir, The Origins of the Federal Theology. 

71 See Westminster Confession of Faith v11.2; X1x.1; Westminster Shorter Catechism Q.12; 
Westminster Larger Catechism Q.20. 

72 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 81: “Dividuntur foedera Dei cum hominibus in foedus operum 
et foedus gratiae, secundum duplicem legem, operum et fidei. Rom. 3.29. Neque datur 
medium, propter duplicem tantum iustitiam, propriam et fidei, seu imputatam, de qua 
Rom. 9.30-32. conf. 10.5. ut propria sit ex lege; imputata ex fide, Phil. 3.9. ut inveniar in 
Christo non habens meam iustitiam quae ex lege est, sed illam quae ex fide est Christi, quae 
ex Deo est iustitia in fide” (emphasis in the original). Cf. the similar argument in Cocceius, 
Summa Doctrinae, 10. 
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Reformation discussions surrounding the doctrine of justification by faith.7? 
Van Til takes the well-known juxtapositions of works/faith and proper/imputed 
righteousness and furnishes them with a covenantal interpretation. While 
the covenant of works relates to the "law of works" (lex operum) and "proper 
righteousness” (iustitia propria), the covenant of grace is based on the “law of 
faith" (lex fidei) as well as the imputed “righteousness of faith" (iustitia fidei). 

This reading may appear arbitrary to modern exegetes. Yet, it is firmly in 
line with Van Til's basic hermeneutical convictions outlined above. Scripture 
is God's instrument through which he revealed to humankind the ways in 
which consummate communion with himself as the summum bonum can be 
attained. By definition, these *ways" take the form of covenants. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the Pauline assertions concerning the two opposing ways of 
seeking/gaining acceptance with God appear as cogent evidence for the exis- 
tence of two covenants that are utterly opposed as far as their “stipulation” 
(works/faith) is concerned, even if they share the same “promise” (perfect 
communion with God). 

When Van Til emphatically claims that there can be “nothing in between" 
these two alternative covenants, this can be taken as an echo of Reformation 
polemics against the Tridentine understanding of justification, in which works 
and faith are not understood as mutually exclusive. Moreover, this denial of a 
tertium quid might have been directed at the three-covenant scheme espoused 
by Amyraut and his followers. According to this position, there was indeed 
another kind of covenant that stood in between the covenant of works and 
the covenant of grace insofar as it combined elements of both. This "legal 
covenant" (foedus legale), as Amyraut called it, found its historic expression 
in the Mosaic covenant.” As shall become clear further below, Van Til shared 
Cocceius's view, which implies that this covenant between God and the people 
of Israel was an administration of the covenant of grace. 


9.3 The Covenant of Works ( foedus operum) 


Atthe very beginning of Van Til's elaborations on the covenant of works stands 
his definition, which is clearly reminiscent of the general definition of cov- 
enant discussed above. It reads: 


73 In his inaugural lecture in Leiden (1702), Van Til actually used the twofold covenant 
scheme as a polemical tool against Catholic theologians who, in his view, *totam rationem 
foederis gratiae evertunt illudque in novum foedus operum commutant.” See Van Til, 
Oratio, 10. 

74 See Amyraut, "Theses Theologicae, 1212-31 On Amyraut's covenant theology, see 
Armstrong, Calvinism and the Amyraut Heresy, 144-57. 
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We refer to the covenant of works as the pact between God and upright 
man, in which on God's part the promise of life, pledged under the signs 
of paradise and the tree of life, holds out the hope of a blessed life that 
will be thoroughly enjoyed in heaven. This hope is given, however, on the 
condition of perfect and steadfast obedience to the law of God, which is 
to be fulfilled with a view to obtaining a proper righteousness so that the 
reward would be owed to the one who works. On man’s part, however, an 
act of assent, which takes the proposed condition upon itself through the 
acceptance of the law, which has to be fulfilled in every way, and under 
penalty of curse to be inflicted on the violators of the covenant.” 


Van Til unpacks this definition in four steps, dealing in turn with (1) the ques- 
tion whether the term ‘covenant’ can adequately and with biblical warrant be 
applied to the pre-fall relationship between God and man, (2) the two partners 
and their contribution towards the realization of the covenant relationship, 
(3) the two-fold sanction of the covenant, and (4) Adam's condition under 
the covenant. 

The first part concerning the biblical warrant for calling the pre-fall con- 
dition a 'covenant' is very brief and consists mainly of references to two Old 
Testament texts that, in his view, provided conclusive evidence on this matter, 
namely Hosea 6:7 and Job 31:33. It was probably due to the wide acceptance 
of these texts among his audience that Van Til did not deem it necessary to fur- 
ther explain or defend his reading of these texts." It should, however, be noted 
that there were strongly dissident voices, like the Zutphen minister Johannes 
Vlak (c.1635—1690), who denied that Hosea 6:7 could be used as a proof text for 
a pre-fall covenant, arguing that the Hebrew text had been mistranslated and 
thus misinterpreted by advocates of the covenant of works doctrine." 


75 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 81: "Foedus operum apellamus pactum inter Deum et homi- 
nem rectum, in quo a parte Dei promissio vitae, sub signis paradisi et arboris vitae oppig- 
norata, spem facit vitae beatae in coelo perfruendae; sed sub conditione perfectae et 
constantis obedientiae, legi Dei praestandae, ad iustitiam propriam, ut operanti merces 
sit ex debito. A parte hominis vero adstipulatio conditionem propositam per susceptio- 
nem legis, omni modo praestandae, et sub interminatione maledictionis violatoribus foe- 
deris irrogandae, in sese recipit." 

76 On the discussion concerning the proper translation/understanding of Hosea 6:7 among 
early modern Reformed theologians, see PRRD 2:436—41. On the role of “proof texts” in 
early modern dogmatics, see PRRD 2:509-20. 

77 _ See Vlak, "Dissertatio Theologica prima,” 17-26. In addition to Vlak, there were other theo- 
logians who argued that the scriptural basis for the covenant of works was questionable. 
Ypeij mentions Johann Rudolf Wettstein, Sr (16141684), Jacob Alting, Balthasar Bekker, 
Campegius Vitringa, Sr (1659-1722), and, most outspokenly Campegius Vitringa, Jr 
(1693-1723). See Ypeij, Beknopte letterkundige geschiedenis, 2:66—67. 
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9.33 Godas the Initiator of the Covenant: Law, Promise, and Reward 
Having established the biblical warrant for his covenantal understanding of 
the pre-fall state, Van Til engages in a detailed discussion of the two covenant 
parties, starting with God and his double initiative to establish the covenant 
relationship with man. In the first place, God acts as the sovereign legislator in 
promulgating his "law of works" (Rom 3:27) to his human creature. Here, Van Til 
distinguishes between two *modes" of promulgation. On the one hand, this 
law is inscribed on the "tables of the heart," with the effect that human beings 
before the Fall had a natural, intuitive knowledge of their creaturely obliga- 
tions. This “law of nature,” Van Til argues, contained the “roots of all duties,” 
which can be summarized by three major aspects, namely “piety” (pietas) 
as the love towards God, "justness" (iustitia) in dealing with fellow humans, 
and “moderation” (temperantia) in relation to the self. In the context of the 
CTR, Van Til does not go much further than mentioning this natural law and 
pointing to Romans 2:14-15 as biblical evidence for its existence.’® This is not 
surprising given the fact that he had engaged in elaborate discussions of this 
concept in the first part of his compendium dealing with natural theology.” 


9.3.1.1 God's Covenant Stipulation Revealed 

The second mode in which the covenant law was made known was "through 
divine revelations.” According to Van Til, this is clearly evident from the three 
commandments given to mankind in their primeval state, namely the pre- 
cept to subdue the earth (Gen 1:28-30), the instruction concerning marriage 
(Gen 2:23-24), and the “positive law,” which prohibited eating from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil (Gen 2:16-17). These three commandments, Van Til 
maintains, exact the very same three-fold duty known also from natural law. 
Thus, for instance, the precept to subdue the earth implies the acknowledg- 
ment of God as the highest Lord to whom ultimate reverence is due (piety), the 
demand to cooperate equitably with fellow humans (justness), and the need to 
use created things responsibly as opposed to becoming slaves to their allure- 
ments (moderation).8° The commandment regarding the tree of knowledge 
also exhibits these three dimensions, but it differs from the other two com- 
mandments insofar as it was a “positive mutable precept” deliberately given as 
a means to test Adam's obedience (exploratorium obedientiae).?! 


78 . VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 82. 

79 See chapter 4.4. 

8o Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 82-83. 

81 Van Til, CTR, 84. Here, Van Til draws on the classic concept of “positive law" (lex positiva) 
which refers to divine precepts "resting purely on [God's] right to command, without any 
implication of good or bad in a moral sense. See Muller, Dictionary, s.v. lex positiva. 
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In order to fulfill the law of the covenant, this obedience had to be marked 
by a threefold perfection. First, it had to be perfect in its scope. Adam had to 
obey God's law in every single aspect (perfectio partium). Second, perfection 
was required regarding the way in which this obedience was rendered. All 
human capacity had to be directed towards accomplishing God's will (perfectio 
graduum). Third, and finally, Adam's obedience had to be unceasing, marked 
by perfect persistence (perseverantia).9? Van Til was not the first to use these 
terms to describe the required quality of Adam's obedience under the cov- 
enant of works. As Johannes Cloppenburg's (1592-1652) earlier discussion of 
these "three perfections" suggests, they seem to have emerged in the context 
of the Protestant critique regarding Roman Catholic understandings of justifi- 
cation and merit.53 


9.3.1.2 The Promise of Eternal Life 
Next to promulgating the law or stipulation, God's second act in establishing 
the pre-fall covenant relationship with humanity consists in giving a “prom- 
ise" (promissio). This promise is not made explicit in the Genesis account. 
According to Van Til, however, it can safely be inferred from the name and role 
of the paradisical tree of life. In the covenant of works, God promised "life" on 
the condition of perfect obedience. This life is much more than merely the con- 
tinued existence in the earthly garden. It is “a life to be enjoyed in heaven upon 
the transition from the state of examination to the state of confirmation."94 
Thus, in Van Til's view, that which Adam could have obtained by keeping the 
covenant is nothing other than eternal communion with God, the very same 
blessed existence which would later be promised to believers in the covenant 
of grace. 

In the seventeenth century, this position did not enjoy universal acceptance. 
It was rejected most emphatically by Socinian theologians who held that the 
promise of eternal life was not given until the revelation of the "law of Christ" 
in the New Testament. Prior to that, believers had to content themselves with 
a vague hope of a better future.®> Against this Socinian view, Van Til advanced 
five lines of argument. First, he pointed to New Testament passages wherein 
paradise and the tree of life are related to heavenly bliss (2 Cor 12:2; Luke 23:43; 


82 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 84-85. 

83 See Cloppenburg, Exercitationes, b2r—4v [€ BT 38:273]. Other, later instances of this three- 
fold distinction include Witsius, De oeconomia, 294 and Leydecker, Synopsis Theologiae 
Christianae, 156—57. 

84 _ VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 85. 

85 On this Socinian position, see the respective questions in the Racovian Catechism: 
Catechesis ecclesiarum (Raków, 1609), 202-3. Cf. also the later Socinian dogmatics by 
Vólkel, De vera religione, 3:56—72 [EBT 46:461]. 
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Rev 2:7). Second, he mentioned various Scripture passages in which (eternal) 
life is implicitly or explicitly connected with obedience to God's law (Lev 18:5; 
Ezek 20:n; Gal 3:12; Rom 7:10; Matt 19:16-17). Third, he maintained that God's 
own words in Genesis 3:22 suggest that eating from the tree of life brings 
everlasting life. Fourth, he argued that the parallel between Adam and Christ 
requires that in both cases eternal life was truly promised. Fifth, he claimed 
that there must be a correspondence between reward and punishment. If the 
punishment was eternal destruction, the reward must have been eternal life.86 

The promise of eternal life given by God in the context of the covenant of 
works was, in Van Til's understanding, clearly directed at a future heavenly 
glory. However, this promise was also connected to the temporary, earthly life 
in Eden insofar as it presupposed the immortality (immortalitas) of human- 
kind in its original state of integrity. This immortality was not an inalienable 
attribute of human nature but a consequence of the covenant relationship 
with God. Van Til explains that immortality is “the benefit of preservation flow- 
ing forth from the state of friendship (status amicitiae) through which upright 
man was immune to all dangers of dying."?? This concept of original, condi- 
tional immortality is presented in strong opposition to the Socinian teaching 
according to which even before the Fall into sin, human beings were subject to 
death by virtue of their inherently mortal nature.5? 


9.3.1.3 Covenantal Merit 

In the promise of the covenant, God describes a particular relationship between 
human obedience and the reward of eternal life. This relationship is defined 
by the “law of works" mentioned above. Human beings are put in a position 
to actually merit the reward through their own efforts. Eternal life would not 
be given as a gracious gift but paid out as wages due to the worker who has 
accomplished his task. The key concept Van Til highlights in this context is 
that of merit (meritum), which, in his view, needs some clarification in order 
to avoid misconceptions. Drawing on terminology and concepts developed 
in the period of medieval scholasticism,?? he presents his readers with three 


86 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 85-86. Cf. Cocceius's extensive engagement with Socinius's 
position and various objections to his own view in Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 23-31. 

87 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 86. 

88 See Catechesis ecclesiarum, 18: "Cur vero nihil habet commune homo cum immortalitate? 
Idcirco, quod ab initio de humo formatus, proptereaque mortalis creatus fuerit." The orig- 
inal mortality of man was also advocated by "Spinozist" thinkers in Van Til's time. See, for 
instance, Duijkerius, Het leven van Philopater, 175. 

89 For an overview of the medieval discussions, see Hamm, Promissio, pactum, ordinatio; 
Strehle, Calvinism, Federalism, and Scholasticism, 6-82. The harvest of these discussions 
was summarized at the time of the Reformation in the influential theological dictionary 
by Altenstaig, Vocabularius theologie, s.v. “meritum.” 
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possible ways of characterizing the merit involved in the covenant of works: 
(1) “condign merit" (meritum ex condigno), (2) “congruent merit" (meritum ex 
congruo), and (3) “covenantal merit" (meritum ex pacto). After considering 
each one of these options in turn, he concludes that the kind of merit at stake 
in the covenant of works must be “covenantal merit.” 

Since the Middle Ages, the term ‘condign merit’ has often been used to refer 
to the notion that the efforts of a person, by virtue of their inherent quality, in 
some sense deserved the respective reward. ‘Congruent merit, on the other 
hand, entails that the acts lack this inherent quality and that the reward is 
given out of generosity.9° Van Til rejects both of these concepts as inadequate 
to describe the situation in the covenant of works. Condign merit is excluded 
because, in obeying God’s law, human beings only do what they are obliged 
to do (Luke 17:9—10). Moreover, he emphasizes that “there is no equivalence 
between the highest work of obedience and the reward" (Rom 8:18). 

Likewise, in Van Til’s view, congruent merit is also an inappropriate concept, 
as it introduces arbitrariness in God by which he could consider acceptable the 
works of some while rejecting those of others.?? Thus, in order to adequately 
understand the concept of merit in the pre-fall covenant, one must discard the 
idea that there is something intrinsic to human beings or their acts that forms 
the basis for the divine reward. Instead, this basis is found in God's covenant 
commitment: “Out of God's most free will, the reward is credited to the one 
who works so that this obligation arises only from the fact that God has made 
himself a debtor according to his covenantal faithfulness."93 


9.3.2 Manas the Eager Recipient of God's Covenant 

Van Til's discussion of the human side in the covenant of works is divided into 
two parts. First, he elaborates on the state of man before entering into the cov- 
enant. In the second step, he addresses man's role under the covenant. This 
structure is important to note because it makes very clear that Van Til drew a 
distinction between the act of creation and the making of the Covenant. Adam 
was not created immediately into a covenant relationship with God. In fact, such 
an understanding is excluded by Van Til's understanding of divine-human cov- 
enants, which—in addition to the divine initiative—presuppose a conscious 
human act of assent (adstipulatio). At the same time, however, it should be 


go See Muller, Dictionary, s.v. “meritum de congruo.” This is a common understanding of the 
distinction found, for instance, in Bonaventure. It should be noted, however, that there 
were also prominent medieval theologians like Duns Scotus who defended a very differ- 
ent interpretation. See Cross, Duns Scotus, 103-7. 

91  VanTil Compendium, CTR, 87. 
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noted that creation and covenant are strongly linked to each other by divine 
design. Although Adam was not created under the covenant, he was clearly 
made with a view to entering into a covenantal relationship with his maker.9?^ 
In fact, Van Til's view hardly leaves open the possibility of a non-covenantal 
pre-fall state. Already by virtue of creation, Adam was subject to God and 
duty-bound to obey him.95 So, refusing to join God's covenant would have been 
nothing short of an act of rebellion. 


9.3.2.1 The Imago Dei and Original Justice before the Fall 

At the center of Van Til's elaboration on Adam's state before the covenant 
stands the concept of imago Dei. In his view, being made in the image of God 
is a prerequisite to becoming God's covenant partner as it implies that Adam 
was furnished with the "virtues and aptitudes to fulfill all stipulations of the 
law."96 In the context of the Genesis account, this meant in the first place, that 
he was by nature perfectly equipped to exercise proper dominion over creation 
in accordance with the divine mandate. However, one may not, Van Til argues, 
run into the Socinian error of identifying the notion of imago Dei with this 
dominion and the mere rational abilities necessary to exercise it.?7 Instead, 
the image of God must be understood broadly as including the "knowledge of 
God" (cognitio Dei) as well as sanctity (sanctitas) understood as a "loving pro- 
pensity" to preserve his order and follow his truth.?? 


94 Some scholars, like Nicolaas Diemer and Mark Karlberg argue that the seventeenth 
century saw a shift in the way in which Reformed theologians conceived the relation- 
ship between creation and covenant. They distinguish an "organic view" present in 
sixteenth-century reformers (Calvin, Ursinus, Olevian) from a “mechanistic” or “specula- 
tive view" emerging later on (Junius, Cloppenburg). The organic view entails that Adam 
was in a covenant relationship with God by virtue of creation, while the mechanistic view 
purports a sharp distinction between the state of creation and the covenantal state aris- 
ing only afterwards as a consequence of the mutual divine-human agreement. This dis- 
tinction should be used with much caution, as it tends to obscure the complexity of the 
matter. While Van Til clearly endorses a distinction between the states of creation and 
covenant, he does not separate them in the way criticized by the modern opponents of 
the mechanistic view. See Diemer, Het scheppingsverbond, 23-54; Karlberg, "The Original 
State of Adam,” 291-309. 

95 XVanTil, Compendium, CTR, 88. 

96 VanTil, CTR, 88. 

97 See, for instance, Catechesis ecclesiarum, 19: “[S]ciendum est, imaginem Dei non signifi- 
care immortalitatem [...] set potestatem hominis et dominium in omnes inferiors crea- 
turas, quae ratione et arbitrio ei concesso nititur." Cf. also Vélkel, De vera religione, 2:9. A 
similar view is also found in the Remonstrant theologian Philip van Limborch (1633-1712). 
See his Theologia Christiana, 135 [EBT 43:384]. 
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Inline with this understanding of the imago Dei, Van Til strongly repudiates 
the position of the "Pelagians" according to which man was created in a "state 
of pure nature" (status purae naturae), that is, a neutral position without any 
moral qualities, be they good or bad. In Van Til's view, such a state is absurd 
because the human mind, from the very beginning, necessarily finds itself con- 
fronted with moral decisions. Moreover, it contradicts the Genesis account, 
which attributes moral qualities to the first humans.?? Historically, the notion 
of an original, neutral state was connected first and foremost with the con- 
troversial teachings of Augustine's famous opponent Pelagius. However, there 
were also later doctrinal discussions in which the concept of “pure nature" 
played a prominent role.!0° 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Jesuit theologians like Robert 
Bellarmine (15421621) and Francisco Suárez (1548-1617) considered the question 
whether God could have created man in a “state of pure nature."?! Distancing 
themselves from the Pelagian position, they made clear that this was a mere 
hypothetical question for them. In line with the predominant position in medi- 
eval scholasticism, they affirmed that human beings received the supernatural 
gift of grace at creation and never actually existed in such a state.!?? However, 
by sharply distinguishing mere nature from what is added to it by divine favor, 
they hoped to safeguard the supernatural and undeserved character of God's 
grace.103 In the context of his elaborations on the hypothetical state of pure 
nature, Bellarmine also addressed the question whether God could have origi- 
nally created human beings in the same state as they find themselves after the 
Fall. Pointing to several passages in Augustine's works, he affirmed this pos- 
sibility, adding the remark that “concupiscence, ignorance, and distress, which 
are now punishments [for sin], would [then] have been natural.”!04 


99  VanTil CTR, go. 

100 On what follows, cf. Wendt, Die christliche Lehre, 144—56; Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 
129-34; Dwyer, St Augustine; Teske, "Augustine," 161-74; Köster, Reformation, 100-106; 
Schubert, Das Ende der Sünde, 42-46; Lubac, Augustinisme et théologie moderne; 
Sokolovski, Matrix omnium conclusionum, 163-68; Cai, "Robert Bellarmine’s Theology 
of Pure Nature." 

101 According to Henri de Lubac, Bellarmine was the first to formulate this concept, even if 
there were earlier developments in this direction. See his Augustinisme et théologie mod- 
erne, 188. 

102 Fora classic expression of this position, see Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1, q. 95. 

103 See, for instance, Suárez, Operis de Divina Gratia, 124. Cf. also Jansen, Augustinus, 2:680. 

104 Bellarmino, Auctarium Bellarminianum, 315B: "Respondeo, potuisse hominem initio creari 
qualis nunc nascitur [...] Itaque ad argumentum dicimus concupiscentiam, ignorantiam 
ac difficultatem quae modo sunt poenae, naturales fuisse futuras, si homo ita creatus fuis- 
set.” Cf. Cai, Robert Bellarmine’s Theology of Pure Nature, 213. 
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In the same context, Bellarmine also briefly contemplated the question 
of whether God could have ordered Adam to “some inferior end" only, leav- 
ing aside the supernatural end of the beatific vision. This question he also 
affirmed.!05 A more elaborate discussion of human finality is found in Suárez, 
who argued that, in a “purely natural state,” man by definition would have been 
endowed merely with an immanent goal ( finis).1?6 Only by the gracious addi- 
tion of supernatural gifts was humanity assigned a supernatural goal, that is, 
eternal blessedness.!?? 

These Jesuit reflections on a hypothetical state of pure nature were devel- 
oped and refined in the context of prolonged discussions with another theo- 
logical current, which included both Roman Catholic and Protestant thinkers. 
This group of theologians argued that the concept of “pure nature" (even as a 
mere hypothesis) is gravely misleading and in conflict with sound theology. 
Within the Roman Catholic Church, it was the Leuven professor Michael Bajus 
(1513-1589) who led the opposition in the middle of the sixteenth century until 
his views were condemned by a papal bull in 1567. He held that Adam's “origi- 
nal justice" (iustitia originalis) could not possibly be conceived as a supernat- 
ural addition to “pure nature.” Instead, Bajus was convinced, original justice 
formed an integral part of the human condition in the state of integrity (natura 
integra) and could therefore legitimately be called *natural."108 

Another famous opponent of the Jesuit position was Cornelius Jansen (1585- 
1638), bishop of Ypres and fountainhead of the Jansenist movement. In his 
famous, posthumously published work Augustinus, Jansen specifically tackled 
the issue of human finality raised by Bellarmine, Suárez, and others. Jansen 
argued that it would have been in conflict with God's goodness to create man 
in a state of pure nature and thus without the goal of eternal blessedness in fel- 
lowship with his maker. Moreover, God's justice would not have allowed him to 
create human beings who, by nature, would be subject to distress and death.!°9 

In line with these Jansenist assertions, Van Til maintained that God could 
not have possibly created human beings without a natural knowledge and love 
of God and thus without the goal of the beatific vision.!!? Moreover, he also 


105 Bellarmino, Auctarium Bellarminianum, 315A. Cf. Cai, Robert Bellarmine's Theology of Pure 
Nature, 212-15. 

106 Seethesummary of Suárez's position in Lubac, Augustinisme et théologie moderne, 195. 

107 See Köster, Reformation, 80; Esposito, "Suárez and the Baroque Matrix,” 124-47. 

108 See his De prima hominis iusticia, 32—36. Two years after the publication of this work, on 
October 1, 1567, Pope Pius v issued a papal Bull entitled "Ex omnibus afflictionibus.” The 
text of the bull is found in Linsenmann, Michael Baius, 256—65. 
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endorsed Bajus's conviction, shared by many Protestants, that the "original jus- 
tice" (iustitia primigenia) indeed belonged to the natural constitution of the 
first human beings.!! He explained: "The Reformed call this justice (i.e., the 
habit to render each his due) natural, not because it arises from man's essence 
and abilities, but because he would not have been a creature worthy of God 
without this uprightness of mind and will.” 

By this statement, Van Til at once distinguished his own position from the 
controversial view espoused by some Protestant theologians, according to which 
this justice formed part of the very essence of human nature. The major prob- 
lem with this view, commonly attributed to the second-generation Lutheran 
reformer Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575), was the implication that fallen 
human beings (who lack original justice) could no longer be conceived as 
fully human.!? 

From what has been said so far, it is evident that the doctrine of imago 
Dei and the issue of original justice play a crucial role in Van Til's doctrine of 
the covenant of works. This is not surprising as these concepts address basic 
anthropological presuppositions: Man was created by God in such a way that 
he was fully equipped, as it were, to fulfill the covenant law and ultimately 
merit ex pacto a right to eternal life. Accordingly, Van Til rejects those positions 
that diminish Adam's original aptitude by either denying spiritual dispositions 
altogether or by refusing to accept that they were “natural.” At the same time, 
however, he is also aware of tendencies that overestimate man's original state 
in a way that makes it rather difficult to explain sin and the human condition 
after the Fall. 

Regarding these latter tendencies, Van Til adds some interesting clarifications. 
From the analysis so far, it is clear that, for him, it would contradict the ratio- 
nale behind the covenant of works if Adam had been created with inherent 
shortcomings, rendering a fulfillment of the covenant law a priori impossible. 
At the same time, however, “it was not necessary that man actually possessed 
adequate powers."!'^ It was perfectly sufficient for God to put Adam in a posi- 
tion in which he could confidently appeal to his creator for an increase in 
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gifts.!5 Thus, it is consistent with Van Til's understanding of the original state 
that, initially, Adam was ignorant of certain aspects of creation. 

A second caveat concerning man’s original condition under the covenant 
of works concerns the operation of God's grace before the Fall: "It was not 
necessary, that the assistance of divine grace concurred with the [human] act 
towards confirmation." Such a guiding influence, Van Til explains, would be 
incompatible with the state of probation which presupposed Adam's free choice 
and mutability.!6 This assertion should probably be interpreted against the 
background of the famous Augustinian distinction!" between the "assistance 
without which something does not come about" (adiutorium sine quo aliquid 
non fit) and the "assistance by which something comes about" (adiutorium quo 
aliquid fit) which was explicitly referred to by other Cocceian dogmaticians 
at the time.!* While Van Til certainly grants God's general providence before 
the Fall in the sense of the former kind of assistance, he does deny the latter 
as it would have taken away man's original freedom. In order to be truly meri- 
torious, the obedience to the covenant law had to be rendered freely and thus 
without special divine help. 

Van Til's emphasis on Adam's original freedom to enter into God's covenant 
of his own accord must be understood against the background of emergent 
determinist conceptions regarding the relationship between God and human 
beings in the late seventeenth century. While Spinoza eradicated the traditional 
scholastic notion of human free will from his philosophy, there were also theo- 
logians who maintained that humanity's utter dependence on God excludes 
free agency. In his Bespiegeling van de Heilige Godgeleerdheid ("Contemplation 
on Sacred Theology") from 1697, Willem Deurhoff rejected the doctrine of the 
covenant of works precisely for this reason. According to him, the idea that 
the divinity would engage in deliberation with Adam was based on an “impas- 
sioned and all too human understanding of God," which does not properly 
acknowledge divine omnicausality: "All that the creature (gewrocht) is and all 
that it works is caused by God alone. Sinless Adam had an unclouded view on 
this fact and knew that he, from his side, could not contribute anything towards 


115 Here, Van Til seems to follow his teacher Cocceius. See his Summa Doctrinae, 18. Cf. also 
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the fulfillment of any condition by way of a cause (oorzaak) in a covenant"? 
For Van Til, this view was unacceptable. In his treatise Eerste weerelds 
op- en onder-gang from 1698, he rejected Deurhoff's determinism, maintain- 
ing that creaturely dependence and free agency are not mutually exclusive: 
^We have to say that human will is free and truly has its own proper workings, 
although man does not cease to be a creature of God and dependent on God in 
his workings."20 

This debate with Deurhoff probably stood in the background of Van Til's 
emphasis on Adam's role as an active covenant partner who entered into 
God's covenant (adstipulatio) of his own accord. But what is the biblical evi- 
dence that this conscious and free act of assent to the divine proposal actually 
occurred? The Genesis account nowhere refers to it explicitly, but Van Til is 
convinced that its occurrence is "sufficiently manifest" in Eve's response to the 
snake echoing the divine stipulation (Gen 3:3).?! This explanation should not 
be interpreted, however, as suggesting that Eve herself was personally involved 
in the adstipulatio. Instead, she joined the covenant when Adam, as her cov- 
enantal head, agreed to God's initiative. In fact, Van Til maintains that, in this 
act, Adam fulfilled the role of the “head and representative of the human race" 
in its entirety. As a consequence of this covenantal headship, his deeds had a 
direct impact not only on his own condition, but also on that of his posterity. 
This is true with regard to the imago Dei and the blessed state in Eden which 
would have been inherited by his offspring as long as Adam persisted in his 
friendship with God through his covenant obedience.!?? On the other hand, 
however, this headship also included the propagation of the divine curse in 
case Adam transgressed God's law. 


9.3.2.2 Adam's Covenant Headship and the Propagation of Original Sin 

In the context of his discussion of the covenant of works, Van Til does not elab- 
orate on his understanding of covenant headship. This is a discussion he post- 
pones until the subsequent chapter “on the violation of the covenant of works 
through sin.”!?3 There, he explains in more detail the two-fold consequence of 
Adam's fall for his posterity. The first consequence concerns the “imputation 
of guilt" (imputatio reatus) which implies that "the descendants are considered 
by virtue of the covenant to be included in Adam as their head so that they 
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are rightfully born and considered children of wrath, destitute of the image 
of God."2^ To this forensic aspect of original sin Van Til adds a second dimen- 
sion, namely that of a corruption (vitiositas) which cleaves to Adam and all his 
posterity ever since the Fall. Unlike the first aspect of guilt, this corruption, 
consisting in the "lack of original justice" and an “inclination towards evil,”!25 
is not a forensic category. Accordingly, the covenant is not invoked to explain 
its propagation. 

The complex definition of original sin involving both a forensic and a 
"natural" aspect was commonly defended by Reformed theologians at the time 
against those who opted for a simple explanation based on one of the two 
aspects only.!26 These discussions are an interesting subject in their own right. 
Here, however, the focus must be more specifically on the role of the covenant 
concept in the explanation of the forensic dimension. To better understand 
Van Til's position and its significance, it is instructive to briefly consider a few 
historical trajectories. 

The classic understanding of original sin is commonly connected with the 
church father Augustine, who systematically defended this doctrine in the 
context of the Pelagian controversies of the fifth century. One of the key ques- 
tions he had to address was how it could be explained that Adam's original 
act of transgression brought condemnation not only upon Adam himself, but 
also on all his posterity. How is it that the transgression of the first man ren- 
dered all of humanity guilty before God? The classic explanation espoused 
by Augustine entailed that each human being was *in Adam" at the time of 
his transgression. Adam sinned not so much as an individual human being, 
but rather as all of humankind in its undistributed form of existence. Because 
of this real connection between Adam and his posterity, every single human 
being is held accountable for Adam's transgression and, consequently, stands 
guilty before God.!27 

Although Augustine's considerations on this matter were very influential, they 
did not subsist unaltered throughout the Middle Ages. Daniel Houck recently 
argued that, by the end of the long twelfth century, at least three basic theo- 
ries can be distinguished according to which humanity's unity with Adam “is 
conceptualized primarily either in physical, metaphysical, or legal terms."28 
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This (relative) diversity of thought among Medieval thinkers is important to 
take into account when considering the new developments at the time of the 
Reformation which are relevant here, namely the emergence of a federal the- 
ory of original sin in the work of the Italian Dominican Ambrogio Catarino 
(1484-1553). As Aaron Denlinger showed in his study, Catarino applied “late 
medieval reflection on the nature of causality to the theological issue of origi- 
nal sin,” concluding that all human beings are culpable for Adam’s sin not 
because of their participation in his collective human nature, but due to a 
pact established by God.!”9 Initially, the influence of Catarino’s federal theory 
remained rather limited both within the Roman Catholic Church and among 
Protestant theologians.!2° However, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
Reformed theologians like the Scotsman Robert Rollock (1555-1599) began to 
employ the covenant concept in their elaborations on the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin.?! During the seventeenth century this federal theory gained wider 
recognition. In the Netherlands, it was none other than Voetius who favorably 
included Rollock’s view in one of his early disputations from 1636.13? 

As is evident from the analysis of Van Til's position above, he stands in the 
tradition of the federal theory going back to Rollock and Catarino inasmuch 
as he bases the imputation of guilt to Adam's posterity on the notion of cov- 
enantal representation. Having looked at these long-term developments, it is 
important to also consider the relationship between Van Til's position and that 
of his Cocceian predecessors. Given Cocceius's fame as one of the foremost 
proponents of federal theology, one would expect that he was eager to employ 
the notion of covenant in his explanation of original sin. However, this does 
not seem to be the case. Cocceius argued much more in line with the classic 
Augustinian notion that *in Adam and with Adam [...], by the law of imparting 
the same nature subject to the curse in Adam [...], all his descendants were 
constituted guilty."33 Instead of referring to Adam as the covenantal head 


»« 


(caput), Cocceius prefers to describe Adam's role as that of the “root,” “origin,” 


or “fountain” (stirps) of the human race.!?* Clear evidence of a federal theory 
is, however, present in Burman's Synopsis. The Utrecht theologian explains: 


The basis for this imputation [i.e., of Adam's sin to his posterity] is, on 
the one hand, the nature that we receive from Adam. He could not give 
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us a more excellent nature than he himself had. After all, we are his chil- 
dren and members. On the other hand, and principally, this imputation 
is based on the covenant of God, which was made not only with Adam 
alone, but with the human race as a whole. And that is why, having been 
violated in the first parent, it plunged all of his posterity into the same 
calamity.135 


In this paragraph, Burman advocates a twofold basis for the imputation of 
Adam's sin to his posterity, combining the more traditional Augustinian notions 
with the federal theory of original sin. While he does acknowledge that the 
covenantal basis must be given pre-eminence, it is clear that he does not con- 
sider it a sufficient basis in itself. 

From this brief comparison of Van Til’s position to that of his teachers, it can 
be concluded that Van Til went further than his teachers Cocceius and Burman 
in basing the imputation of Adam’s guilt exclusively on the legal concept of 
federal headship, over against the realist notion of a common human nature. 
If Voetius’s influence stands behind this shift, which is not unlikely given that 
Van Til studied under him in Utrecht, this would be interesting evidence that 
theological cross-fertilization between the two ecclesial factions was indeed 
possible despite all rivalry and polemics. 


9.3.3 The Covenant Established: Sacraments of Life and the Threat of 
Eternal Death 

Next to the covenanting parties and their acts, sacraments or “pledges of friend- 
ship” (pignora amicitiae) form an important part of Van Til’s understanding of 
divine-human covenants. This is certainly true for the covenant of grace and 
its various administrations (see below), but it also applies to the covenant of 
works. Like many of his contemporaries, Van Til affirmed the existence of sac- 
raments before the Fall, a position that was not unquestioned in the history of 
the Christian church. Although there are some comments in Augustine’s works 
suggesting a sacramental understanding of the paradisical tree of life96 many 
medieval theologians???” shared Thomas Aquinas's assessment according to 
which sacraments, which he described as "spiritual remedies," were unnecessary 
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before sin entered the world.!8 Looking back in time, the Augustinian Hermit 
Fulgenzio Bellelli (1675-1742) wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that the “most excellent scholastics" agreed about the fact that the pre-fall con- 
dition knew no sacraments.!?? 

While this assessment might be true with respect to the Roman Catholic 
tradition, it certainly does not apply to Reformed Scholasticism. Already at the 
time of the Reformation, Calvin, probably under the influence of Augustine, 
proposed a wider definition of sacrament that was suitable to include the tree 
of life.^? Around the same time, the Marburg professor Andreas Hyperius 
(1511-1564) began to distinguish the “sacraments or signs before the Fall" (sac- 
ramenta seu signa ante lapsum) from those that were established thereafter. 
Then, a few decades after Calvin and Hyperius, Amandus Polanus (1561-1610) 
began to integrate the notion of pre-fall sacraments into his covenantal under- 
standing of the original state, speaking for the first time explicitly about the 
“sacraments of the covenant of works" (sacramenta foederis operum ).*? 

Thus, the notion of sacraments before the Fall became a well-established 
element of Reformed dogmatics early on. Discussions emerged, however, con- 
cerning which aspects of the pre-fall situation could rightly be classified as a 
sacrament.^? Calvin led the way for those who argued that only the tree of 
life had a sacramental role.!^* A second group saw both paradisical trees as 
sacraments.'^? The most common position in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, however, seems to have been that of Cocceius, according to which 
the tree of life and the Garden of Eden in its entirety were to be considered 
as sacraments.!*6 Unsurprisingly, this is also Van Til's view, as is clear from his 
definition of the covenant of works provided above. 


138 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 111, q. 61, a. 2. 

139 Bellelli, Mens Augustini, 136-37. 

140 Calvin, Institutio 4.14.18 (OS v, 276,7-8). 

141 See Hyperius, Methodus Theologiae, 14. 

142 See Polanus, Partitiones theologicae, 104. 

143 On the various positions and their proponents, see Heppe, Dogmatik, 236—38; Beach, 
Christ and the Covenant, 19-20. Beach's list is not entirely correct. Burman was a repre- 
sentative of the Cocceian position, while Maresius held that the two trees had a sacra- 
mental role. 

144 This position is held, for instance, by Cloppenburg, Martinius, and Pictet. 

145 Representatives of this view include Bucanus, Aretius, Zanchi, Daneau, Snecanus, Thysius, 
Polanus, Walaeus, Wollebius, Ames, Pareus, Perkins, Scharpius, Robert Harris, Maccovius, 
Ussher, Wendelin, Voetius, Turretin, Maresius, Goodwin, Ryssen, Van Mastricht, and 
Melchior Leydecker. 

146 After Cocceius, this position was defended by Burman, Braun, Heidegger Bodaan, 
d'Outrein, Lampe, Wyttenbach, and others. Heppe's claim (Dogmatik, 236-37) that this 
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9.3.3.1 The Sacrament of Paradise 
The first sacrament of the covenant of works mentioned in the compendium 
is the Edenic garden commonly referred to as “paradise” (paradisus) which, 
according to Van Til, can reliably be located in southern Mesopotamia.!^? 
Based on various New Testament passages explicitly mentioning paradise 
(2 Cor 12:2-4; Luke 23:43; Rev 2:7), he argues that this earthly garden pointed 
beyond itself to a more glorious reality.!*8 In fact, it “sealed the hope of life (to be 
spent in heavenly paradise) as long as man persevered in his upright state.”!49 
This conditional nature of the sacrament is crucial to Van Til's understand- 
ing. After all, an “absolute right" (jus absolutum) to this heavenly life was to 
be obtained as a consequence of Adam's successful probation (restipulatio).150 
The historical origins of this sacramental interpretation of the Edenic 
Garden have yet to be explored. An introductory remark in Giovanni Diodati's 
(1576-1649) Italian Bible translation from 1641 suggests that its roots might 
reach back to a period prior to Cocceius.!*! As early as 1609, Polanus discussed 
the symbolic meaning of paradise in the context of his elaborations on the tree 
of life stating that the Garden of Eden “signified the kingdom of heaven.”!52 
Thus, it is not unlikely that the sacramental interpretation of paradise as a 
whole emerged from the prior assumption that the tree of life as an integral 
part of this Edenic reality was to be considered a sacrament. Another aspect 
that is important to note when it comes to the historical development of this 
interpretation is the fact that the sacramental understanding of paradise pre- 
supposes the conviction that the life promised to Adam was indeed a heavenly 
reality, as opposed to the mere continuation of earthly life.53 


9.3.3.2 The Sacrament of the Tree of Life 
In addition to paradise as a whole, Van Til maintains that the "tree of life" 
(arbor vitae) functioned as a sacrament in the pre-fall situation of the covenant 


was the “common” position shared by most Reformed theologians seems to be overstated, 
to say the least. 

147 See Van Til's Dissertatio singularis geographico-theologica de situ paradisi terrestris. This 
work was published as an appendix to Malachias illustratus. 

148 See the similar biblical arguments in Cocceius, Summa Doctrinae, 32 and Burman, 
Synopsis theologiae, 1:407-8. 

149 VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 92. 

150 Van Til, CTR, 92. 

151 See Diodati, La sacra bibbia, 1. It is interesting to note that a copy of this work was found in 
Cocceius’s private library, along with a French translation. See Catalogus instructissimae. 

152  Polanus, Syntagma, 3161D [EBT 11199]. 
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of works. In his view, the tree described in Genesis 2:9 was probably not an 
individual plant but a species as later Scripture passages (Rev 22:2; Ezek 47:12) 
seem to suggest.5+ The major issue concerning this tree, however, concerns 
its “use” (usus). Van Til distinguishes between a “physical use" and what might 
best be called a *sacramental use," even if he does not use this term. 

The physical use implies that the fruits of the tree had an inherent power 
to prolong human life, either as mere food (alimentum) or as a form of medi- 
cine (medicamentum). Either way, this position is unacceptable for Van Til. If 
its fruits served as food, this tree did not differ from all other trees in the gar- 
den, and the notion of medicine is inappropriate for the glorious original state, 
which knew no weakness or even illness in human nature.55* The tree's true 
use according to Van Til has to do with its sacramental function as a seal.156 
There are two "objects," so to speak, which were sacramentally sealed by this 
tree, namely the "Son of God" (Filium Dei) and "eternal life" (vitam aeternam). 

Insofar as the tree pointed to the Son of God, it represented him as the 
true source of life in its fullest meaning, that is, as the one "through whom the 
Father wanted to manifest and glorify himself in human beings.” In the pre-fall 
situation, Van Til is quick to add, the Son of God is not presented and sealed 
as mediator, a role which only applies to the covenant of grace.!5” Thus, he dis- 
tances himself from a certain stream of Christological interpretation according 
to which there was a typological relation between the tree of life and Christ’s 
work of salvation. This interpretation, popularized in the Middle Ages through 
iconic depictions and poetic texts,58 was not without early modern adherents. 
Thus, for instance, the Italian Reformer Jerome Zanchi (1516-1590) described 
the two paradisical trees as "types of the law and the gospel or Christ.”!59 It is 
against such typological readings that Van Til's contemporary Witsius main- 
tained: "Under the covenant of works Adam did not have any sacraments 
which referred to Christ, the gospel, or grace, and indeed he was not in need of 


154 VanTil, De situ paradisi, 191-92. 

155 VanTil Compendium, CTR, 93. Van Til does not mention any representatives of the physi- 
cal view here. Elsewhere (De situ paradisi, 193), he explicitly countered an assertion by 
the contemporary Remonstrant exegete Jean Le Clerc according to which the name of 
the tree could also be translated as "tree of good health" (arbor valetudinis). See Le Clerc, 
Genesis, 18 [EBT 11:209]. 

156 Fora contemporary analysis of the various positions regarding the “use” of the tree of life, 
see Kuenzlinus and Müller, Exercitatio Theologica. 

157 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 93. 

158 See, for instance, Erffa, “Lebensbaum,” 1107-14. 

159 Zanchi, De operibus Dei, 446. 
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them.”!©° Neither Witsius nor Van Til provide a more elaborate explanation as 
to why such a Christological reading is excluded. Still, the reason seems to be 
clear from the overall theological context. If the tree of life actually prefigured 
Christ's work of salvation, then the possibility that Adam would keep the cov- 
enant of works and enter glory based on his own covenantal merit would have 
been ruled out from the beginning. 

Nevertheless, despite this caveat, it is important to note that Van Til as well 
as many other covenant theologians at his time did reserve a prominent role 
for theSon of God in the covenant of works. From the very beginning and apart 
from the Fall, human beings were to obtain heavenly glory through the second 
person of the Trinity. If Adam had obeyed God's law and fulfilled the covenant 
stipulation, he would have found eternal life in the Son of God as the “rewarder 
of the covenant" (remunerator foederis ).19! Thus it is fair to say that there are 
traces of a supralapsarian Christology in Van Til. 

The final aspect with regard to the tree of life, which deserves to be briefly 
discussed here, is the kind of life promised and sealed by this sacrament. From 
the earlier discussion of the covenantal promise, it is clear that Van Til was 
speaking about eternal life in heaven. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, this seems to have been the “usual opinion among the orthodox” as 
Francis Turretin noted in the first volume of his famous Institutes from 1679.162 
In fact, just a few years earlier, it had been elevated to confessional status in 
the Formula Consensus Helvetica (1675).19? If one considers this issue from a 
broader historical perspective, one will notice, however, that those Reformed 
theologians in the early modern period who agreed that the tree of life was 
indeed a sacrament could differ quite sharply when it comes to their under- 
standing of the kind of life sealed by it. 

Early Reformed theologians of the sixteenth century, like Calvin, Gulielmus 
Bucanus (11603), and Aretius seem to have favored the view that the tree of 
life (primarily) promised the continuation of earthly life in paradise.!6^ This 
emphasis shifted towards the beginning of the seventeenth century with dog- 
maticians like Polanus and Junius who spoke about “heavenly” or “supernatural” 


160 Witsius, De oeconomia, 59. On the discussions concerning pre-fall references to Christ 
and the gospel, see also Maresius, "Disputatio Theologica de Duabus Arboribus," 413-14; 
Saldenus, Otia theologica, 604 [EBT 37:243]. 

161  VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 93. 

162  Turrettini, Institutio theologiae elencticae, 1:629. 

163 See Campi and Kirby, Reformierte Bekenntnisschriften, 3/2, 2. Teilband, 437-66. 

164 See Calvin’s comments on Genesis 2:9 (CO 23:38); Bucanus, Institutiones theologicae, 
113-14; Aretius, In D. Mosis Pentateuchum, 67. 
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life promised and sealed in the tree of life.165 In 1620, the Scotsman Johannes 
Scharpius (1572-1648) combined these two views, arguing that the sacramen- 
tal promise encompassed both the preservation of earthly life in Eden and 
the future transition to a glorious and eternal existence.!96 In the first half of 
the seventeenth century, there seems to have been a trend towards a growing 
acceptance of the view that heavenly life was promised and sealed to Adam. 

This trend did not go without resistance. In his Heidelberg theses from 1608, 
John Cameron made the case that only the covenant of grace promised heav- 
enly bliss while the pre-fall Covenant pledged eternal life in earthly paradise.!67 
Accordingly, Cameron's pupil Amyraut characterized the tree of life as a “nat- 
ural sacrament” (sacramentum naturale) which “could not seal any promise 
nor induce any hope of life other than a natural one.”!6 This position, offi- 
cially rejected by the Swiss Reformed Church in the consensus formula from 
1675 (see above), was advocated not only by representatives of the Saumur 
school,/6? but also by English puritans like Thomas Goodwin (1600-1680).!70 

This brief historical review helps to properly understand Van Til's position 
in the historical development concerning the sacramental interpretation of 
the covenant of works. By arguing that the life promised and sealed by the tree 
of life was eternal life in heaven, he implicitly rejected not only the “Saumur 
position," but also the mediating, compound view of Scharpius and others. 
While he does not provide any reasons as to why he abstained from includ- 
ing the continuation in the earthly paradise from the covenantal promise, it 
is not difficult to infer his rationale from the wider theological context. As has 
been shown above, Van Til was very concerned to establish Adam's original 
immortality as inherent to his natural state of integrity. Including it into the 
covenantal dynamics of promise and reward could have suggested that Adam's 
Edenic existence was inherently lacking, which was a position he apparently 
sought to avoid by all means.!"! 


165 Rivet and Junius, Theses theologicae de foederibus, th. 10; Polanus, Syntagma, 3161D. 

166 Scharpius, Cursus Theologicus, 1:1332. Similar composite views are found in Pareus, Ames, 
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Grotius. See his Annotata, 4 [€BT 81183]: "Homo cum primum est conditus promissa nulla 
habuit vitae coelestis, sed terrestris tantum." 
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169 Another Saumur proponent (next to Amyraut) was Louis Cappel. See his Commentarii et 
notae criticae in Vetus Testamentum, 319-20. 

170 Goodwin, “Of the Creatures,” 45-49. Cf. Herzer, "Adam's Reward,” 162-82. 

171 Anelaborate discussion concerning the role of earthly blessings in the context of the cov- 
enant of works is found in Heidegger, Corpus theologiae christianae, 319. Heidegger draws 
a distinction between what properly belongs to the promise of the covenant (heavenly 
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In addition to the covenantal sacraments, Van Til mentions another aspect 
belonging to the establishment (sanctio) of the covenant, namely God's threat 
of death recorded in Genesis 216-17. This threat is analyzed according to its 
"scope" (latitudo) and “rightfulness” (aequitas). As far as its scope is concerned, 
Van Til explains that the death threatened entailed preliminary consequences 
for the body (toil and distress) and the soul (alienation from God), which were 
ultimately to result in an eternal state of torment. The rightfulness of such pun- 
ishment can be explained by God's “vindicative justice" (iustitia vindicativa) 
hinted at in Psalm 50:21 that, according to Van Til, forms the basis for every 
curse as a sentence of the law.!72 


9.3.3.3 The Exceedingly Fortunate State of Man under the Covenant 
of Works 

Van Til concludes his elaborations on the covenant of works with a summary 
of Adam's state in the pre-fall covenant, which he characterizes as “exceed- 
ingly fortunate” ( felicissimus) for three particular reasons. First, Adam was 
richly blessed with all sorts of divine gifts, which he was free to use at his own 
pleasure. Second, he was constituted as the lord over all creation. Third, he 
was a "friend of God" (amicus Dei), meaning that he was not only the recipient 
of many blessings but also lived in an intimate relationship with his maker. 
In fact, Van Til maintains that the remark about hallowing the seventh day 
(Gen 2:3) can be interpreted as God setting aside this day for communion with 
his human creatures. Yet, despite all these blessings, Adam was far from the 
glorious state predestined for him: "He was not yet completely just, that is, hav- 
ing the right to life. Much less was he blessed (beatus), but only on the way to 
pursuing justice and blessedness."73 

This final account of Adam's state under the covenant of works nicely sum- 
marizes Van Til's major emphases in propounding this doctrine. On the one 
hand, he strives to make sure that the original state is not underestimated in its 
quality, particularly when it comes to Adam's original immortality and justice. 
On the other hand, he highlights the vast gulf between the earthly paradise of 
Eden and the glorious heavenly life which was to be obtained through covenant 
obedience. Within the Reformed camp at his time, the former emphasis was 
rather uncontroversial. Positing a stark qualitative difference between Edenic 
life and heavenly blessedness, however, had the potential to rouse opposition. 
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Van Til's Leiden colleague Johannes à Marck (1656-1731) noted that some 
more recent Reformed theologians ("recentiores ex Nostris") had argued that 
Adam already possessed eternal life in Eden.!7* This remark is probably a refer- 
ence to Jacob Alting who maintained that the only difference between Adam's 
original existence and heavenly glory was the fact that Edenic Adam could 
still lose his glorious life.!75 Others were not prepared to equate the quality 
of Edenic life with heavenly glory but still refused to acknowledge a strong 
disparity between the two forms of human existence. Petrus von Mastricht, 
for example, held that this difference was not qualitative, but only gradual.!76 

The difference between Van Til's view on the relationship between Eden 
and heaven and that of Alting and Van Mastricht also has an impact on how 
the work of salvation is conceived. In Alting's scheme, Christ came to restore 
humanity to its original glorious state, while Van Til and his fellow Cocceians 
argued that salvation entailed not only a restoration but indeed a glorification 
beyond the original state. The covenantal context within which this work of 
salvation is described is set by the "covenant of grace" which will be the focus 
of the following section. 


9.4 The Covenant of Grace ( foedus gratiae) 


Before turning to the covenant of grace, properly speaking, it is important 
to briefly consider the way in which this doctrine is introduced in the crr. 
In deviation from his famous teacher, Van Til does not speak about the abro- 
gation of the covenant of works. The five steps that figured so prominently 
in Cocceius's Summa Doctrinae are not found in Van Til's elaborations on the 
covenants. This omission is not exceptional. In fact, it seems that most of 
Cocceius's pupils shied away from adopting and perpetuating this doctrine.!7? 
According to Van Til, the covenant of works was violated and fundamentally 
“weakened” (enervatus) through sin. Its promise became “unprofitable” for 
fallen humanity in the sense that “no hope for sanctification through the law 


174 See A Marck, Compendium, 290. 
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Braun, Doctrina, 265-66. 
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remained." Therefore, God conceived and made known “another way of sal- 
vation” (alia salutis via), that is, the covenant of grace.!”9 

Van Til's discussion of this second covenant follows the same pattern as his 
earlier treatment of the covenant of works. This should not come as a surprise, 
given his previous remarks concerning the nature of divine-human covenants 
in general. Once again, the dichotomy of the two covenant parties, God and 
man, and their respective acts (promissio, stipulatio, adstipulatio, restipulatio) 
serve as the backbone of Van Til’s elaborations, as is evident from the following 
definition: 


Now the covenant of grace is an agreement of the merciful God with sin- 
ful, yet elect, man in which God offers righteousness and life (already 
obtained or yet to be obtained by Christ the surety) in the communion 
with his Son on condition of repentance and faith. When a sinner sin- 
cerely assents to it by repenting and sincerely believing in the Son, he 
receives the right to demand, in return, all salutary gifts and salvation 
itself, which is also sealed by various pledges.!80 


This highly condensed text provides the essence of Van Til's doctrine of the 
covenant of grace that surely needs more explanation. The subsequent sec- 
tions will broadly follow the logic as it is set forth in the respective chapter of 
the cTR with one notable exception. The discussion of the "Pact of the Father 
and the Son" (Pactum Patris et Filii), which forms a lengthy excursus within 
Van Til’s chapter, is relegated to a separate discussion at the very end. 


9.41 — God's Promise of Salvation on the Condition of Repentance and Faith 
The divine promise in the covenant of grace is two-fold, consisting of righ- 
teousness or justice (iustitia) on the one hand, and salvation (salus) on the 
other. Much like in the context of the covenant of works, righteousness first and 
foremost has a judicial connotation here. Van Til defines it as “right to life" (ius 
vitae) and equates it with what Adam would have obtained had he persevered 
in obedience. In the post-fall situation, however, this “righteousness” must 
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peccator sincere adstipulatur resipiscendo, et in Filium sincere credendo, accipit ius 
restipulandi omnia dona salutaria et salute ipsam, etiam variis éneopwthuact obsignatam.” 
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come as a gift from elsewhere (aliunde). Even if it is an “alien righteousness” 
with respect to its recipients, it is no less the result of meritorious obedience, 
namely the “obedience rendered by the surety in our place.”!®! 

Like the aspect of “righteousness,” Van Til also explains the other part of 
the promise with reference to the covenant of works. The "salvation" held 
out in prospect for everyone in the covenant of grace is "essentially the same 
good" (sua natura idem bonum) as offered to Adam before the Fall. To be sure, 
this remark concerns the "end point" of this salvation: glorious life in heaven. 
The starting point of the two covenants is vastly different. Accordingly, under 
the covenant of grace, the promise must include the "taking away of evils" 
unknown to Adam in addition to the elevation to a "state of ultimate security 
and felicity.”!8* When the New Testament refers to this salvation as an “inheri- 
tance" (Heb 9:15-16), this is taken by Van Til as an emphasis on its gratuitous 
nature. Another synonym is found in the expression "gift of the kingdom" 
(donum regni) which highlights the fact that salvation for God's covenant peo- 
ple is the result of divine victory over evil.!83 

It is in the context of this elaboration on the nature of the promised salva- 
tion that Van Til introduces the term "testament" (testamentum) which, to his 
mind, is the most appropriate translation for the xawy 81001) (kaine diatheke; 
"new covenant") mentioned by Jesus in Luke 22:20. When Christ endows his 
disciples with the kingdom, this act is the execution of a testamentary dispo- 
sition made by God the Father before time. It entails the divine will “to give 
righteousness and a heavenly inheritance to some definite heirs through the 
Son as their surety.”!84 In Van Til's view, the promise of the covenant of grace 
finds its eternal foundation in a divine testament, which, in turn, is founded 
on an intra-trinitarian agreement between God the Father and God the Son. 
This threefold structure (pactum-testamentum-foedus gratiae) is not original 
to him but goes back to Cocceius.!85 

Connected to the two-fold promise of the covenant of grace is also a two- 
fold stipulation, namely that of repentance and faith. As a biblical basis for 
this pair, Van Til points to Mark 115 where the (initial) preaching of Christ is 
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famously summarized with the appeal to “repent and believe the Gospel.” The 
repentance stipulated in the covenant of grace is defined as a “new resolu- 
tion of the mind" (novum mentis propositum) which has both a negative and 
a positive aspect. The negative aspect concerns the intention to abstain from 
sin, with the positive dimension adding a firm resolve to live a pious life to the 
glory of God. This definition leads Van Til to one of the few polemical remarks 
in the context of this chapter. Against Socinian and Remonstrant theologians, 
he maintains that repentance remains possible even after having committed 
“most severe sins" and at any time in one's life.186 

While repentance consists in a decisive turning away from sin, faith marks 
the believer's turning towards God "in an act of covenantal assent by which the 
mind, having gained knowledge of the covenant's content, joyfully agrees to it 
and [...] commends itself to Christ for salvation."7 As this definition indicates, 
the nature of “covenantal faith” (fides foederalis) involves three major elements, 
namely knowledge (cognitio), assent (assensus), and trust ( fiducia). Here, Van Til 
draws on an established distinction that has been part of Protestant reflection 
on the nature of faith ever since the days of the Reformation.!?? It should be 
noted, however, that in the covenantal context of the cTR the emphasis falls 
on the latter two aspects. Knowledge of the covenantal terms is a prerequisite, 
while the elements of assent and trust properly constitute the human act of 
covenantal assent (adstipulatio). 

In his explanation of the three aspects, Van Til introduces further distinc- 
tions with a view to clarifying his position. Thus, the aspect of knowledge is 
divided into the "knowledge concerning the authority of the witnesses" and 
the "knowledge of the testimony's content." Here, he insists in particular on the 
indispensability of the latter aspect against the position of Roman Catholic 
theologians whom he accuses of advocating a “blind faith" that relies solely 
on the authority of the church.!*? In like manner, the second aspect of assent 
is specified with the use of a distinction. In order for it to be complete, it has 
to be both general and particular. By a general assent, the believer eagerly 
receives everything that is revealed in Scripture, while the particular assent is 
directed to the “means of salvation" offered in Christ. Finally, Van Til analyzes 
the aspect of trust into a "direct act" (actus directus) and a "reflective act" (actus 
reflexus). The direct act is characterized metaphorically as fleeing to Christ as 
the place of refuge. It properly belongs to the original assent (adstipulatio) by 
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which covenant friendship is established. The reflective act of trust, on the 
other hand, concerns the believers' confidence towards God as those who are 
assured in their conscience of their own salvation. This latter aspect of faith no 
longer belongs to the initiation of the covenant, but to its consummation, in 
which man claims the reward (restipulatio).199 

Having outlined the twofold divine initiative in bringing about the cov- 
enant of grace, namely the pronouncement of the promise and the declara- 
tion of the covenant stipulation, Van Til concludes his discussion of God's 
part with some clarifying remarks concerning the relationship between the 
promised reward and the stipulated obligations. At the outset, he notes that 
anyone who fulfills the obligations of repentance and faith can and must 
rightly be considered an heir of salvation. However, since this assertion can 
give rise to detrimental misconceptions, two explanatory remarks need to be 
added. First, these conditions may not be interpreted as prerequisites of "ini- 
tial grace" (gratia prima), that is, regeneration. Instead, repentance and faith 
are the effects of the regenerating work of the Spirit. Their conditional nature 
refers only to the “consequent grace" (gratia consequens) of justification, sanc- 
tification, and glorification.?! Secondly, it would be wrong to conceive this 
twofold condition of repentance and faith as meritorious with respect to the 
grace that follows. On the contrary, they are to be understood as "tokens of the 
divine decree concerning the grace that has already made a beginning and will 
henceforth be consummated.” Thus, in Van Til's view, these conditions serve 
primarily as indicators by which humans can discern whether they are in a 
state of grace and can legitimately hope for eternal life.!?2 


9.4.2 Regenerate Man Assents to the Covenant 

As the human role in the covenant of grace has already been implicitly dis- 
cussed in the part dealing with the divine stipulations, it is not surprising that 
this section in the CTR remains relatively brief. The most important assertion 
in Van Til's account is found at the outset, where he emphasizes that man is 
called to enter the covenant as a "sinner" (peccator) who cannot be joined to 
the covenant except “through the gift of repentance and faith.” Due to his sin- 
ful nature, man is unable to meet the conditions of the covenant by himself. 
The major obstacle in this regard does not concern the human intellect. In 
fact, Van Til maintains that fallen human beings still have the necessary ratio- 
nal abilities (including a moral conscience) that enable them to get a more or 


190 Van Til, CTR, 177-18. 
191 VanTil,cTR, 18-19. 
192 VanTil,cTR, ug. 
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less accurate understanding of the covenant, and even be convinced of many 
aspects pertaining to it.193 

Despite these remaining abilities in the human mind, sinners cannot 
enter into God's covenant without the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit. 
According to Van Til, it is the third person of the Trinity who not only grants 
the grace of illumination, guiding man to pay "proper attention" to and get a 
"clear perception" of what the covenant entails, but also works in the human 
person an "inclination to obey the commandment of repentance and faith." As 
a consequence of this divine regeneration, the human person inevitably, but 
most freely, enters into the covenant.!?^ 

Although Van Til is careful to maintain the distinction between repentance 
and faith as the two-fold act of assent (adstipulatio) in the covenant of grace, 
he emphasizes that the two do not differ very much insofar as both of them 
include a negative and a positive element. In repentance, man turns away from 
sin (aversio) and towards God (conversio), while the act of faith entails the flee- 
ing away from a dangerous state of sin (aufugium) as much as fleeing towards 
Christ as the salutary refuge (confugium). Despite this parallelism, repentance 
and faith are neither interchangeable nor equivalent. According to Van Til, 
faith must be seen as the "principle" (principium) of repentance because only 
from the perspective of faith, sin is truly understood as an evil that is to be 
abandoned. 

As a direct consequence of the covenantal assent (adstipulatio) which by 
its very nature already contains the fulfillment of the stipulation, believers 
receive the right to claim the promised reward (restipulatio). Here, the cove- 
nant of grace differs strongly from the covenant of works, in which such a right 
was to be obtained only after a period of successful probation. In Scripture, 
Van Til explains, this right to demand an "increase and bestowment of grace" 
is indicated wherever it speaks about the righteousness of the believer (e.g., 
Heb 2:4), which must be understood as the imputed, alien righteousness of 
Christ. Thus, this right is not something earned by the faithful, but—much like 
faith and repentance—a divine gift.195 

As has been mentioned already, some modern thinkers have criticized the 
legal terminology of covenant theologians, claiming, for instance, that the 
notion of conditions in God's covenant and the idea of man having a legal 
claim on divine favor run contrary to a proper biblical understanding of the 
divine-human relationships. Oftentimes, this criticism has culminated in the 


193 VanTil,cTR, ug. Cf. the analysis of Van Til's view on the noetic effects of sin in chapter 5. 
194 VanTil, CTR, ug. 
195 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 120-21. 
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charge of "legalism."?6 It may be doubted, however, whether this assessment 
is applicable to Van Til's position with its consistent emphasis on the fact that 
faith and repentance emerge as divine gifts from the regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit. In Van Til's understanding of the covenant of grace, the language of 
conditions and rights is much more related to the question of assurance than 
to justification. 


9.4.3 The Double Ratification of the Covenant 
Like the covenant of works, which is established by means of the divine threat 
and the sacramental seals of paradise and the tree of life, the covenant of grace 
also includes two elements of ratification. First, Van Til mentions the person of 
the covenant mediator who is announced in the Old Testament as the “angel 
of the covenant” (Mal 3:1) and whose role is variously described in the New 
Testament as “surety” (sponsor), “testator” (testator), and "executor" (executor) 
of the covenant of grace. In this context, Van Til does not elaborate on the per- 
son and work of the mediator, a subject which is reserved for an independent 
chapter in the crr.!97 From his dense composition of comments on various 
verses taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews it is sufficiently clear, however, 
that Christ’s role as the mediator of the covenant of grace is inextricably linked 
to the pre-temporal, intra-trinitarian agreement which Van Til calls the “Pact 
of the Father and the Son’” (see 9.5. below). 

The second element of ratification concerns the sacraments by which the 
covenant is sealed. Here Van Til, once again, employs his often-used method of 
definition and elaboration. He writes: 


A sacrament is a sacred sign and seal of the covenant of grace instituted 
by God. Through it, by using a visible and external thing, God signifies 
and confirms to the believers an invisible grace that is yet to be procured 
or has already been procured by Christ. The believer, on the other hand, 
binds himself to fulfill all submission and faithfulness to God.198 


This definition stands broadly in line with the Reformed tradition. The Augus- 
tinian distinction between the (visible) sign and the (invisible) thing signified 
forms the conceptional basis, while the covenantal context obviously plays a 


196 See, for instance, Rolston 111, “Responsible Man,” 129-56. 

197 See the chapter “de mediatore" in Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 130-46. 

198 Van Til, CTR, 122: "Sacramentum est sacrum signum et sigillum foederis gratiae, a Deo 
institutum, quo Deus usu rei visibilis et externae gratiam invisibilem per Christum 
impetrandam aut impetratam fidelibus significat et confirmat; homo autem fidelis se ad 
omnem subiectionem et fidelitatem Deo praestandam obligat." 
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prominent role. In his elaborations on this definition, Van Til notes that the 
term "seal" (sigillum) properly refers to God's unilateral promise of grace, while 
"sign" (signum) highlights the mutual nature of the sacrament. This mutual 
nature is also explicitly undergirded by the final remark concerning the human 
pledge of obedience. An element of this definition that is somewhat unique 
is the distinction between the invisible grace as either not yet, or already pro- 
cured by Christ. This distinction is related to the salvation-historical differen- 
tiation between the administrations of the covenant of grace before and after 
the coming of Christ, which was the subject of significant controversy in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The following section will be devoted to a concise overview of the issues at 
stake and Van Til's position on them. This overview will draw not only on the 
respective section in the CTR but also on earlier writings from Van Til's pen 
that help to gain a more comprehensive picture of the debate as a whole. 


9.5 Salvation-Historical Differentiations in the Covenant of Grace 


Ever since the time of the Reformation, Reformed covenant theologians have 
argued that the covenant of grace was initiated when the first gospel prom- 
ise sounded immediately after the Fall (Gen 335) and continues through his- 
tory until the end of the age. This emphasis on the fundamental unity of the 
covenant did not, however, exclude the possibility for salvation-historical 
differentiations.!99 The most obvious division was, of course, that between the 
Old and New Testaments relating to the times before and after the coming of 
Christ. To this most basic differentiation was added a distinction within the Old 
Testament, namely that between the period before and under Mosaic law.?°° 
As time went on, more divisions were introduced. For instance, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, Witsius was convinced that the Old Testament 
times could be distinguished into four different periods.??! What gave rise to 
significant controversies in Van Til's day, however, was not the distinction of 
different periods per se, but the way in which these periods were characterized. 


199 In the second edition of his Institutes from 1539 (210.2), Calvin wrote: “Patrum omnium 
foedus adeo substantia et re ipsa nihil a nostro differt, ut unum prorsus atque idem est. 
Administratio tamen variat." (OS 3:404). 

200 See, for instance, Musculus, Loci Communes, 145. This threefold division of salvation his- 
tory dates back to Patristic times. In the seventeenth century, this division was defended 
in its Cocceian form most elaborately by Wilhelm Momma in his De varia conditione et 
statu Ecclesiae Dei. 

201 Witsius, De oeconomia, 213-14. 
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In the CTR, Van Til devotes a brief chapter to the nature of the Old Testament 
dispensation. There, he maintains that the faith of Old Testament believers 
rested on the promise of the coming mediator ever since Adam and Eve were 
forced out of the Garden of Eden. As a consequence of this forward-looking 
faith, they were made partakers of salvation "through the retroactive effect 
of Christ's merits.’2°? Thus, they not only enjoyed divine favor during their 
earthly lives but also entered heavenly glory immediately upon their death. 
These affirmations of essential continuity on the level of faith and the enjoy- 
ment of salvation between the Old and New Testaments are contrasted with 
a two-fold opposition. On the one hand, Van Til criticizes the Socinian view, 
according to which Old Testament believers could not possibly have cherished 
a hope of eternal life as they had not received any promises in this regard.203 
On the other hand, he objects to the position of Roman Catholic theologians 
claiming that deceased Old Testament believers had to wait in the "limbo of 
the fathers" (limbus patrum) until Christ finally accomplished salvation and 
took them to heavenly glory.2 

Against the background of this affirmation and defense of the essential unity 
of the covenant of grace, Van Til expounds his view on salvation-historical 
differentiations. In so doing, he follows Cocceius’s three-fold periodization 
distinguishing the covenantal dispensations before the law (ante legem) from 
Adam to Moses, under the law (sub lege) from Moses to Christ, and after the 
law (post legem) from the coming of Christ until the end of time.?95 The most 
basic assertion he makes at the outset concerns the relationship between the 
first two periods and the third. According to Van Til, Old Testament believ- 
ers either before or under the law experienced a "scantier economy of grace" 
(oeconomia gratiae parcior) compared to New Testament times. To be sure, the 


202  VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 125: “... per vim retroactivam meritorum Christi." 

203 Van Til, CTR, 125-27. 

204 Van Til, CTR, 127-28. For Roman Catholic affirmations of the limbus patrum among early 
modern theologians, see, e.g., Becanus, Theologiae Scholasticae Pars Secunda, tomus prior, 
21-26; Bellarmino, “De Christi anima,’ 1:418-19 [EBT 6:302]. 

205 In another context, Van Til substantiated this threefold distinction with a reference to 
the Second Helvetic Confession from 1566, which includes the following assertion: *Haec 
Lie, militans in terris ecclesia] aliter fuit instituta ante legem inter patriarchas, aliter sub 
Mose per legem, aliter a Christo per Evangelium.” See Mühling and Opitz, Reformierte 
Bekenntnisschriften, vol. 2/2, 243-345. For Cocceius's assertion of the threefold division, 
see his Consideratio principii, 12-13. Some Voetian theologians ardently opposed this 
approach, opting for the more basic two-fold division into the Old and New Testaments. 
See Leydecker, Vis veritatis, 49-71. 
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Old Testament administration of grace was always "sufficient for salvation,’ 
but it did not come close to its later fullness.206 

Within the Old Testament, there is also a gradual difference between the 
economy before and under the Mosaic Law. This difference concerns the clar- 
ity of the gospel promise, as well as the degree of freedom believers experi- 
enced. With respect to the former aspect, Van Til notes that in the times of the 
patriarchs, the gospel promise of the coming redeemer had not been revealed 
as clearly as in later times. Yet, this relative obscurity did not prevent the elect 
from grasping the “word of hope,’ as they were helped by the instruction of 
the patriarchs and the illumination of the Holy Spirit. When it comes to the 
experience of freedom, Van Til explains, Old Testament believers before the 
law were in a more favorable position than those under the law because their 
religious customs were practiced voluntarily, that is, without the strict require- 
ments of the law and its reproach of guilt.2°” What all Old Testament believers 
both before and under the law had in common, however, was that they could 
not enjoy the forgiveness of their sins in the same way as their New Testament 
counterparts. 


9.54 Forgiveness of Sin under the Old Testament 

In his CTR, Van Til maintains that the justification of believers under the Old 
Testament differed in mode from that of New Testament believers. He based 
this assertion on two Scripture passages in which different Greek words are 
used to describe God's dealings with human sin. In Romans 3:25, the Apostle 
Paul writes that God "passed over former sins." According to Van Til, the Greek 
word used here for “passing over,” that is, m&pects (paresis) refers to the spe- 
cific way in which God dealt with believers' sins under the Old Testament. He 
contrasts this mere “passing over" with the full “remission” (gr. äpeois; afesis) 
mentioned in Hebrews 10:18 which he takes as referring only to the situation 
after Christ's coming. This verse is of key importance to Van Til as it provides 
not only one of the terms, but also the rationale for the distinction. It reads, 
“Where there is forgiveness [afesis] of these [sins], there is no more offering 
for sin." Since there were still offerings in Old Testament times, so Van Til's 
argument goes, there could not have been full forgiveness in the sense of afesis. 
Instead, these believers were justified based on a “passing over" (paresis) of 
their sin “by virtue of the bare suretyship" (ex mera sponsione) of Christ.208 


206 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 128. 
207  VanTil, CTR, 128-29. 
208  VanTil, CTR, 128. 
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The way in which Van Til presents this distinction and the rationale behind 
it is free from any polemical or apologetic undertone. On the basis of his 
account in the cTR only, one would not realize that this very point had caused 
significant upheaval in the 1660s and 1670s, with repercussions well into the 
eighteenth century.??? The distinction between paresis and afesis was already 
employed in one way or another by some church fathers. After the Reformation 
it was taken up by Theodore Beza?!? and, later on, it appears in the work of 
Johannes Cloppenburg.?!! However, it was not until Cocceius made extensive 
use of it that opposition arose.?!? In the course of 1665, Voetius held multiple 
disputations in which Cocceius's appropriation of the distinction was heav- 
ily criticized.?!? One year later, Cocceius reacted with an elaborate treatise 
defending his position,?!^ which, in turn, was subject to Voetius's scrutiny in 
another set of disputations defended in late 1666 and 1667.2 

This initial debate between Cocceius and Voetius has already been described 
in some detail by Van Asselt.?!6 What is important here, however, are the fur- 
ther developments in the 1670s. After Cocceius's untimely death in 1669 the 
debate was carried on, with Burman upholding and defending the Cocceian 
view!” and Melchior Leydecker leading the Voetian opposition. In his lengthy 
treatise entitled Sulamith from 1673, Leydecker devoted no less than ninety 
octavo pages to a defense of what he considered to be the *old orthodox" view 
on the remission of sin under the Old Testament.?!? It is helpful to briefly 
sketch his arguments here as they form the background for Van Til’s Cocceian 
rebuttal found in his Salems vrede published for the first time in 1678.27? 

Before he engages in his critical analysis, Leydecker provides a summary of 
Cocceius's view. This is necessary, he explains, because “many of his disciples 
have interpreted and defended it wrongly.”2?° He explicitly mentions only two 
of these disciples, namely Groenewegen and Bekker, noting that their position 
is more reproachable than that of their master. Although Cocceius's own view, 
properly understood, must be absolved from the charge of Socinianism, it is 
not unproblematic and should have remained an object of careful academic 


209 See Van Asselt, "Expromissio or Fideiussio?,” 37-57. 

210 See Beza’s comment on Rom 3:25 in Annotationes majores. 

211 See Cloppenburg, Disputationes Theologicae x1, F2r-v [EBT 38:273]. 
212 See Van Asselt, “Voetius en Coccejus over de rechtvaardiging,’ 34 (fn. 2). 
213 See SD 5:301-31. 

214 Cocceius, “Moreh Nebochim.” 

215 SD 5:339-82. 

216 See Van Asselt, “Voetius en Coccejus over de rechtvaardiging.” 

217 Burman, Synopsis theologiae, 536—38. 

218 See Leydecker Sulamith, 189-279. 

219 See Van Til, Salems vrede, 250-67. 

220  Leydecker Sulamith, 189. 
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reflection rather than becoming a topic for preaching.2! According to 
Leydecker, Cocceius's distinction between paresis and afesis must be rejected 
as it tends to minimize the experience of grace and comfort among Old 
Testament believers.2?? It introduces the idea that remission can be incom- 
plete, a notion which is more akin to Roman Catholicism than the Reformed 
confession.22? Moreover, the Cocceian position rests almost exclusively on a 
one-sided, questionable interpretation of Romans 3:25 that runs contrary to 
other, important biblical evidence.??^ If Christ has indeed become the surety 
of Old Testament believers, it is inconsistent to maintain that they still suf- 
fer from the consequences of their sin, albeit only in the subjective form of 
a guilt-ridden conscience.225 Even if it was indeed possible for believers to 
remain in such a detrimental state, this would run contrary to God's compas- 
sionate nature.?2 Finally, it stands in tension with the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the undisputed fact that Old Testament believers immediately went to heaven, 
the orthodox rebuttal of Socinianism, the structure of the Reformed doctrine 
of justification, and the common legal concept of suretyship.227 

In response to these and other criticisms, Van Til first and foremost empha- 
sizes the fundamental agreement between the Cocceians and their critics: “It is 
beyond debate that believers of the Old Testament before the coming of Christ 
were granted remission of sins.’2?8 In addition to this fundamental agreement 
regarding the fact of remission, both parties also concur with the assertion that 
the mode of remission was not the same under both testaments. Here, he refers 
to Calvin as his principal witness and the standard of common orthodoxy. In 
his commentary on Hebrews 1035, the Genevan reformer maintains "that sins 
are now remitted in a different way than formerly" This difference, Calvin goes 
on to explain, must not be sought in God's word of promise or human faith, but 
in the fact that God, as a consequence of Christ's accomplished atonement, no 
longer remembers sins under the New Testament.229 

This aspect of remembrance mentioned by Calvin features prominently in 
Van Til's explanation of the different modes of remission under the Old as 
opposed to the New Testament: "Before Christ's coming, there was no discharge 


221  Leydecker 201-3. 

222  Leydecker 204-5. 

223  Leydecker 205-7. 

224  Leydecker 207-17, 231-56. 

225  Leydecker 217-19. 

226  Leydecker 219-21. 

227  Leydecker 221-30. 

228 Van Til, Salems vrede, 250. 

229 See CO 55327. To prove the agreement between Cocceians and their critics, Van Til also 
quotes a passage from Leydecker's Sulamith. However, read in its original context, this 
text does not substantiate Van Til's claim concerning a basic consensus in this matter. 
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from the guilt and obligation regarding the record of sins that in some way stood 
against us insofar as there occurred in it a remembrance of outstanding guilt."230 
In short, the difference can be summarized by saying that Old Testament believ- 
ers received remission with a remembrance of sin, while the remission experi- 
enced by New Testament believers came without such a remembrance because 
sin was once and for all dealt with in Christ's satisfaction.2?! 

It is precisely this abrogation of remembrance that, according to Van Til, 
warrants the controversial Cocceian characterization of New Testament remis- 
sion as "full" or “perfect,” contrasting it with the “less full" or “imperfect” for- 
giveness given before. Moreover, citing passages from the works of Bullinger, 
Pareus, and Franciscus Gomarus (1563-1641), he maintains that such terminol- 
ogy should not be surprising to Reformed theologians familiar with their own 
tradition.??? Likewise, the specific understanding of the Greek words paresis 
and afesis may not be discarded as a Cocceian invention given its occurrence in 
the writings of such notable theologians and exegetes as Grotius, Cloppenburg, 
and Essenius. According to Van Til, it is even implicitly taught in the annota- 
tions of the States Translation.233 

Asis evident from this brief summary, Van Til's response to the Voetian criti- 
cism of Leydecker and others does not address the various exegetical and dog- 
matic concerns, which probably would have gone way beyond the constraints 
of his irenic treatise. He contented himself with upholding the Cocceian dif- 
ferentiation as in continuity with traditional orthodoxy and as in basic agree- 
ment with the views of its critics. Whether these critics were convinced of this 
assessment may be doubted. One year after the publication of Salems vrede 
Leydecker re-stated and bolstered his case against the Cocceian position for 
a more academic audience.??^ In any case, a comparison of Van Til's early 
remarks from 1678 with his 1704 Compendium supports the conclusion that his 
allegiance to Cocceius's view on this issue remained uncompromised through- 
out his career. 


9.5.2 The “Diminished Grace" in the Mosaic Economy 

The debates about the different modes of remission before and after Christ's 
coming connected to the distinction of paresis and afesis are related to a 
vast complex of issues concerning the proper understanding of the Mosaic 


230 Van Til, Salems vrede, 254 (emphasis in the original). 
231  VanTil,255. 
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economy as a specific administration of the covenant of grace. In the cTR, 
Van Til characterizes this period primarily in negative terms. While the prom- 
ise was certainly not abolished when Moses' law was introduced, it was cov- 
ered by a veil, as it were. Grace was not taken away completely, but indeed 
diminished. Van Til even goes as far as arguing that, in the Mosaic law, the 
covenant of works in some way made a comeback on the stage of history, lead- 
ing to an *economy of curse or condemnation" (aliqua oeconomia maledictio- 
nis aut condemnationis).??5 The CTR lists four characteristics of this period, 
namely (1) the commemoration of outstanding guilt, (2) the introduction of a 
rather severe servitude, (3) the instillment of a fear of death, and (4) an enmity 
with neighboring peoples. These aspects need to be discussed in more detail 
below. However, it is instructive to take a look at the broader picture first, that 
is, Van Til's understanding of the Mosaic administration more generally. 


9.5.2.1 The Mosaic Administration as a "Typical Covenant" 
This broader picture is found in Salems vrede where Van Til discusses his view 
on the “nature of the Old Testament" before he addresses more specific con- 
troversial issues. In the first place, he notes that the Mosaic economy can be 
clearly differentiated from the time of the patriarchs, as two crucial changes 
reshaped the divine dispensation of Grace. First, the Mosaic economy put an 
end to the original universality of the promise. Now, it was directed at a spe- 
cific people, which entailed the rejection of all the others. Second, under the 
Mosaic economy, the promises were attached to earthly gifts and institutions 
which were given as pledges of the heavenly inheritance.236 

This is true first and foremost with regard to the promised land. Canaan was 
not to be considered an end in itself, but as a preliminary "deposit" foreshadow- 
ing the heavenly kingdom of God. It was given to Israel by way of a “typological 
covenant" (typisch verbond). So far, Van Til notes, both Cocceian theologians 
and their critics are in firm agreement.2?? Where they do part ways, however, 
is the question of whether this typological covenant with the earthly land of 
Canaan and the respective ceremonial and civil laws at its center is to be iden- 
tified with the *Old Testament," which features so prominently in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Cocceius and his followers answered this question in the affir- 
mative, while their opponents denied it. Leydecker, for instance, maintained 


235 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 129:*... dispensationem gratiae diminuentis, non auferentis …” 

236 Van Til, Salems vrede, 141-50. 

237 To support this claim, Van Til quotes extensively from Calvin's Institutes 2111-2. He 
also refers to a treatise from the Dordrecht minister Johannes Becius (1558-1626), who 
had played a prominent role on the Contra-Remonstrant side in the early seventeenth 
century. 
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that “it is too narrow to restrict the Old Testament to the land of Canaan.” 
Instead, it must be understood to refer more broadly to the “administration of 
the covenant of grace according to God's manifold wisdom before the coming 
of Christ.” This includes the “earthly covenant" of Moses, but is by no means 
restricted to it.238 

Following Cocceius, Van Til upholds the narrower understanding of the 
“Old Testament” as a reference to the Mosaic economy only. He argues that the 
single most important text to understand this concept is the prophetic predic- 
tion of Jeremiah 31:33 where the new covenant to be established by God in the 
future is contrasted with the Mosaic covenant made after the exodus.?3? In 
addition to his exegetical arguments, Van Til also provides several quotations 
from prominent sixteenth-century theologians who, in his view, clearly taught 
the “Cocceian view" (long) before the Leiden theologian was born. Included in 
this list are quotations by Luther's successor Melanchthon?^? as well as two of 
his pupils, namely Niels Hemmingsen (1513-1600)?^! and Zacharias Ursinus.242 
This selection of theological precursors should not come as a surprise given 
the fact that Cocceius was educated in Bremen where Melanchthon's influ- 
ence was still very prominent at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

At first glance, the difference between the Cocceian view and that of their 
Voetian opponents seems to be of minor significance. After all, Van Til himself 
sought to downplay the significance of the issue, stating that this difference of 
opinion does not concern the “fundamental articles" (grond-artijckelen) of the 
faith.?^? On the other hand, there is a reason why it became and remained the 
subject of considerable controversy. This has to do with the wider hermeneuti- 
cal ramifications of the Cocceian position. Cocceius and his followers held 
that the “Old Testament" was a purely temporary?^* superstructure that can 
and should be clearly distinguished from the continuous substratum of the 
covenant of grace. With the coming of Christ, this “superstructure,” with all its 
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imperfections and restrictions, is completely superseded, making way for the 
fullness and freedom of the kingdom of God. 


9.5.2.2 The Ten Commandments, Their Two-Fold Use, and the Sabbath 
The sharp Cocceian distinction between the abiding substratum of the covenant 
of grace, to which the transient superstructure is added in the Mosaic adminis- 
tration, is not difficult to maintain when applied to ceremonial or civil aspects 
of Israel's law. It gets more complicated, however, when those passages are con- 
sidered that have traditionally been understood to reveal the eternal moral law 
of God, most notably the Ten Commandments. Are they to be understood as an 
expression of the abiding covenant of grace, or do they more properly belong to 
the transient Mosaic administration? Unsurprisingly, the answers given to this 
question by Cocceius did not find favor with their Voetian opponents. How did 
Van Til understand the role of the Decalogue in his salvation-historical scheme? 

In the first place, he maintains that God's introductory statement ("I am the 
Lord your God, etc.”) clearly indicates that the Ten Commandments were given 
asan expression of the covenant of grace. This initial assurance of divine favor 
sets the tone for the proper understanding of what follows. This context is of 
crucial importance because in and of themselves, these commandments lend 
themselves to different uses. Taken as a whole and with regard to the introduc- 
tion, therefore, the words on the two tablets of stone received by Moses were 
a "form" ( formulier) of the covenant of grace proclaiming the moral duties of 
God's redeemed people.7?^6 On the other hand, apart from this specific context, 
these very same commandments could also take the form of a covenant of 
works, Van Til explains this two-fold use as follows: 


Thus, the commandments had a two-fold use. The first use was to serve 
as a legislation for the Testament of Grace. And this is how they are 
invoked in the tables of the covenant, in their order and rank [...] The 
second use of these moral commandments concerns the covenant of 
works. They assume this use when the two essential sentences of the cov- 
enant of works are placed in front of them: “Whoever does these things 
shall live in them,” [Lev 18:5] and “cursed be anyone, etc.” [Deut 27:26]. 
Because by these the nature of the covenant of works was expressed 
and described.247 


245 See, for instance, Leydecker, Sulamith, 295-338; Ridderus, Schriftuerlyck licht, 1:345-58. It 
should be noted that there was significant diversity of opinion among these critics. They 
rejected the Cocceian view for different reasons. 

246 Van Til, Salems vrede, 175-79. 

247 Van Til, 184, 188. 
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According to Cocceius, and Van Til follows him in this teaching, these two uses 
of the commandments can and must be distinguished not only conceptually, 
but also historically. In the original making of the Mosaic covenant on Mount 
Sinai recounted in Exodus 24, the commandments were firmly set in the con- 
text of the covenant of grace. It was only later, after the sin of the Golden Calf, 
that the second use was added, culminating in the proclamation of the severe 
curses on Mount Ebal (Deut 27). Thus, the original Sinai covenant can be inter- 
preted as an expression of the covenant of grace substratum mentioned above, 
while the later strict enforcement of the Sinaitic law (in the form of a covenant 
of works) belongs to the superstructure of the Mosaic economy.2*® 

This superstructure grew, as it were, to the extent that more commandments 
were added during Israel's wanderings in the wilderness, resulting in the full 
body of Mosaic legislation, including extensive ceremonial prescriptions. In 
Van Til’s view, these latter regulations should be understood as a divine burden 
laid on the people as a consequence of their disobedience. It is that burden 
that is referred to in the New Testament as the “yoke of slavery" (Gal 5:1). Van Til 
bases this negative interpretation of the ceremonial law on Ezekiel 20:24-25 
where the prophet speaks about "statutes that were not good and ordinances 
by which [the Israelites] could not live.” Citing several church fathers?^? he 
defends this Cocceian reading against the sharp criticism of Voetian theo- 
logians, who upheld a much more positive evaluation of the Old Testament 
ceremonies.250 

Van Til's perspective on the role of the ceremonial law is also reflected in his 
elaborations on the fourth commandment. By the time he wrote and published 
Salems vrede in the late 1670s, the most severe phase of the Sabbath controversy 
was long gone.?°! Nevertheless, the proper interpretation of the fourth com- 
mandment remained a recurring issue in the Cocceian controversies. Van Til 
bases his position on the commonly accepted distinction between moral and 
ceremonial aspects in the Sabbath commandment.?9?? While the moral aspects 


248 Van Til, 191-99. 

249 See Van Til, 200-217. His argument includes citations by Justin Martyr, Clement of 
Rome, Irenaeus of Lyon, Jerome, John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Augustine, and 
Theodoret of Cyrus. 

250 See, for instance, Leydecker, Sulamith, 297. 

251 For an extensive, albeit dated, overview of this prolonged controversy, see Visser, De 
geschiedenis van den sabbatsstrijd. More recently, Jetze Touber surveyed the various 
arguments, with a focus on the debates in the latter part of the seventeenth century. See 
Touber, Spinoza and Biblical Philology, 227-65. For an elaborate discussion of Cocceius's 
position, see Carmichael, A Continental View. 

252  VanTil(Salems vrede, 270—71) explicitly refers to the “consensus articles" developed at the 
time of the Synod of Dort (1619). See Kuyper, De Post-Acta, 184-86. 
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remain binding even for New Testament believers, the ceremonial aspects are 
abolished with Christ's coming and the end of the Mosaic economy. 

Among these ceremonial aspects of the Sabbath commandment, he also 
counts the observance of the seventh day of the week, which, according to 
Van Til, was fulfilled when Christ rested in the grave on this very day. Through 
his work of salvation, Christ brings to light true rest for the believer's soul, 
which includes the "rest from bearing the heavy and wearisome yoke of servi- 
tude which Moses placed upon the Israelites."253 


9.5.2.3 Severe Servitude Enforced by Men and Angels 
In Van Til's Cocceian understanding of the Mosaic economy, the Israelites 
before Christ’s coming were subject to a “rather severe servitude" (servitus 
severior)??^ which was linked primarily to the ceremonial law. The severity of 
this servitude consisted in two aspects. First, in the vast multitude of detailed 
ordinances (willekeuren) which could not possibly be fulfilled and therefore 
caused a continuous sense of guilt. Second, the fact that these ordinances reg- 
ulated all aspects of life left hardly any freedom to the individual believer.255 
Among the authorities who were to strictly enforce this servitude, Van Til 
mentions not only Israel's earthly rulers and priests. According to him, the 
angels in heaven were also endowed with this task. He bases this assertion on 
a rather peculiar interpretation of Hebrews 2 where the writer seems to sug- 
gest that angels were involved in the promulgation of the Mosaic law (v. 2). 
A little later follows the remark that the “coming world" is not subject to 
angels (v. 5), which is read as implying that such was indeed the case in the 
Old Testament economy.?°® According to Van Til, this subjection implied that 
the angels “watched over the law, were involved in a special way in the asser- 
tion of its requirement, inflicted punishments, or enforced correction against 
transgressors."5" Due to this role as custodians of the divine law, the angels as 
well as Israel's human authorities were called "Gods" in the Old Testament, a 
designation that vanished in the New Testament.258 


253  VanTil, Salems vrede, 271. 

254  VanTil, Compendium, CTR, 129. 

255  VanTil, Salems vrede, 218. 

256 It should be noted that this interpretation was not peculiar to Cocceian theologians. It 
is also found in the work of the rather militant Voetian Reinerus Vogelsang (1610-1679). 
See his Exercitationes theologicae, 625-26 [EBT 43:394]. Moreover, it is found in Cappel, 
Observationes, 119-20 [EBT 10277]. 

257  VanTil, Salems vrede, 224. 

258 Van Til, 224-31. This distinction was fairly common in anti-Socinian works seeking to 
prove the divinity of Christ. See, for instance, the remarks by the Voetian minister Petrus 
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9.5.2.4 Lack of Assurance and Fear of Death 
The establishment of severe servitude had a strong impact on the souls of the 
believers who held on to the promise of grace but at the same time found 
themselves constantly confronted with a strict preaching and enforcement of 
the law. According to Van Til, this tension oftentimes caused an "inhibition and 
impairment of their consolation." As a result, they frequently struggled to find 
assurance of their salvation. While he admits that there are exceptions (e.g., 
David in the Psalms), these difficulties were the common experience of believ- 
ers living under the Mosaic administration.759 In many ways, the ceremonial 
laws reinforced the distress of Old Testament believers who were not allowed 
to enter the sanctuary on their own and had to relate to God through priestly 
mediators. Moreover, the sacrifices were a continual reminder that their guilt 
had not yet been satisfied, leaving them with a "conscience of sin" (conscientie 
der sonden).?6° 

Another aspect in which the experience of Old Testament believers was infe- 
rior to that of their New Testament counterparts concerns the "fear of death" 
(metus mortis) which was instilled by the Mosaic law. What Van Til means by 
this expression is not a general dread of losing one's life. Instead, it refers to the 
rather specific fear of forfeiting God's favor through a breach of his regulations. 
Israelite believers were afraid to be overcome by a form of death that clearly 
bears the mark of divine punishment. Among these forms, Van Til counts pre- 
mature death, dying of plague, and perishing in exile, that is, on unholy ground 
outside the promised land.2 

As the biblical basis for this notion of “fear of death” instilled in Old 
Testament believers, Van Til points to Romans 8:15 where the Apostle addresses 
his fellow Christians saying, "you did not receive the spirit of slavery again unto 
fear" Here again, he extrapolates from a negative statement about the New 
Testament to the situation under the Old. What, then, does it mean that believ- 
ers before Christ received a "spirit of slavery unto fear"? Van Til answers with a 
lengthy quote from Calvin's Institutes in which the Genevan Reformer explains 
that, because the Israelites ^were obliged to anxiously observe [the law's] cer- 
emonies,” their situation can properly be described as one “under a Testament 
of servitude and fear.”262 


de Witte in his Wederlegginge der Sociniaensche dwalingen, 1:93-94 [EBT 53:628]. Another 
example is found in La Place, Disputationes de testimoniis, 1-2. 

259 Van Til, Salems vrede, 243. 

260 Van Til, 242-49. See also Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 129. 

261 Van Til, Salems vrede, 233. In his Compendium (CTR, 129), Van Til notes: “Non quod mors 
illis simpliciter esset metuenda, sed mors speciem poenae referens, severe in lege cerimo- 
niali comminate …” 

262 Calvin, Institutes 2.11.9 (OS 3:432). 
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The other biblical warrant adduced in support of Van Til's concept is 
Hebrews 2:15 where Christ is said to “free those, who through fear of death, 
were held in slavery all their lives.” While acknowledging that other interpreta- 
tions of this verse are possible, he highlights that his salvation-historical read- 
ing is to be preferred as it better safeguards the orthodox Reformed doctrine of 
particular redemption.?6? The extent to which Van Til was committed to this 
particularism is also evident from his concept of the “counsel of peace,” which 
will be briefly outlined in the following and final section of this chapter. 


9.6 The "Counsel of Peace" between the Father and the Son 


In Van Til's federal theology, the covenant of grace has an eternal foundation 
in an intra-trinitarian agreement between God the Father and God the Son.264 
As biblical evidence for the existence of such an agreement, Van Til points to 
Zechariah 6:13, where the prophet speaks about a “counsel of peace" between 
God and someone called “the branch,” which is taken to be a reference to 
Christ.2 In the CTR, Van Til defines this agreement as follows: 


The Pact of the Father and the Son is an agreement between Father and 
Son in which the Father proposes to the Son to accept a people as his pos- 
session and to grant it righteousness and life, on the condition of making 
satisfaction for divine justice, and of the fulfillment of the whole require- 
ment of the law. The Son, on the other hand, having made the sponsion 
for the stipulation, receives the right to appropriate and demand this pos- 
session for himself.266 


This definition makes clear from the outset that the counsel of peace is not to 
be seen as another “covenant” ( foedus) on par with the covenant of works and 
the covenant of grace, a fact that is already evident on the level of terminology. 
Van Til deliberately uses the term “pact” (pactum) for this intra-trinitarian 


263 Van Til, Salems vrede, 239. 

264 For comprehensive analyses of this concept, see Loonstra, Verkiezing; Fesko, The Covenant 
of Redemption. 

265 A concise history of interpretation for this verse is provided in Woo, The Promise of the 
Trinity, 62—76. 

266 Van Til, Compendium, CTR, 11: “Pactum Patris et Filii, [...] est conventio inter Patrem et 
Filium, qua Pater Filio proponit populum in peculium acceptandum, et iustitia ac vita 
donandum; sub stipulatione satisfactionis, iustitiae diviniae praestandae, et impletionis 
omnis dixaiwpatog tod vópov. Filius autem sponsione stipulationis facta ius accipit, illud 
peculium sibi asserendi et vindicandi.” 
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agreement, which indicates that it is of a different nature and order. Still, there 
are clear parallels between this “pact” and the “covenants.” Even if they are 
not mentioned explicitly, the four acts constitutive of divine-human cove- 
nants (promissio, stipulatio, adstipulatio, restipulatio) can be decerned without 
much difficulty. 

In Van Til’s understanding of the counsel of peace, God the Father takes 
on the role, as it were, of the person who is concerned with safeguarding the 
rights or prerogatives of the Deity (iura Deitatis), in particular divine honor 
(gloria) and decency (decentia). He preserves and even promotes the honor of 
the Deity by manifesting his grace towards a certain people, whom he prom- 
ises to his Son as an inheritance. This promise, Van Til explains, is to be con- 
sidered firm and immutable and takes the form of a testament (testamentum). 
In order to safeguard divine decency in this endeavor of salvation, God the 
Father requires that the Son be willing to bring about reconciliation by obtain- 
ing satisfaction for his people.?97 The relationship between Christ's work of 
satisfaction and the inheritance of a people for his possession is one of merit. 
In contrast to the merit involved in the covenant of works, however, there is 
equality between the accomplishment and the respective reward. Accordingly, 
Van Til characterizes Christ's merit resulting from the counsel of peace as “con- 
dign merit" (meritum ex condigno ).?68 

As the other party in the counsel of peace, God the Son assumes the “eco- 
nomical role" (persona oeconomica) of testator and surety. The Father's will to 
save a people by giving it to the Son as an inheritance is echoed in the Son's 
“eternal will" (voluntas aeterna) to accept this people as his possession and 
procure their salvation. Accordingly, the Son is involved in two testamen- 
tary dispositions, as it were, which intersect in his own person and work. On 
the one hand, he acts as the heir regarding his Father's inheritance, while at 
the same time assuming the role of testator with respect to the people given 
to him.269 

While the Son's role as testator is related to the promise aspect of the coun- 
sel of peace, his role as a surety corresponds to the Father's stipulation of 
satisfaction. Citing and connecting a whole host of Old and New Testament 
passages, Van Til makes the case that this suretyship of the mediator was a per- 
vasive notion in Scripture related to the Old Testament concept of redeemer, 
or goel (5813; Lev 25:48-49), as well as to the priestly office. It is explained most 
fully in the Epistle to the Hebrews and in essence refers to Christ's ^will to take 


267 Van Til, CTR, 12. 
268 Van Til, CTR, 112. For a discussion of the various forms of merit, see 9.3.1. above. 
269 Van Til, CTR, 13. 
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upon himself the Father's charge to redeem the elect and reconcile them to 
God.”270 As this surety in the eternal testament, Christ has a right to claim the 
inheritance promised to him by the Father. He was able to exercise this right 
by virtue of his suretyship, even before satisfaction was actually accomplished 
in history.?"! 

If one compares Van Til's account of the counsel of peace to that of 
Cocceius, one finds much agreement, even if there are differences in emphasis 
and detail. For instance, contrary to his teacher, Van Til does not address the 
Holy Spirit's involvement.? This omission, which could be explained partly 
by the nature of the CTR, is not to be neglected given the modern criticisms 
regarding the lacking pneumatological dimension in prevailing versions of 
this doctrine.?7? As far as the overall significance for the structure of Van Til’s 
covenantal thought is concerned, the parallels with Cocceius clearly prevail. 
The doctrine of the counsel of peace serves as the nexus between the eternal 
dimension of the divine decrees and the historical dimension concerning the 
outworking of God's purpose in salvation history through the eternal testa- 
ment administered in the covenant of grace. 


9.7 Summary and Conclusion 


In this final chapter, Van Til's covenant theology was analyzed against the 
background of the theological debates of the late seventeenth century. This 
analysis was based primarily on Van Til's Compendium from 1704 with some 
side glances on other writings, such as the irenic remarks in his early work 
Salems vrede from 1678. The objective was not only to arrive at an accurate 
understanding of Van Til's thought, but also to determine its place in the devel- 
opment of Dutch Reformed federalism. 

The most general conclusion to be drawn from this analysis concerns Van 
Tils deep indebtedness to the work of his teacher, Cocceius. This influence is 
clearly discernible at the level of concepts as well as terminology. At the same 
time, Van Til did not content himself with merely repeating or summarizing 
Cocceius's ideas. In fact, it can be argued that Van Til sought to promote a more 


270 Van Til, CTR, 4: "Christi sponsio est voluntas in se recipiendi mandatum Patris de Eclectis 
redimendis, et cum Deo reconciliandis.” 

271 Van Til, CTR, 14-15. 

272 On the pneumatological dimension in Cocceius's understanding, see Van Asselt, Federal 
Theology, 233-36. 

273 This criticism was advanced, among others, by Letham in his book The Work of Christ, 
51-52. 
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refined version of federalism that maintained the essence of Cocceius's cov- 
enantal approach by breaking the rougher edges of Cocceius's more contro- 
versial ideas. 

Previous research on Cocceian covenant theology often highlighted its inno- 
vative nature in introducing a dynamic view of salvation history over against 
the alleged static scholasticism of more traditional dogmaticians. Based on the 
present analysis of Van Til's federalism, it can be argued that the impact of 
Cocceius's historicizing impetus was more limited than oftentimes suggested. 
To be sure, Van Til upheld and defended the Cocceian salvation-historical dif- 
ferentiations between the Old and New Testaments. However, in his view, the 
Cocceian position was simply the continuation of Reformation theology. 

Even if the "historical interpretation" of Cocceius's covenant theology turned 
out to be more appropriate, and it could be demonstrated that his notion of 
salvation history stood indeed at the roots of a development leading to the 
enlightenment progressivism of the eighteenth century, Van Til's work pro- 
vides evidence that such a development was not a historical necessity. Unlike 
some of his Cocceian contemporaries, Van Til did not feel the urge to develop 
a more fully-fledged covenantal dogmatics. 

The present analysis of Van Til's doctrine of the covenant of works also 
speaks to the hypothesis according to which the Cocceian conception of the 
image of God paved the way for enlightenment anthropologies with their 
emphatic assertion of human autonomy and perfectibility. From what has 
been stated above, it is clear that Van Til did indeed portray Adam as a free 
agent who entered into God's covenant of his own accord. This defense of 
human freedom, however, is put into perspective by Van Til's equally strong 
emphasis on humanity's metaphysical and moral dependence on God, the 
creator and governor of creation as well as the sovereign initiator of the cov- 
enantal relationship. 

Not unlike Cocceius, Van Til adopted and espoused an understanding of the 
imago Dei and Adam's original state, which implied that human beings were 
created by God with a view to obtaining a higher state of perfection through 
covenant obedience. Contrary to later enlightenment versions of this notion, 
Van Til’s understanding of original perfectibility does not entail an anthropo- 
centric focus on human self-realization. Quite to the contrary, the higher per- 
fection promised in the covenant of works before the Fall is one that is received 
from God. So, while the notion of human perfectibility in and of itself could be 
an indication of an emergent enlightenment anthropology, the strongly theo- 
centric embedding of this concept in Cocceius, Van Til, and others should be 
reason to be very cautious when drawing historical inferences in this regard. 


Conclusion 


This study provided an analysis of several key elements in the theological 
and philosophical approach of the early modern Reformed pastor and theo- 
logian Salomon van Til (1643-1713). The investigation was carried out in line 
with a contextualist methodology, focusing strongly on the historical circum- 
stances of Van Til's life, especially the intellectual developments during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It proceeded from the main research 
hypothesis suggested by the secondary literature, namely, that Van Til was one 
of the foremost representatives of the so-called 'Cartesio-Cocceian school 
and that his work had a considerable impact on the intellectual climate of his 
time. In accordance with this hypothesis, the inquiry into Van Til's work had a 
two-fold focus. Chapters 3 to 6 were devoted to several key aspects of Van Til's 
philosophical orientation in the context of the various Cartesian debates of 
the late seventeenth century. Chapters 7 to 9 shifted the focus to the area of 
theology, seeking to answer the question of how Van Til positioned himself 
in the prolonged controversies concerning the hermeneutical program, exe- 
getical method, and theological convictions of Johannes Cocceius and his fol- 
lowers. The present concluding chapter attempts to draw together the major 
insights of this study, relate them to broader perspectives in previous and cur- 
rent research, and suggest some areas for further investigation. 


1 Van Til's Appropriation of Cartesian Philosophy 


When Van Til began his studies of philosophy and literature in the early 1660s, 
Descartes had already been dead for more than a decade. Nevertheless, the 
Frenchman’s controversial ideas, as well as those of his various followers, con- 
tinued to occupy Dutch academics and caused much upheaval in the public 
realm. At Utrecht University, which had been the venue for major confronta- 
tions in the 1640s (‘Utrecht Crisis’) and 1650s (‘Pamphlet War’), Van Til received 
his initial education in a polarized environment with Voetius and Essenius 
on the one side and Burman on the other. As it turned out, the young stu- 
dent developed not only an interest in but also a preference for the Cartesian 
tenets he encountered in the teaching of Burman in Utrecht and later also by 
Heidanus and Golius in Leiden. 

For this philosophical preference, in addition to his affinity with Cocceian 
theology, Van Til had to endure hostilities already during his student days and 
then throughout his career as a pastor and professor. In this regard, various 
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moments in Van Til’s life can serve as an illustration as to the impact of politi- 
cal and social developments on the course of the conflict between the rival- 
ing factions within the Dutch Reformed Church. Suffice it to mention here 
the restoration of the Stadtholderate in the wake of the "disaster year" (ramp- 
jaar) 1672, which shifted the power balance within church and state to such 
an extent that ministers like Van Til feared the possibility of a second “Dordt,” 
potentially leading to the expulsion of all those office bearers who failed to 
meet the standards of Voetian orthodoxy. 

In his initial publications Salems vrede (1678) and Inleydinge tot de pro- 
phetische schriften (1682), Van Til mostly avoided the explicit discussion of 
philosophical issues, even if they figured prominently in the discussions that 
re-emerged throughout the seven provinces as a consequence of the polemics 
ensuing from the ‘Friesland crisis’ (1680/81). Only towards the end of the 1680s 
did Van Til begin to invest considerable efforts in disseminating Cartesian 
ideas beyond the realm of his teaching activities in Dordrecht. At first, he con- 
fined himself to editing and publishing the work of other Cartesian thinkers, 
as is evident from his edition of Descartes's Meditationes with Wittich's anno- 
tations (1688) and the two editions of Geulincx's annotations to Descartes's 
Principia (1690/91). The fact that he chose to conceal his editorship for these 
latter editions suggests that he was still somewhat hesitant. Yet, these publish- 
ing projects are clear evidence that by the late 1680s and early 1690s, Van Til 
had not only embraced Cartesian philosophy, but was also prepared to spread, 
endorse, and defend its tenets in the public realm. 


11 Van Til as a Stringent Advocate of the Cartesian Separation Principle 
Based on the results of the present study, it is possible to explain which 
aspects of Descartes's philosophy had a special appeal with the Dordrecht 
pastor-theologian and why he felt compelled to come forward as an advocate 
of Cartesian ideas despite the opposition he had to endure for disseminating 
these philosophical convictions. 

Chapter 3 was devoted to Van Til's appropriation of the Cartesian separation 
principle ("séparatisme cartésien") which had its roots in Descartes's endeavors 
to dissolve the established scholastic synthesis of theology and (Aristotelian) 
philosophy with the aim of creating room for his philosophical innovations. 
Among the first Dutch theologians to adopt this strategy of separation—albeit 
with a different spin—was Van Til's Leiden teacher Heidanus who had come 
to the conviction that the Pelagian tendencies in his Remonstrant opponents 
stemmed from the undue intermingling of ancient philosophical notions 
and theological reflections. Accordingly, Heidanus developed an aversion to 
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the scholastic synthesis, which at some point also turned against his Voetian 
colleagues, who were in favor of maintaining philosophy's role as a “hand- 
maiden of theology" (ancilla theologiae) . 

In many ways, Van Til's appropriation of the separation principle tied in 
with Heidanus's polemical assertions against the scholastic synthesis. Not 
unlike his teacher, he welcomed Descartes's strategy as a means to preserve 
the purity of what he conceived as a thoroughly biblical theology. However, 
by the time Van Til began to address these issues, the debate had shifted due 
to the emergence of full-fledged rationalist hermeneutics advocated by more 
radical Cartesian thinkers. Accordingly, Van Til's emphasis on the separation 
of theology and philosophy must be understood as a rejection not only of the 
traditional scholastic synthesis but also of the newer attempts to re-define the 
relationship between reason and revelation (Meyer, Spinoza). 

Already in his vernacular apologetic treatises of the 1690s, Van Til pro- 
pounded his understanding of a strict separation based on different episte- 
mological principles. While true philosophy is to be based solely on "objective 
reason" (innate notions and ideas), theology may not draw on any other source 
than Scripture. In his Theologiae utriusque compendium cum naturalis tum 
revelatae from 1704, Van Til applied this separation approach with an unprec- 
edented stringency. An independent system of a thoroughly rational “natural 
theology" is set next to a concise yet complete body of “revealed theology" 
based on Scripture. As has been shown, this juxtaposition served a very spe- 
cific apologetic purpose. By demonstrating the perfect harmony between rea- 
son and revelation, Van Til sought to defend the truth of Christianity in the 
face of rising skepticism. 


1.2 Van Til as a Pioneer of Cartesian Natural Theology 

One of Van Til's major achievements, oftentimes acknowledged by his pupils, 
consists in his contributions to the discipline of natural theology from a decid- 
edly Cartesian standpoint. As has been shown in chapter 4, this contribution is 
found first and foremost in the Compendium theologiae naturalis (CTN) which 
probably took shape already during the late 1680s in the context of his teach- 
ing endeavors at the Dordrecht Gymnasium Illustre but was finally published 
only in 1704 in Leiden. At that time, this crn was unique insofar as it was the 
first attempt by a Dutch theologian to integrate Cartesian notions into an inde- 
pendent, systematic account of natural theology. This account proceeds from 
the metaphysical foundations laid in Descartes's Meditationes and therefore 
presupposes the existence of the divinity as well as the immortality of the soul. 
Moreover, it locates the project of natural theology in the wider notion of a 
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"natural religion,” which entails that human beings are religious by nature and 
have an innate ability to know, as well as a moral obligation to serve the deity. 

The impact of Cartesian ideas on the content of the CTN is pervasive, espe- 
cially in the sections on God's essence and attributes. When interpreted against 
the background of the Cartesian discussions of the late-seventeenth century, it 
becomes apparent that Van Til consistently sided with the Cartesian positions 
advocated before him by notable theologians like Wittich and Burman, even 
if he oftentimes opted for more restrained and cautious language. Concrete 
examples of Cartesian influence include his advocacy for a decidedly posi- 
tive understanding of God as causa sui, his definition of divine omnipresence 
merely in terms of God's activity, and his repudiation of “imaginary spaces" due 
to their incompatibility with the Cartesian concept of matter. Where Van Til 
elaborated on his understanding of the "divine life" (vita Dei), he presupposed 
a strong version of Descartes's substance dualism. Moreover, his character- 
ization of the relationship between God's intellect and will boiled down to a 
(moderate) version of voluntarism with a distinctly Cartesian pedigree. 

Next to Descartes's ideas and their adaptations by earlier Dutch Cartesian 
theologians, other influences can also be discerned in Van Til's natural the- 
ology. For one, given the fact that Van Til was involved in the publication of 
Geulincx's work, it does not come as a surprise that this Leiden philosopher 
also left his mark on the cTN. Thus, Van Til defended an occasionalist solu- 
tion to the mind-body problem and drew on Geulincx's ethical principles, 
even if he was not prepared to adopt a full-fledged occasionalist metaphysics 
or embrace the philosopher's ideal of indifference. Based on the results in this 
study, future research could explore in more detail the reception of Geulincx's 
philosophy among Dutch theologians at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and ascertain whether Van Til might have been instrumental in promot- 
ing occasionalist ideas. 

Several aspects of Van Til's “natural ethics,” such as his threefold division of 
human duty, suggest the influence of Pufendorf and the emerging natural law 
tradition. At the same time, it is clear that Van Til was not prepared to yield 
any ground to the secularizing tendencies incumbent in the novel conceptions 
of the "state of freedom" advanced by thinkers like Pufendorf and Hobbes. In 
fact, it can be argued that Van Til conceived his work on natural theology in 
part as an extensive rebuttal of those early modern theories that downplayed 
or outright denied the fundamentally religious disposition of human nature, 
including the inherent obligation to obey natural law as a duty towards God. 
After all, it is based on these presuppositions that Van Til sought to lead his 
readers to the acceptance of the Christian faith. 
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13 Van Til as a Moderate Cartesian Theologian 

In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, one of the most press- 
ing issues for Dutch theologians concerned the proper relationship between 
faith and reason. From the very beginning of the Cartesian debates, critics of 
the “new philosophy” uttered their concern that its proponents elevated fallen 
human reason to such heights that it would soon set itself up as a judge over 
Scripture. This concern was confirmed and further nourished when full-blown 
rationalist hermeneutics made their appearance in the form of Meyer’s Interpres 
(1666). While such radicalism was denounced by Cartesian and anti-Cartesian 
theologians alike, it did not take long until more subtle rationalist tendencies 
were diagnosed in the theological and exegetical work of prominent Cartesian 
professors and ministers like Wittich, Wolzogen, Bekker, and Röell. 

Chapter 5 was devoted to analyzing Van Til's role in these debates. For the 
most part, he did not engage directly in the rationalist controversies, even if he 
had direct connections with at least some of the people in question. This can 
be explained in part by the fact that some of these controversies had already 
receded by the time he published his stance on the debated issues. On the 
other hand, it must be noted that Van Til generally presented his own asser- 
tions on these matters in a more nuanced form. Even when he defended posi- 
tions that came very close to those that aroused controversy, he avoided the 
more extreme language of his Cartesian allies. This is true, for instance, with 
respect to Wittich's infamous accommodation principle. While Van Til allowed 
for the possibility that the Holy Spirit assumes the language and perspective 
of the common people (e.g., in those passages of Scripture that were tradition- 
ally read as teaching a geocentric worldview), he was very careful to avoid the 
impression that Scripture failed to teach the plain truth. 

In line with the Cartesian emphasis on the separation between theology and 
philosophy, Van Til maintained that theology must remain purely scriptural 
and may not in any way rely on the philosophical truths of "objective reason." 
Therefore, he could not accept Bekker's exegesis in De betoverde weereld which 
relied too strongly on Cartesian dualism for its argument that the devil was 
unable to work on the physical world. At the same time, Van Til still held that 
there was a way in which the philosophical knowledge derived from reason 
could have a regulatory impact on theological assertions. Since God is the 
author of all truth, it is impossible that Scripture teaches anything that con- 
tradicts the "light of reason." If conflicting truth claims emerge, they are not to 
be "resolved" too quickly with reference to the superiority of theological truth. 
Theologians must also be willing to re-visit their biblical interpretations and 
see if the harmony of truth can be restored by way of an alternative reading 
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of Scripture. When all is said and done, however, and the conflict remains, the 
truth of Scripture must be given precedence. 

When tested against the controversies of the day, Van Til's approach yielded 
exegetical results that clearly put him in the Cartesian camp. Thus, he favored 
an interpretation of the traditional geocentric proof texts (like Ps 19:4-6) that 
was compatible with a heliocentric worldview. On the other hand, he arrived 
at much more conservative conclusions when it came to his reading of the dev- 
ils involvement in humanity's original temptation. Based on these, and other 
results of this study, it is fair to conclude that, with regard to the role of reason 
in theological matters, Van Til represented a moderate Cartesian stream within 
the theological landscape in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth-century 
Dutch Republic. In order to arrive at a more complete picture of Van Til's exe- 
getical method, future research could engage in a more comprehensive, sys- 
tematic analysis of his commentaries, most notably his exceedingly popular 
commentary on the Gospel of Matthew from 1683. Moreover, his posthumous 
work might shed additional light on some aspects related to his approach to 
biblical interpretation (e.g., the Opus analyticum from 1720). 


1.4 Van Til as a Cartesian Opponent to “Spinozism” 

Chapter 6 was devoted to a concise analysis of Van Til’s role in the Spinozan 
debates towards the end of the seventeenth century. In the secondary literature 
on the early reception of Spinoza’s philosophy, Van Til’s name has been men- 
tioned occasionally as an early critic with access to unique first-hand informa- 
tion about the philosopher's life and thought. At times, this characterization 
has been combined with the claim that Van Til was a member of a Leiden com- 
mission that was to prepare or review the condemnation of Spinoza’s works. 
On close inspection, this claim proved to be a historical fable based on mis- 
taken identity. Another assertion, however, which has been discarded by some 
modern scholars, turned out to be rather plausible. This assertion concerns 
the Spanish tract, which Spinoza reportedly composed in the mid-1650s on 
the occasion of his excommunication from the Amsterdam synagogue, and 
which may have formed the basis for the later Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
(TTP, 1670). 

Van Til's engagement with Spinoza’s works in the apologetic treatises of the 
mid-1690s (Voor-hof and Vervolg) is significant because it represents not only 
the ideas of an isolated individual but provides a perspective on the reception 
of the controversial philosophical ideas among an influential group of Dutch 
aristocrats frequenting the “learned society” (collegium eruditum) set up in 
Dordrecht by Van Til himself. Moreover, through the various reviews in leading 
scientific journals of the day, Van Til’s vernacular apologetic treatises gained a 
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wider recognition even outside the Dutch-speaking world. Most notably, Pierre 
Bayle drew on Van Til's work when he composed his (in)famous piece on the 
life and work of Spinoza, included in his Dictionaire (first ed. 1697). 

The critique advanced in these treatises has a two-fold focus. On the one 
hand, Van Til counters Spinoza's assertions concerning Scriptural authority in 
the TTP. Drawing on new lines of historical scholarship as well as established 
apologetic strategies, Van Til defends the divine nature and Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. As has been shown, this defense must be understood 
not only against the background of Spinoza's biblical criticism, but also in the 
context of less radical claims advanced by Richard Simon, Jean Le Clerc, and 
others. From Van Til's perspective, these writers contributed to the advance- 
ment of an “Atheistic” movement that sought to undermine Christian ortho- 
doxy by questioning the Bible's reliability. 

The other focus in Van Til's engagement with Spinoza concerns his critique 
of metaphysical tenets found in the Ethics (1677). Van Til advanced this cri- 
tique first in a popular form in the Vervolg (1696) and later in the crn for a 
more academic audience. In both works, the major point of attack is Spinoza's 
monistic understanding of reality and its implications for the concept of God 
(e.g. the attribute of divine simplicity). According to Van Til, Spinozism is to be 
rejected primarily for its metaphysical reductionism, which becomes appar- 
ent in its rejection of the indispensable notion of “created” or “dependent 
substances." The proper antidote to Spinoza's monism, Van Til was convinced, 
must be sought in a stringent re-affirmation of Cartesian dualism. 

In the same vein, Van Til's pupil Ruardus Andala later proclaimed Descartes 
“as the true destroyer of Spinozism,” thereby countering the opposing asser- 
tion advanced by Johannes Regius according to which Descartes must be 
understood as the “true architect of Spinozism." This debate between Andala 
and Regius merits closer inspection in future research as it sheds some light on 
the reception of Van Til’s anti-Spinozan polemics as well as more broadly on 
the state of the Cartesian debates in the first quarter of the eighteenth century. 


2 Van Til's Appropriation of the Cocceian Heritage 


Van Til's pedigree as a Cocceian theologian goes back to his student days, when 
he sat under the teaching of Burman and finally attended Cocceius's classes 
in Leiden. Starting off his pastoral ministry in small North-Holland communi- 
ties, he established his reputation as a diligent pastor of great learning. This 
reputation, in addition to his well-received publications, ultimately earned 
him a call to the prestigious post in Dordrecht, where he reportedly was the 
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first Cocceian to serve in the pastoral office. During the almost twenty years as 
professor at the local Gymnasium Illustre, Van Til helped educate a significant 
number of pastors and theologians. At that time, publications from his pen 
began to spread even outside the Dutch Republic, and he received much praise 
for his manifold achievements. Thus, it was no surprise that he was offered a 
theological chair at Holland's oldest and most prestigious university in Leiden, 
where he fulfilled his professorial duties until old age. 


24 Van Til as a Cocceian Irenicist 

In many ways, Van Til’s first publication Salems vrede (1678) set the tone for 
his ministry as a Cocceian pastor and theologian. It was published at a critical 
time in the intramural controversies, not long after the conflict had escalated 
in the ‘Leiden crisis’ of 1676, leading to the deposition of Heidanus and a fierce 
pamphlet war against the “dangerous novelties.” In this context, the young 
pastor—then still laboring in the North-Holland province— drew up an irenic 
treatise to calm the tides and re-unite the Dutch Reformed Church. In so doing, 
he built on earlier irenic voices (Sylvius, Pittenius), none of whom, however, 
had gone into the depth of the matter as presented in Van Til's work. 

As has been shown in chapter 7, Van Til's Salems vrede stands out for its 
opening part, where he engages in more fundamental reflections on the nature 
of intramural concord in general. In this treatise, he makes the case that true 
Christian unity cannot be achieved at the expense of truth. There must be 
agreement on the fundamental articles of the faith contained in the confes- 
sional documents of the church. This prerequisite distinguishes Van Til's ireni- 
cism from other early modern attempts to unite different Protestant streams 
based on a much more limited set of doctrinal essentials. Another element of 
Van Til’s reflections that deserves to be highlighted here is his emphasis on the 
"freedom to prophesy.’ According to him, true unity can only be maintained in 
an open atmosphere in which different opinions can be voiced with a view to 
the common quest for truth. Evidently, this freedom is granted only within the 
realm marked off by the doctrinal basis of the church's confessions. 

With this perspective of freedom and unity within the confessional bounds 
in mind, Van Til evaluates not only Cocceius's life and work but also later 
issues. There, his primary aim is not to argue for one position or the other, 
but to ascertain whether any of the issues is of such a nature that it touches 
upon the fundamental articles. His conclusion is that this is not the case, and 
that the conflicting parties are therefore duty-bound to embrace each other in 
an attitude of charity and tolerance. Differences in opinion are to be discussed 
in private conversations rather than in public polemics. 

To appreciate the importance of this Cocceian irenicism it is crucial to 
understand that the ecclesiastical discord in the late 1670s was not an isolated 
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phenomenon in a purely religious realm. Instead, the fierce debates between 
the rivaling factions of Cocceians on the one hand and Voetians on the other 
also had their ramifications on Dutch society at large, as well as the political 
realm. The Dutch Republic suffered severe internal friction while it was still 
officially at war with France. Thus, the wider significance of Van Til's attempt 
to pacify the church must not be underestimated. 


2.2 Van Til as a Trailblazer for Cocceian Prophetic Theology 

The 'Friesland crisis' of 1680/81 caused by Van Giffen's controversial sermons 
put pressure on Cocceian theologians who had adopted their master's exegeti- 
cal approach to the prophetic parts of Scripture with its heavy emphasis on 
demonstrating the concrete fulfillment of prophetic predictions in actual 
history. In this context, Van Til took up his pen to defend this Cocceian proj- 
ect against the extensive criticism raised primarily by Henricus Brinck and the 
Zevenwouden classis. Chapter 8 analyzed Van Til's defense in his Inleydinge 
tot de prophetische schriften from 1682, where he argued that the study of the 
prophecies was indispensable for the Church as a whole but also for the individ- 
ual Christian as it provides assurance concerning God's providential guidance 
of history, admonishments for wavering believers, and a clear perspective on 
the abiding conflict between the kingdom of God and the Popish Anti-Christ. 
Moreover, much in line with his overall apologetic concern, Van Til pointed to 
the fact that the phenomenon of biblical prophecy was of crucial importance 
for the Church's testimony towards Jews and unbelievers. 

Probably, Van Til's most important contribution to the prophetic theol- 
ogy movement of the late seventeenth century was found in the section that 
was added to the second edition (1684) of the Inleydinge, where he developed 
no less than twenty-seven guiding principles for prophetic theology, thereby 
addressing various important hermeneutical questions. In the ongoing debate 
about the legitimacy of the Cocceian approach, these guidelines were to dem- 
onstrate that prophetic theology rested on solid methodological foundations 
and could not easily be discarded as a curious specimen of exegetical fancy. 
While mostly in line with Cocceius's own principles, it can be shown that Van 
Til developed and refined them in various ways, particularly with respect to 
those areas that had roused most opposition. For instance, he provided his 
readers with a more nuanced version of Cocceius's *maximalist approach" to 
the meaning of biblical words and phrases. 

Van Til grounded his interpretation of the prophets with its strong Chris- 
tological focus on the Apostolic examples in the New Testament. According to 
him, exegetes must always proceed from the natural, literal meaning of the 
biblical text. At the same time, they have to allow for the possibility that God 
in his wisdom had a wider application of the texts in mind. Therefore, and in 
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order to avoid Socinian reductionism, words and phrases must be considered 
in the widest possible meaning allowed by the immediate and wider context. 
For Van Til, the ultimate goal of prophetic exegesis was to firmly establish the 
relationship between the prophetic prediction and its fulfillment in concrete 
historical events. In this regard, he maintained that biblical prophecies can 
have multiple fulfillments, especially those predictions which come in a more 
general form and where the words allow for literal and figurative interpreta- 
tions. In line with Cocceius, Van Til proceeded from the premise that the Old 
Testament prophets received special divine revelation not only about the times 
of Christ's coming but also about particular events throughout church history, 
and until the very end of time. An important tool for establishing the con- 
nection between the prophetic prediction and its fulfillment is the division of 
church history into different periods. In this regard, it is shown that Van Til was 
prepared to defend Cocceius's controversial sevenfold division, even if he was 
more hesitant to see it as “key” to the proper interpretation of the prophecies. 
Proceeding on the results of the present study, future research could inves- 
tigate the further development of (Cocceian) prophetic theology at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, for instance, in Gürtler's influential Systema 
theologiae propheticae from 1702. Such explorations could determine the extent 
to which Van Til's guidelines in the Inleydinge (ventilated also in German 
translation) exerted a shaping influence on later prophetic theologians. 


2.3 Van Til as an Upholder of Cocceius's Federalism 

Among the characteristics associated with Cocceius's theological method, 
the concept of the covenant figures most prominently. Many of his followers 
drew on the Leiden theologian's insights and developed them further into even 
more thoroughly covenantal dogmatics (e.g., Burman, Braun). In this regard, it 
must be noted, however, that the roots of federalism reach deeper into history. 
The concept of covenant had been playing an important role in Reformed dog- 
matics ever since the time of the Reformation. Consequently, it was a common 
theme in the seventeenth century, and covenantal theologies are found in the 
Netherlands on both sides of the Cocceian-Voetian divide. One of the key ele- 
ments distinguishing Cocceian federalism was a stronger salvation-historical 
orientation including a more pronounced differentiation between the Old and 
New Testaments. In the second part of the seventeenth century, various theo- 
logical implications related to this differentiation gave rise to debates between 
proponents of Cocceius's approach and their critics. 

Chapter 9 provided an analysis of Van Til's federalism against the background 
of these debates. There, it was shown that already in his very first publication, 
Salems vrede, Van Til positioned himself publicly as an advocate of Cocceian 
federalism even if he sought to relativize the significance of the debated issues 
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and highlighted the common basis of Voetian and Cocceian dogmatics. From 
his more systematic account of the various aspects of covenant theology in 
the 1704 Compendium theologiae revelatae it is clear that his position did not 
change significantly over the years. Following Cocceius, Van Til maintained 
that the administration of divine grace under the Old Testament was of a 
lesser degree than in the New Testament. Although Old Testament believers 
received the forgiveness of their sins in anticipation of the promised redemp- 
tion through the work of Christ, they were still faced with the remembrance of 
guilt in the sacrificial system. By the ratification of the Mosaic Law, the people 
of Israel were placed under a yoke of servitude which weighed heavily on the 
consciences of the believers, resulting in a lack of assurance and fear of death. 
This servitude and all its detrimental consequences, Van Til maintained, were 
only abolished with the coming of Christ and the establishment of the New 
Covenant. Only then, with the work of salvation accomplished, could believers 
enjoy full remission of sins. 

Aside from these salvation-historical aspects, Van Til's federalism is char- 
acterized by other parallels, not only with Cocceius's own work but also with 
that of other Cocceian dogmaticians at the time. Thus, he maintained not 
only the traditional covenant of works/covenant of grace distinction but also 
the notion of an "eternal testament" rooted in an intra-trinitarian agreement 
between God the Father and God the Son (pactum salutis). With regard to his 
elaborations on the pre-fall covenant of works in particular, it is interesting to 
note that he did not so much engage with contemporary critics of this notion 
(e.g., Alting, Bekker) but focused on the rivaling theories of the "original state" 
advanced by Socinian, Remonstrant, and Roman Catholic theologians. This 
emphasis is in line with Van Til's overarching approach of promoting peace 
within the Reformed Church while uncompromisingly defending its doctrines 
against the various critics outside his confessional community. 


3 Van Til's Cartesio-Cocceian Synthesis and the Reformed 
Enlightenment in the Dutch Republic 


Drawing on the results of this study surveyed so far, this final section seeks to 
engage in a synopsis with a view to evaluating the research hypothesis stated 
at the very beginning of this study. This hypothesis states that Van Til was a 
representative of the so-called ‘Cartesio-Cocceian school’ and that his work 
had a considerable impact on the intellectual climate of his time. The four sub- 
sections below engage in an evaluation of this hypothesis. First, a brief analysis 
of the theological climate in the Netherlands of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries is given, focusing on some significant shifts that occurred 
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during Van Til's career as a professor in Dordrecht and Leiden. The second 
subsection attempts to provide a concise profile of the Cartesio-Cocceian 
synthesis in Van Til's theology, while the third provides an explanation as to 
why Van Til came to adopt Cartesian philosophical ideas in addition to his 
Cocceian theological convictions. The final subsection relates the results of 
this research to the current dynamics in Enlightenment studies, arguing that 
Van Til's work contributed to an intellectual dynamic that can be described as 
"Reformed Enlightenment" 


3.1 The Theological Climate in the Dutch Republic at Van Til's Time 
Since the twentieth century, various scholars writing on the intellectual devel- 
opments in early modern Europe have argued that the end of the seventeenth 
century marked a significant shift in worldviews, including in the realm of reli- 
gion and theology. In his highly influential 1935 book, the French historian Paul 
Hazard (1878-1944) maintained that the years 1680-1715 saw nothing less than 
a comprehensive “crisis of the European conscience.”! Since then, scholars 
have devoted great efforts to a better understanding of this period. However, 
as Joke Spaans and Jetze Touber recently noted, there are still open questions 
when it comes to interpreting the “decisive shift" that is said to have occurred 
around the year 1700, especially when it comes to the realm of religion.? 
Obviously, with its rather limited focus on the life and work of Van Til, the pres- 
ent study cannot provide the basis for wide-ranging explanations. However, it 
can offer some conclusions concerning the shifts in the theological climate in 
the Netherlands of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Despite many ongoing controversies within the Dutch Reformed Church, it 
can be argued that Van Til’s most productive period fell in a time of theologi- 
cal consolidation. It seems that, starting in the mid-1680s, the sharp antago- 
nism between the Voetian and Cocceian factions began to soften, giving way 
to an atmosphere in which hitherto controversial standpoints could be taught 
and defended without arousing a major storm of opposition. There are sev- 
eral factors that explain the emergence of this more tolerant theological cli- 
mate within the Reformed community. For one, influential second-generation 
Cartesio-Cocceians tended to adopt a more conciliary tone than their pre- 
decessors and used more nuanced language to expound their views. In this, 
they followed the irenic programs developed in the aftermath of the Leiden 
Prohibition (1676), which described in some detail how a tolerant climate of 
mutual recognition could be created and maintained within the boundaries 
of the Reformed confession. In addition to these more deliberate attempts to 


1 See Hazard, La Crise. 
2 See Spaans and Touber, “Introduction,” 1-18. 
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foster peace in the church, it seems that the common opposition to "exter- 
nal enemies" had a uniting effect on the rivaling factions. These external ene- 
mies include, first and foremost, radical voices like Spinoza and other Radical 
Enlightenment thinkers. Yet, there are also indications in Van Til's work sug- 
gesting that Reformed theologians at the time felt a strong urge to re-assert 
their Protestant identity in reaction to Roman Catholic attempts to win con- 
verts among the Dutch populace. 

As this study showed, the old demarcation lines between the various Christian 
confessions and denominations still shaped the dogmatic discourse in the 
Netherlands to a considerable degree. Prominent Reformed theologians contin- 
ued to set forth their doctrinal convictions in distinction from Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, Remonstrant, Anabaptist, and Socinian positions. The confessional 
documents re-affirmed and adopted at the Synod of Dordt (1618-1619) were still 
considered the standard to determine which views could legitimately be pro- 
pounded within the Reformed Church and which positions were excluded as 
beyond the bounds of orthodoxy. 

At the same time, there was a significant tendency, particularly among 
Cocceian theologians, to question interpretative traditions and authorities that, 
in their view, unduly restricted the work of biblical exegesis and thus prevented 
more profound insights into divine revelation. This “scripturarian” impetus 
manifested itself most prominently in its opposition to the normative role 
of the States Translation and its annotations. Moreover, opposition emerged 
against ecclesiastical authorities (like classical gatherings and particular synods) 
that interfered with exegetical freedom by directly or indirectly stipulating 
particular interpretations of biblical texts. 

Related to this critique of extra-confessional norms for biblical interpreta- 
tion was the conviction that it belongs first and foremost to the individual 
believer to adopt or reject certain readings of Scripture. Thus, the Church 
may never impose theological ideas from above, but must seek to provide 
arguments based on the Bible that can be comprehended and verified by its 
members. This strong focus on the individual's direct engagement with the 
Bible was propounded as a reassertion of Reformation principles, but there 
can be little doubt that Cartesian epistemology with its subjectivist tendencies 
was an important factor in its emergence. 

It is thoroughly in line with this emphasis on every Christian's responsibil- 
ity to get a profound understanding of scriptural teaching that many theolo- 
gians in the latter part of the seventeenth century invested substantial efforts 
in various forms of Christian education. These efforts included, as in the case 
of Van Til, the introduction of additional church gatherings for biblical les- 
sons, as well as the establishment of specific "learned societies" aiming at a 
more limited circle of the intellectual elite. Moreover, it can be argued that the 
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increasing tendency to publish substantial theological treatises and Biblical 
commentaries in the Dutch vernacular also formed part of these efforts for a 
more widely and thoroughly educated congregation. 

An important factor driving these increased educational efforts aimed at 
various levels of the Dutch populace concerns the dissemination of radical 
philosophical ideas, which posed a significant challenge to classic Christian 
doctrine. By the end of the seventeenth century, it had become increasingly 
clear to Reformed theologians that the influence of "Spinozist" ideas in the 
public realm required a decisive response in the vernacular. After all, these 
radical voices not only propounded deviant theological assertions but also 
undermined the very foundation of Reformed Christianity by stripping the 
Bible of its divine authority. What is more, orthodox theologians were con- 
vinced that increasingly secular conceptions of human nature propounded by 
Hobbes and others threatened the moral foundation of human societies, with 
devastating effects on social cohesion. Therefore, they worked hard to provide 
the public with an intellectual antidote to these “dangerous ideas." To fulfill this 
task, Reformed thinkers drew on Cartesian ideas as a proper tool to defend the 
Christian doctrinal and moral framework. 

This study pointed to three areas in which a certain shift in the theologi- 
cal climate of the Netherlands can be observed during Van Til's lifetime. Each 
one of these minor shifts can be related to more profound intellectual devel- 
opments in the eighteenth century, which figured prominently in what mod- 
ern historians have come to describe as the “moderate Dutch Enlightenment.” 
First, the shift towards a more conciliatory relationship between the two major 
factions in the Dutch Reformed Church can be seen as a first step towards 
the much broader eighteenth century irenicism which encompassed other 
Protestant confessions and, at some point, was prepared to endorse the tolera- 
tion of Roman Catholics and even Socinians.? Second, the critique of eccle- 
siastical authority in matters of scriptural interpretation combined with an 
individualist epistemology corresponds to the increasing emphasis on individ- 
ual, personal piety in the eighteenth century as opposed to the more churchly 
faith of the confessional era.^ Third, and finally, the emphasis on learning and 
education not only but also for apologetic purposes can be seen as anticipat- 
ing later forms of a reasonable Christianity' which strove for a stable synthesis 
of fundamental religious convictions and new scientific developments (e.g., 
Newtonian physico-theology).5 


3 Cf. Israel, Enlightenment Contested, 384-85. 

4 See, for instance, the essays in the recent volume by Spaans and Touber, entitled Enlightened 
Religion. 

5 See, for instance, Van Bunge, From Bayle to the Batavian Revolution, 94-144. 
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3.2 A Profile of Van Til's Cartesio-Cocceian Synthesis 

Despite some controversy surrounding aspects of Van Til's theological and philo- 
sophical outlook, there are no indications that he deviated in any significant 
way from the established Reformed orthodoxy he encountered in his teachers 
at Utrecht and Leiden. This assessment is in line not only with Van Til's own 
self-perception, but also with how his work was perceived by the vast majority 
of his contemporaries. If there had been any serious doubts regarding the solid 
Reformed nature of his teaching, he would probably not have been called to 
teach at Holland's most prestigious university in Leiden. 

Atthe same time, it has become sufficiently clear in the course of this study 
that Van Til did not simply reiterate the viewpoints of his famous teachers, 
even if it is safe to say that he was certainly not the most original thinker of 
his time. As a pastor and theologian with a broad interest in other fields of 
science, he closely followed the diverse intellectual developments both within 
and outside the Reformed Church. Accordingly, he stated and defended his 
viewpoints by drawing on a wide range of thinkers, both past and contem- 
porary, from various confessional traditions and different geographical back- 
grounds. Yet, despite this rather broad intellectual orientation, Van Til's work, 
for the most part, remained tied to his own Dutch context with its particular 
theological-philosophical developments related to Cartesian philosophy and 
Cocceian theology. 

In the main body of this study, it has been shown in some detail to what extent 
and how Van Til relied on (elements from) the Cartesian tradition for his theo- 
logical endeavors. In addition, key aspects of his Cocceian orientation have been 
examined. What remains to be considered here in this concluding section is the 
character of Van Til's theological-philosophical outlook as a whole. Or, in other 
words, what is the intellectual profile of Van Til's Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis? 

By way of answering this question, it should first be mentioned that the 
notion of a 'synthesis' might appear inadequate at first sight, given Van Til's 
emphatic insistence on the separation of theology and philosophy discussed 
in chapter 3 (see 3.3.3.). However, as this same chapter also made clear, it was 
Van Til himself who deliberately combined the two compendia of natural and 
revealed theology into one book in order to form the new whole of a two-fold 
compendium. Thus, there is a way in which even he himself was willing to 
promote a synthesis of philosophical and theological ideas, even if it was only 
a superficial, functional one. 

One of the most prominent emphases in Van Til's theological work (both 
natural and revealed) concerns humanity's fundamental dependence on and 
directedness towards God as the highest good. He expressed this emphasis in 
his concept of (natural) religion, which determined the parallel structure of his 
two-fold compendium (see 9.2.1.). Accordingly, this notion is the most obvious 
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element in Van Til's work that connects his philosophical arguments in the 
CTN with his theological considerations in the crr. To establish the funda- 
mentally religious nature of human beings, he gladly drew on Cartesian meta- 
physics. In Descartes, he found compelling philosophical arguments not only 
for the existence of God and the immortality of the human soul, but also for 
humanity's metaphysical, epistemological, and moral dependence on its cre- 
ator (see 4.2). These philosophical arguments dovetail not only with a general 
Reformed emphasis on the sovereignty of divine grace, but also very specifi- 
cally with Cocceian covenant theology. The doctrine of the covenant of works 
in particular highlighted humanity's fundamental metaphysical dependence 
on and directedness towards the covenanting God. Moreover, through the way 
Van Til formulated this doctrine in the CTR, the aspect of moral dependence 
was also prominent (see 9.3.1.). As has been shown in this study, this overarch- 
ing emphasis on the proper understanding of the divine-human relationship 
is related to various seventeenth-century philosophical developments (French 
Deism, Hobbes, Spinoza, etc.), which were, in Van Til's view, incompatible with 
the Christian faith. 

Another significant emphasis that pervades Van Til's work as a whole con- 
cerns his critical stance on the role of tradition. As has been shown in this 
study (see 3.3.1), Van Til developed his concept of a purely rational philoso- 
phy over against the notion of philosophies relying on human traditions. To a 
significant degree, this anti-traditionalism, most probably inspired directly or 
indirectly by Descartes's writings, underlay his critique of established scholas- 
tic philosophy. Moreover, it also clearly shaped his assessment of Spinoza's phi- 
losophy (see 6.5.2) and even his explanation of ancient polytheism (see 6.5.3). 
In Van Til's theological work, this anti-traditionalist stance found expression 
in an emphatic insistence on the importance of unbiased exegetical work 
based on the Bible in its original languages. He adopted this "scripturarian" 
position most probably under the influence of his teacher Cocceius, and it is 
in Van Til's early defense of Cocceian hermeneutics that it already played a 
prominent role (see 5.3.). According to him, human interpretive authorities 
(like the States Translation or the works of renowned theologians) can only 
play a ministerial role. Christians may use their work as a guide, but it is only 
on the basis of their own engagement with the Biblical text itself that they can 
and should accept any theological truth. 

The anti-traditionalism characteristic of Van Til's synthesis relates to another 
important aspect, namely his individualist epistemology. As has been shown, 
according to Van Til, it is the individual human conscience through which all 
knowledge is not only received but also evaluated regarding its truth content 
and certainty (see 3.3.2.). This concept is embedded in a Cartesian under- 
standing concerning the working of the human mind that shaped Van Til's 
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account of philosophical as well as theological knowledge. To be sure, Van Til 
was careful to distinguish these two realms, arguing that unbelievers can only 
attain true knowledge in the natural realm, while divine help is necessary for 
a salvific understanding of the Bible. Yet, the way in which he described the 
working of the Holy Spirit on the mind of the believer confirms that the same 
epistemological presuppositions were at work (see 5.2.). In Van Til's synthe- 
sis, the individual's human conscience is the final arbiter of truth not only in 
philosophical matters, but also when it comes to the proper interpretation of 
Scripture (see 3.3.5.). 

In his two-fold compendium, Van Til separated philosophy and theology in 
order to prevent a "detrimental intermingling" of the two (see 3.3.3). This does 
not mean, however, that there can be no interaction between these two realms 
of knowledge. Indeed, Van Til clearly affirmed that they were connected by 
what could be called a regulatory relationship. Since all truth has God as its 
source, real contradictions between faith and reason are excluded (see 5.5. and 
8.4.2). In cases of emerging tensions, it is the task of theologians and philoso- 
phers to resolve them one way or another. In this study, three examples were 
presented that provided some indication as to how this regulatory relationship 
between theology and philosophy worked in Van Til's synthesis. First, in light 
of the new philosophical arguments for a Copernican worldview, he followed 
his fellow Cartesians in adopting an accommodationist reading of Scripture 
passages related to this issue (see 5.6). Second, contrary to Bekker, he stuck 
to a traditional understanding of Genesis 3, even if this forced him to retreat 
to a less stringent understanding of Cartesian dualism (see 5.7). Third, Van Til 
refrained from adopting a full-fledged version of occasionalist metaphysics, as 
he considered it incompatible with his theological convictions regarding the 
divine-human relationship (see 4.2.2.6). These examples indicate that it was in 
line with the character of Van Til's synthesis that theology could, under certain 
circumstances, adapt itself to new developments in philosophy. In this sense, 
it opened the possibility for a more “rational” approach to the Christian faith. 
However, compared to some of his contemporaries, Van Til was much more 
hesitant to move in this direction. 

One final characteristic of Van Til's synthesis that was described in the pres- 
ent study concerns his scientific optimism. Not unlike his teacher Heidanus, 
he considered Descartes's philosophy as a major breakthrough in the realm 
of philosophy that finally established the truth of reason over against the 
errors of mere human tradition. According to Van Til, Cartesian philosophy 
provided the unshakable foundation on which true knowledge would flourish 
with unprecedented certainty (see 3.3.1. and 3.3.2). This expectation of prog- 
ress in scientific knowledge corresponds to Van Til's Cocceian eschatology. 
Based on his understanding of the biblical prophets, he expected an increase 
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in insights into divine truth as faithful exegetes build on the foundation of the 
Reformation and employ the new exegetical tools developed by Cocceius and 
others, leading ultimately to a “full daybreak of enlightenment” (een vollen dag- 
eraad van verligtinge) at the end of time (see 8.4.1). 

In sum, Van Til's Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis is marked by (1) an overarch- 
ing concern to establish and uphold humanity's fundamental dependence on 
and directedness to God as its highest good; (2) a critical stance towards the role 
of tradition; (3) an epistemology in which the individual conscience functions 
as the arbiter of truth; (4) a fundamental yet hesitating willingness to adapt 
the interpretation of Scripture to new developments in philosophy; and (5) an 
optimistic expectation for an increase in scientific and theological knowledge. 
Rather unsurprisingly, these elements dovetail nicely with the developments 
in the theological climate of the Netherlands described in the previous section. 
In several ways, Van Til's work embodied, as it were, the dynamics of his time. 
While he was a theologian firmly devoted to the orthodox doctrine set forth in 
the Reformed confessions, his work at the same time bore the seeds of a new age. 

The very last section of this conclusion will return to this thought, address- 
ing the question of how these results can be related to current trajectories 
in Enlightenment research. Before that, however, some remarks are in order 
regarding another question, which will shed some additional light on the 
nature of Van Til's synthesis. This question concerns a problem that has 
plagued scholars ever since the seventeenth century: Why is it that many 
Cocceian theologians adopted (elements of) Cartesian philosophy, leading to 
a Cartesio-Cocceian alliance? 


3.3 An Apologetic Alliance for the Christian Faith 

When Van Til received his education in the early 1660s, early instances of 
this alliance had already been formed in some of his teachers (e.g., Burman). 
Therefore, one may not expect to find in Van Til's work a conclusive answer 
as to the initial factors leading to its first emergence. However, based on the 
results of this study, it is possible to explain how the two elements of Van Til’s 
philosophical-theological vision were held together by an overarching pur- 
pose, namely his endeavor to defend the Christian faith in the face of rising 
opposition from an "Atheistic" movement that sought to undermine the foun- 
dations of Biblical authority and proposed radically different understandings 
of God's nature, attributes, and involvement in the world. 

For this urgent apologetic project, Descartes's work functioned as the philo- 
sophical backbone insofar as it provided not only new, unshakable proofs for 
God's existence and the immortality of the soul but also a comprehensive 
metaphysical-epistemological framework that lent itself to a re-construction 
of natural theology on a thoroughly rational basis. In Van Til's conception, 
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this natural theology served a two-fold purpose. On the one hand, it was 
used to dismantle “atheist” thought like Spinoza’s monistic determinism and 
the Libertinism of the French Déistes. On the other hand, this natural the- 
ology was conceived as a propaedeutic tool helping to prepare skeptics and 
non-Christians (including Jews and Muslims) for the adoption of the Christian 
faith as the sole religion in full agreement with the "light of reason." A crucial 
presupposition of this apologetic strategy was Van Til's appropriation of the 
Cartesian separation principle ("séparatisme cartésien"). 

As has been shown above, similar apologetic motives also permeate various 
aspects of Van Til's Cocceianism. His irenicism proceeds from the assumption 
that unity and concord in the Reformed Church is of timely importance in 
view of the manifold external threats. Only a church that stands united on a 
common foundation is in a position to fend off the attacks of unbelief and win 
over its critics. This unity, however, must not be conceived as a rigid adher- 
ence to traditional conceptions but as a dynamic reality in which gifted believ- 
ers are granted the freedom to propound new insights, leading to a deeper 
understanding of the Scriptures, greater confidence, and a more solid testi- 
mony to the “unbelieving world.” As has been shown, this openness towards 
new insights may not be restricted to the realm of biblical exegesis. New devel- 
opments in other sciences can and should be received favorably, even if they 
require adjustments regarding established interpretations of biblical data. 

Van Til's advocacy of prophetic theology is firmly in line with this integral 
apologetic vision insofar as it also combines internal and external aspects. 
By demonstrating how the biblical prophecies found their fulfillment in con- 
crete historical events, prophetic theologians attempted not only to bolster 
the believers' assurance concerning God's providence, but also to establish the 
divine nature of the Scriptures against their old and new critics. Likewise, the 
strong Christological focus in Cocceian prophetic theology served not only for 
the edification of the Church but also yielded exegetical arguments for the 
theologians' engagement with Socinian thinkers and Jewish apologists. 

Finally, it can be argued that even Van Til’s federal theology exhibits traces 
of an apologetic concern, which reflect the new intellectual climate of the late 
seventeenth century. As is clear from his interaction with Deurhoff, he defended 
the notion of the covenant of works and the understanding of the divine- 
human relationship presupposed by this doctrine in clear opposition to the 
new "Spinozist" determinism which left no room for free agency in the tradi- 
tional sense. 

Thus, based on the results of this study of Van Til's works and his role in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century, it can be concluded that 
his Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis was most likely motivated by an overarching 
apologetic concern. Van Til adopted and defended Cartesian philosophy along 
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with his Cocceian theology because he was convinced that this philosophy 
provided him with the proper intellectual tools to face the many challenges 
posed by the emergence of a new "atheist" movement. 


3.4 Towards a Reformed Enlightenment 

One of the few modern studies on Van Til's life and thought written in 1996 by 
the eminent Dutch Church historian Johannes van den Berg bears the inter- 
rogative title: “A Precursor after all?” The full question behind this title is, 
of course, whether Van Til can in some way or another be characterized as a 
transitional figure between the confessional orthodoxy dominating large parts 
of the seventeenth century and the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. 
Evidently, the answer to this question is strongly dependent on the meaning 
of the concepts involved. The notion of Enlightenment in particular has been 
subject to significant debate in the past decades, giving rise to much scholarly 
debate. One of the issues figuring prominently in these discussions concerns 
the role of religion vis-à-vis the “Enlightenment project." 

According to the narrative that predominated the twentieth century dis- 
course but finds enthusiastic proponents to this day, the term ‘Enlightenment’ 
describes a period in the history of the Western world in which individuals 
and whole societies took significant steps towards emancipating themselves 
from the yoke of established religion, a process which ultimately led to the 
emergence of modernity with its ideals of tolerance, rationality, and egalitar- 
ian democracy? In the highly influential work of Jonathan Israel, the origi- 
nal impetus of this modernization process came from Spinoza's philosophy 
which stood at the roots of a Radical Enlightenment stream of thought that 
was suppressed for a time by Moderate Enlightenment thinkers before it resur- 
faced and won the day in the revolutions of the late eighteenth century? In 
this scheme, representatives of established religion with affinities for aspects 
of the Enlightenment project are commonly associated with the Moderate 
Enlightenment while the defenders of traditional orthodoxy fall into the cat- 
egory of "Counter-Enlightenment." Following Israel, many intellectual histo- 
rians adopted the two-part framework of Radical/Moderate Enlightenment 


6 Van den Berg, "Toch een wegbereider?" 

7 Cf Grote, "Review-Essay" This essay discusses the arguments advanced in the following 
studies: Ahnert, Religion and the Origins of the German Enlightenment; Burson, Rise and Fall of 
Theological Enlightenment; Lehner, Enlightened Monks; Sorkin, The Religious Enlightenment. 

8 A classic representative of this perspective was the German-American historian Peter Gay 
(1923-2015). See his Enlightenment: An Interpretation. 

9 Seethe impressive trilogy by Jonathan Israel: Radical Enlightenment; Enlightenment Contested; 
and Democratic Enlightenment. 
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streams even if they oftentimes opted for a less stringent application of 
this distinction.!? 

Another current in Enlightenment scholarship that came into existence partly 
as a reaction to the older modernization narrative argues that Enlightenment 
and religion should not be construed as mutually exclusive. To the contrary, 
these scholars maintain, an unbiased reading of historical sources shows that 
the project of Enlightenment was oftentimes ardently promoted in various 
ways by faithful adherents of established religion. According to them, the older 
portrayal of Enlightenment thinkers on the one side and a rather monolithic 
block of religious opponents on the other must be discarded as a historical 
fable, a conclusion which was confirmed by another set of studies showing that 
the early modern scientific revolution was spearheaded to a significant extent 
by adherents of traditional religion.! These observations led to the publication 
of several studies describing various forms of religious Enlightenment, includ- 
ing Catholic, Anglican, and Protestant versions.! Thus, this line of research 
also let go of the idea of a single, sharply defined Enlightenment movement, 
making room for multiple Enlightenments, or indeed an Enlightenment 
spectrum. A similar trend towards diversification is also found in earlier 
research, which considered the diverse manifestations of the Enlightenment 
in different national contexts. 

The Dutch Enlightenment, which is obviously of most relevance for a his- 
torical assessment of Van Til's synthesis, has received significant attention in 
recent years as the hotbed of early radical thought with Spinoza's philosophy 
at its center. Scholars focused mainly on the rather fierce seventeenth-century 
discussions at the expense of eighteenth-century developments. This relative 
neglect is probably still an effect of the older modernization narrative, for which 
the anti-clerical and anti-religious impetus of eighteenth-century French phi- 
losophers was much more relevant than the more moderate mainstream in 
the Dutch Republic. Within this Dutch mainstream, faced with the challenges 
of cultural decline in the aftermath of the “Golden Age,’ religion was seen as 
indispensable insofar as it provided the moral foundation for society.* To be 
sure, as the eighteenth century progressed, these religious convictions changed 
to the extent that revelation was subject to enlightened reason. Nevertheless, it 
has not been uncommon among Dutch scholars to speak about the “Reformed 


10 See Grote, “Review-Essay,” 147. 

11 See eg. Vermij, The Calvinist Copernicans; Jorink, Reading the Book of Nature. 

12 See Lehner, The Catholic Enlightenment; Bulman, Anglican Enlightenment; and Van den 
Berg, Religious Currents and Cross-Currents. 

13 Porter and Teich, The Enlightenment in National Context. 

14 See Mijnhardt, "The Dutch Enlightenment,’ 197-223. 
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Enlightenment" (reformatorische verlichting) in the Netherlands, a term that 
suggests that influential Dutch Enlightenment figures were (still) shaped to a 
greater or lesser degree by the dogmatic and spiritual heritage of confessional 
Reformed Christianity. 

This present study on Van Til’s Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis ties in with the 
more recent currents in Enlightenment research, suggesting that Enlightenment 
is a variegated phenomenon and that it does not do justice to historical reality to 
posit a fundamental opposition between religion and Enlightenment. Moreover, 
it builds on previous scholarship on the particularities of the mainstream Dutch 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century. Its results suggest that there are 
noticeable shifts in the theological climate of the late seventeenth century that 
point in the direction of later Enlightenment developments, and that there 
are good reasons to believe that Van Til’s work had an impact in this regard. 
Thus, his irenic arguments aimed at promoting a climate of tolerance within 
the Reformed Church could later be re-applied to a wider religious realm. His 
Cartesian epistemology connected with his critical stance on extra-biblical 
interpretative authorities likely anticipated eighteenth-century forms of more 
individualist and less churchly piety. The coordination of theology and philoso- 
phy still yielded conservative results in Van Til’s work but clearly carried within 
itself the potential of paving the way for more “rational theologies,” particu- 
larly in combination with an optimistic expectation vis-a-vis new philosophi- 
cal developments. Finally, and most importantly, Van Til's emphatic defense of 
fundamental religious convictions (humanity's fundamental dependence on 
and directedness towards God as the highest good) over against the *atheism" 
or “Deism” of his day corresponds to eighteenth-century attempts to preserve 
the religious and moral framework of a Dutch society in decline. 

In Van Til's work, which in many ways still very much belongs to the age of 
confessional orthodoxy, the described Enlightenment tendencies are present 
merely in embryonic form. Therefore, it would certainly go too far to charac- 
terize him as an Enlightenment thinker. However, when placed into the con- 
text of the various theological and philosophical developments in the Dutch 
Republic of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it appears that Van Til's 
Cartesio-Cocceian synthesis stood at the threshold of a new age and contrib- 
uted to an intellectual dynamic leading towards a Reformed Enlightenment. 


15 See, for instance, Sassen, Johan Lulofs; De Bruine, Herman Venema; Van der Vliet, Wolff en 
Deken's Brieven van Abraham Blankaart. 


Appendix: Van Til's Works in Chronological Order 


1 Works Published during Van Til's Lifetime 


Salems vrede, in liefde, trouw, en waerheyd behartigt. Waer in de Vrede-weg tot besliss- 
ing der Hedensdaegsche Kerckgeschillen werd afgebakent, der Broederen eens gesin- 
theyd in 't noodige vertoont, de weg om in 't overige tot een verstand te komen, bereyt, 
en de redenen tot voortsetting van so heylsamen wit met alle beweginge werden 
aengebonden. Amsterdam: Johannes van Someren, 1678. 


2nd ed.: Dordrecht: Weduwe van Jasper, en Dirk Goris, 1687. 
3rd ed.: Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1698. 
[4th ed.: Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1730. ]! 


Inleydinge tot de prophetische schriften waarin de algemeene pligt der Christenen tot 
het ondersoeken der prophetien, mitsgaders de nuttigheden des selfs tot de waare 
Godsaligheyd wert getoont, het regte gebruyk van de gaven des geestes daar toe 
geschonken werd aangewesen. Alkmaar: Pieter de Wees, 1682. 


and ed.: Dordrecht: Weduwe van Jasper, en Dirk Goris, 1684. 

3rd ed.: Dordrecht: Dirck Goris, 1698. 

[4th ed.: Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1730.] 

German: Einleitung zu den Prophetischen Schrifften etc. Frankfurt and 


Hanau: Johann Daniel Holtzhausen, 1699. 
Het Euangelium des H. Apostels Matthei, Na een bequame ontleding, door kort-bondige 
aantekeningen geopent, en kragtige demonstratien, tegen alle On-christenen, en 
Twijffelaars, betoont. Amsterdam: Gerardus Borstius, 1683. 


2nd ed.: Dordrecht: Weduwe van Jasper, en Dirk Goris, 1687. 

3rd ed.: Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1694. 

4th ed.: Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1703. 

[5th ed.:] Dordrecht: Dirk en Casp. Joh. Goris, 1717. 

6th ed.: Amsterdam: Nicolaas ten Hoorn, 1726. 

[7th ed.: Amsterdam: Jacobus Loveringh, 1734.] 

German: Das Evangelium Des heiligen Apostels Matthaei etc. Leipzig: 


Matthias Groot, 1704; 1705. 
[De officio magistratus erga scholas et gymnasia atque eos, qui studiorum patrocinia pro 
viribus suscipiunt. Amsterdam: 1684. | 


1 Information from secondary literature which could not be verified is put in square backets. 
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Methodus concionandi juxta praecepta artis hermeneuticae et oratoriae concinnata. 


[Dordrecht]: 1688. 


Dutch: 


Dordrecht: Theodor Goris, 1697. 

Frankfurt: Dominicus à Sande, 1712; 1716. 

Franeker: Wibius Bleck, 1712; 1730. 

Utrecht: Jacobus van Poolsum, 1717; 1727 (with appendices: 
Bibliotheca Theologica et aliae dissertationes). 

Marburg: Müller, 1741. 

Preedik-ordre, geschickt naar de leerreegelen der uitleg- en 
redeneerkunde, ten dinst der leergierige jeugd ontworpen. 
Haarlem: Wilhelmus van Kessel, 1705; Amsterdam: Johannes 
Rotterdam, 1730. 


Digt- sang- en speel-konst, soo der ouden, als bysonder der Hebreen, door een naeuwkeurig 


ondersoek der Oudheyd uyt sijn vorige duysterheyd wederom opgeheldert, dienende, 


om, by wege van een voorlooper, den leser tot een beter verstand der Goddelijke 


Psalmen, en netter begrip van haar ware gebruyk, onder beyde Testamenten op te 


leyden. Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1692. 


2nd ed.: 


German: 


Latin (abr.): 


Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1706. 

Amsterdam: Anton Schoonenburg, 1725. 

Rotterdam: Philippus Losel en Jan Daniel Beman, 1728. 
Dicht-, Sing-und Spiel-Kunst so wohl der Alten als ins 
besonder der Hebreer etc. Frankfurt/Leipzig: Matthias 
Groot, 1706. Frankfurt/Leipzig: Johann Bertram Cramer, 
1719 (2nd ed.). 

"Cantus poeseos nec non sonandi facultas tum veterum, 
tum praesertim Hebraeorum, ex tenebris antiquitatum 
novae luci proposita" In Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, 
edited by Blaisio Ugolino, 32:ccxxxi-cccliv. Venice: J. G. 
Hertz and S. Coletti, 1767. 


Het eerste boek der psalmen, begrypende x11. snaar-liederen des konings en prophete 
Davids. Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1693. 


2nd ed.: 
Reprints: 


German: 


Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1696. 

Utrecht: Willem en Jacob van Poolsum, 17n. 

Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1724. 

Das erste Buch der Psalmen etc. Frankfurt: Jost Henrich 
Dresser, 1697; Leipzig: Matthias Groot, 1706; Frankfurt/ 
Leipzig: Johann Bertram Cramer, 1710; 1720; 1732. 


Het voor-hof der heydenen, voor alle ongeloovigen geopent, om de selve aldaar door 


een klare beschouwinge van de betoogde Goddelykheyd van Mosis wet-boek tot een 
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eerbiediger ingang in 't Heyligdom van Gods Wet toe te rusten. Dordrecht: Dirk 
Goris, 1694. 
Reprint: Dordrecht: Dirk en Casp. Joann. Goris, 1714. 

Vervolg op't voor-hof der heydenen, waar in de grond-stellingen van Mosis wet en Wet-Boek 
met de reden-leer werden vereffent, en haar vastigheyd tegen de ongodisten nader tot 
versterkinge des geloofs betoogt. Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1696. 

Reprint: Dordrecht: Dirk en Casp. Joann. Goris, 1718. 

Het tweede boek der psalmen: begrypende xxx1. snaar-liederen als mengel-digten van 
David, Asaph en andere. Aanvangende met de XLII. en eyndigende met de LXXII. 
Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1696. 

Reprints: Utrecht: Willem en Jacob van Poolsum, 171. 
Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1724. 

German: Das zweyte Buch der Psalmen etc. Leipzig/Frankfurt: Matthias 
Groot, 1706; Frankfurt/Leipzig/Cassel: Johann Bertram 
Cramer, 1720. 

Eerste weerelds op- en onder-gang: Na Mosis oogwit en beschrijving ontvouwt, betoogt, 
en verdedigt: Sijnde een grondige verhandeling over de v111. eerste hoofd-stucken van 
Mosis 1. boek: Waar in alles werd ontleed, de text geopent; het oogwit der beschrijv- 
ing betoogt, en der ongeloovigen grieven tegen den text opgelost. Dordrecht: Dirk 
Goris, 1698. 
2nd ed.: Leiden: Joh. Arnoldus Langerack, 1714. 
3rd ed.: Leiden: Joh. Arnold. Langerak, 1724. 

Het derde boek der Psalmen, begrijpende xvi. snarenliederen: zijnde mengel-digten van 
Asaph, David, Heman ende Ethan. Aavangende met de Lxx111. en eyndigende met den 
LXXXIX. Dordrecht: Cornelis Willegaarts, 1698. 

[2nd ed.:] Dordrecht: Cornelis Willegaarts, 1699. 
Utrecht: Willem en Jacob van Poolsum, 1711. 
Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1724. 

German: Das dritte Buch der Psalmen etc. Leipzig/Frankfurt: Matthias 
Groot, 1707; Frankfurt/Leipzig: Johann Bertram Cramer, 1720. 

Phosphorus propheticus seu Mosis et Habakuki vaticinia: novo ad istius Canticum & 
hujus librum propheticum commentario illustrata: hisce accedit Dissertatio para- 
doxa theologico-chronologica de anno, mense & die nati Christi. Leiden: Jordanus 
Luchtmans, 1700. 

Reprints: Leiden: Isaacus Severinus, 1719.2 
Jena: Michael Hom, 1740 (only the Dissertatio paradoxa). 
Leiden/The Hague/Leipzig/Frankfurt, 1744.? 

Malachias illustratus, seu novo commentario analytico et exegetico ad planiorem sen- 

sus evolutionem elucidatus, et justa historiae cum vaticiniis collatione assertus. 
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Cui accedit dissertatio singularis geographico-theologica de situ Paradisi Terrestri. 
Leiden: Jordanus Luchtmans, 1701. 
Reprints: Leiden: Isaacus Severinus, 1719.2 

Leiden/The Hague/Leipzig/Frankfurt, 1744.? 

Zielen-raad in tyden van druk aan 't bedroefde Nederland, ter occasie van het smertelijk 
overlijden van William de 111. heerlijker gedachtenis, Koning van Groot Brittanjen, 
Erf-Stadhouder en Cap. Generaal der Vereenigde Nederlanden, in den Heere ontslapen 
den 19 van Lentemaand, voor de Gemeynte van Dordrecht uytgesprooken den 26. der 
selver maand. Dordrecht: Joannes van Braam, 1702. 

Oratio qua exitus ecclesiae reformatae ex Babylone spirituali justificatur et a scismatis 
crimine liberatur. Habita xvi. Kal. Julii mDcc11. Quum ordinariam s.s. Theologiae pro- 
fessionem in academia Lugduno-Batava ex illustriss. Curatorum et Consulum decreto 
auspicaretur. Leiden: Jordanus Luchtmans, 1702. 

Dutch: Intree's-reden, waarby d'uytgang der Hervormde Kerk uyt het 
geestelijk Babel word verdedigt, en van opgetijde scheuring 
bevrijd. Dordrecht: Joannes van Braam, 1702. 

‘Yrotinwos TOv ‘Yytavovtwy Aóywv sive Compendium Theologiae. Bern: Jacobus 
Anthonius Vulpius, 1703. 

[2nd ed.:] Frankfurt/Leipzig: Wildius, 1726. 

Theologiae utriusque Compendium cum naturalis tum revelatae: una cum appendice de 
origine controversiarum nostri temporis, et necessariis indicibus. Leiden: Jordanus 
Luchtmans, 1704. 


2nd ed.: ? 
3rd ed.: Leiden: Samuel Luchtmans, 1719. 
Herborn: Johann Nikolaus Andreae, 1723. 
4th ed.: Leiden: Jordanus Luchtmans, 1734. 
Dutch: Kortbondig vertoog der beyder godgeleerdheyd, zoo der 


aangeboorene als der geopenbaarde etc. Translated by 
Antonius de Reus. Dordrecht: Dirk Goris, 1712. 

Antidotum viperinis morsibus D. J. oppositum. Quod ad pacem et concordiam in Ecclesia 
Belgica (ill. Ordinum edicto feliciter in eam introductam) integre conservandam, 
hominisque scismatici iniqua consilia in tempore dispellenda. Leiden: Jordanus 
Luchtmans, 1707. 

Dutch: Tegengift tegen de adder-steeken, van mr. P. de Joncourt, ver- 
taalt en verdedigt. Utrecht: Willem en Jacob van Poolsum, 
1708. [Extensively annotated. ] 


2 Included in Mosis, Habakuki, et Malachiae vaticinia (1719) mentioned below. 
3 Included in Commentaria analytica absolutissima nova (1744). See below. 
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Ernstige aanspraak aan Mr. Pieter de Joncourt, over sijn klagt-brief aan en tegen de 
Professor van Til geschreven en in 't ligt gebragt, waar in sijn grieven in ’t gemeen 
werden beantwoort. Leiden: Jordaan Luchtmans, 1708. 

Het vierde en vyfde Boek der Psalmen, ontvouwt, en ten gebruyk gebragt. Leiden: Jordaan 
Luchtmans, 1708. 

Reprint: Utrecht: Willem en Jacob van Poolsum, 1711. 
Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1724. 

German: Das vierdte und fünffte Buch der Psalmen etc. Leipzig/ 
Frankfurt: Matthias Groot, 1709; Frankfurt/Leipzig: Johann 
Bertram Cramer, 1720. 


2 Works Published Posthumously 


Commentarius de tabernaculo Mosis, ad Exod. Xxv.-xxx. et zoologia sacra. Edited by 
Herman van de Wall. Dordrecht: Theod. et Johannes Boom, 1714. 

Reprint: "Commentarius critico-typicus de tabernaculo Mosis, 
ad Exod. Cap. xxv.-xxx.” In Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Sacrarum, edited by Blaisio Ugolino, 8:i-cxlij. Venice: 
J. G. Hertz, 1747. 

Homiliae catecheticae et festales ut et plurimae ad infantiam ac passionem Christi spec- 
tantes; nec on quae pertinent ad decalogum. Utrecht: Jacobus van Poolsum, 1714. 
2nd ed.: Utrecht: Jacobus van Poolsum, 1724. 

Dutch (part.): Alle de feest-kerkreedenen, gepast op de geboorte, kindsheyd, 
opstanding, heemelvaart en uitstorting des Heyligen Geestes. 
Translated by Henricus Buyzen. Haarlem: Wilhelmus van 
Kessel, 1715. 

2nd ed.: Haarlem: Wilhelmus van Kessel, 1725. 

3rd ed.: Amsterdam: Hendrik Vieroot, 1731. 

Verzameling van einige uitgeleeze predikatien, over uitgezochte plaatzen van het O. en 
N. Testament beneffens een bondige ontleding van het Lied van Mozes door den zal. 
Heere. S. V. T. Leiden: Isaak Severinus, 1717.4 
2nd ed.: Leiden: Johannes Hasebroek, 1733. 
3rd ed.: Leiden: Johannes Hasebroek, 1737. 


4 This volume contains two sermons by Van Til as well as a brief exposition of the Song of 
Moses. On the authors behind the other sermons, see H. J. Postema, “Plagiaat in de achttiende 
eeuw: Over preken die aan Salomon van Til werden toegeschreven,” Documentatieblad 
Nadere Reformatie 25, no. 2 (2001): 135-39. 
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"Het Hooglied van Salomon ten opsigt van syn oorsprong, inhoud, oogmerk en beleid, 
enz. opgeheldert" In In Het Hoogelied van Salomo, by Nicolaus Lydius, 189-216. 
Edited by Johannes d'Outrein. 2nd ed. Amsterdam: Johannes Ratelband, 1719. 

Mosis, Habakuki, et Malachiae vaticinia, novo analytico ad istius canticum, et horum 
libros propheticos commentario absolutissimo illustrata, et cum justa rerum historia 
accuratius collata et demonstrata. Isaacus Severinus, 1719.5 

Opus analyticum, comprehendens introductionem in Sacram Scripturam ad Joh. Henrici 
Heideggeri Enchiridion Biblicum IEPOMNHMONIKON concinnatum. 2 vols. Utrecht: 
Jacobus van Poolsum, 1720. 
2nd ed.: Basel: Johann Ludwig Brandmüller 1722. 

Reprint: Basel: Johann Ludwig Brandmiiller, 1724. 

De send-brieven van Paulus aan de Romeinen en Filippensen, ontleedt, verklaard en 
betoogt. Translated and edited by Jacobus Adrianus Folckers. Haarlem: Wilhelmus 
van Kessel, 1721. 

Theologia paracletica. Cui additae sunt variae conciones propheticae, emblematicae, 
dogmaticae, etc. Nec non nova XKIATPA9IA theologiae paracleticae, et oratio de 
conscientia, in functionibus et proprietatibus suis contemplanda, etc. 2 vols. Utrecht: 
Jacobus van Poolsum, 1724. 

Dutch: Plichtvermanende Godgeleertheid etc. Translated by Dirk 
Smout. 2 vols. Utrecht: Jacob van Poolsum, 1726-27. 

Collectio fragmentorum homiliarum catecheticarum, quae in prima editione homiliarum 
catecheticarum desiderantur, et compositae sunt ad dominicas XXIII—XXXI. ut et 
orationem dominicam. Utrecht: Jacobus van Poolsum, 1725. 

Kerk-redeningen over den Heidelbergschen Catechismus. Benevens een korte en orden- 
telijke ontleding der ware, en godvruchtwerkende Godgeleerdheid, door den zelven 
aucteur tot een schets van een belijdenis-predikatie ontworpen. Utrecht: Jacob van 
Poolsum, 1725. 

Commentarius in quatuor Pauli epistolas, nempe priorem ad Corinthios, Ephesios, 
Philippenses, ac Colossenses, cui praefixa est dissertatio philologica de primi seculi adver- 
sariis, sincerioris Euangelii hostibus etc. Et additae sund eclogae chronologicae; nec non 
aliquot dissertationes Theologico-chronologicae, quae spectant ad eruendum annum, 
quo Christus mortuus est. Amsterdam: Gerardus onder de Linden, 1726. 

[Ondersoek des geloofs, in vraagen voorgestelt en met antwoorden ontvouwt. Dordrecht, 
1726.] 

German: Untersuchung des Glaubens, verfassend die fürnehmste 
Haupt-Stücke der Christlichen Lehre. Frankfurt: Friedrich 
Wilhelm Fórster, 1729. 


5 Contains Phosphorus propheticus (1700) and the Malachias illustratus (1701) mentioned 
above. 
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Kort-bondige verklaaringe over den eersten brief van Paulus aan die van Corinthen. Met 
een voorbericht over saaken, dien brief betreffende door Johannes Creyghton. Haarlem: 
G. van Kessel, 1728. 

Reprint: Amsterdam: Hendrik Vieroot, 1726. 

Commentaria analytica absolutissima nova in varios libros propheticos, cum justa rerum 
historia accuratius collatos et demonstratos. In hac editione adjectae sunt ejusd. 
Autoris illustr. dissertationes philologico-theologicae et Acta Apostolorum ad annales 
revocata. 3 vols. Leiden/The Hague/Leipzig/Frankfurt: 1744.6 


3 Disputations Defended under Van Til’s Presidency 


Eyken, Johannes van, resp. Disputatio phil.-theologica de vera notione n"»xy Jeroboami 1 
Reg. 12. vers. 28. 29. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1703 (defended on January 10, 1703). 

Driessen, Antonius, resp. Disputatio chronologico-theologica de initio Evangelii cum 
anno imperii Tiberiani XV. componendo et connectendo. Pars 1. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1703 (defended on June 20, 1703). 

Ens, Johannes, resp. Disputationis chronologico-theologicae de chronologia sacra a 
mundo condito ad Christi mundi cwtýp mortem pars tertia et ultima. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1704. 

Bergh, Isaacus Emaus ten, resp. Disputationis philologico-theologicae de religionis ido- 
lolatricae inter gentes origine pars prima. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1704 (defended 
on January 31, 1704). 

Blom, Leonardus, resp. Disputatio chronologico theologica de initio Evangelii cum anno 
imperii Tiberiani XV. componendo et connectendo, pars altera. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1704 (defended on April 26, 1704). 

Ens, Johannes, resp. Disputatio theologica de vero sensu emblematis Apoc. Xx. vers. 1-9. 
In quo ostenditur ligatio ac solution draconis additis earundem sequelis Pars. v." 
Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1705 (defended on October 9, 1705). 

Ens, Johannes, resp. Disputatio theologica de vero sensu emblematis Apoc. Xx. vers. 1-9. 
In quo ostenditur ligatio ac solution draconis additis earundem sequelis Pars. VI. 
Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1705. 

Ens, Johannes, resp. Disputatio theologica de vero sensu emblematis Apoc. Xx. vers. 1-9. 
In quo ostenditur ligatio ac solution draconis additis earundem sequelis Pars. VII. 
Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1705. 


6 These volumes contain mostly reprints of earlier published works: Volume 1: Phosphorus pro- 
pheticus (1700); volume 2: Malachias illustratus (1701); volume 3: various smaller treatises. 
7 Earlier parts of this series were defended under Jacobus Trigland, Jr (1652-1705). 
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Ens, Johannes, resp. Disputatio theologica de vero sensu emblematis Apoc. Xx. vers. 1-9. 
In quo ostenditur ligatio ac solution draconis additis earundem sequelis Pars. VIII. 
Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1705. 

Bonvoust, Johannes Ludovicus, resp. Dissertatio historico-theologica de Herodis M. 
Genere. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier 1705 (defended on November 14, 1705). 

Westerhoff, Arnoldus Henricus, resp., Dissertatio theologico-philologica nepi THE 
APTEMIAOZ, THE METAAHE OEAS EOEZIQN. Memorante Luca, Actor. Apost. Cap. XIX. 
23-40. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1706 (defended on May 1, 1706). 

Bedber, Daniel, resp. Dissertatio philologico-theologica de die natali. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1706 (defended on June 9, 1706). 

Westerhoff, Arnoldus Henricus, resp. Disputatio theologica nept KHóA TOY IIPOTOY 
TON AIIOXTOAQN secunda. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1707. 

Haringh, Jacobus, resp. Disputatio theologico-chronologica de Johannis Baptistae incar- 
ceratione fictitia Herodiana vincula antecedente. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1707 
(defended on June 29 and July 2, 1707). 

Rüppelius, Simon, resp. Disputatio theologica de divinitate Sacrae Scripturae. Leiden: 
Abraham Elzevier, 1707 (defended on April 13, 1707). 

Vecht, Theodorus vander, resp. Disputatio theologico-chronologica de Johannis Baptistae 
incarceratione unica ministerio ejus publico finem imponente. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1708 (defended on June 23 and 27, 1708). 

Dithmarus, Franciscus, resp. Disputatio theologico-chronologica de sabbathi deutero- 
proti vero et justo tempore. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1708 (defended on July 4, 1708). 

Vecht, Theodorus vander, resp. Disputatio theologico-chronologica de tempore Johannis 
Baptistae ex Herodis Antipae itinere Romano eruendo, pars prior. Leiden: Abraham 
Elzevier, 1708 (defended on October 17, 1708). 

Bock, Adamus, resp. Disputatio theologico-chronologica de tempore Johannis Baptistae 
ex Herodis Antipae itinere Romano eruendo, pars altera. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 
1708 (defended on October 31, 1708). 

Brusset, Johannes Baptista, resp. Disputatio historico-theologica de Petro Romae mar- 
tyre non pontifice. Leiden: Abraham Elzevier, 1710 (defended on July 3 and 6, 1710). 


4 Works Edited by Van Til 


Junius, Adrianus. Operum analytico-practicorum tomus singularis. Dordrecht: Vidua 
Caspari et Theodorus Goris, 1685. 

Wittich, Christoph. Annotationes Ad Renati Des-Cartes Meditationes. Dordrecht: Goris, 
1688. 

Geulincx, Arnold. Annotata praecurrentia ad Renati Cartesii Principia. Dordrecht: 
Theodorus Goris, 1690. 
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Geulincx, Arnold. Annotata majora in Principia philosophiae Renati des Cartes. 
Dordrecht: Theodorus Goris, 1691. 

Lydius, Jacob. Syntagma Sacrum de re militari, nec non de jure jurando dissertatio philo- 
logica. Dordrecht: Cornelius Willegardus, 1698. 

Le Moine, Etienne. Dissertatio theologica ad locum Jerem. xxi11: vr: De Jehovah justitia 
nostra, nunc demum tenebris, quibus obruta erat, exempta, et publicae luci exposita. 
Dordrecht: Theodorus Goris, 1700. 

Bachmann, Johann Gottfried. Theologia naturalis. Leiden: Jordanus Luchtmans, 1704. 


5 Manuscripts and Letters 


Letter to Johannes Ubelman (1715), together with Abraham Vechoven (1646-1723). June 3, 
1688. Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague. 129 D 31. 

Letter to Albertine Agnes of Oranje-Nassau (1634-1696). December 1, 1690. Koninklijke 
Verzamelingen, The Hague. A25a-051. 

Broederlijke Rouw-klagtover hetontijdig afstervenvan...Jakobus Sappius. February 8,1695. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The Hague. Kw 129 D 31. 

Letter to Arnout Leers (1643-1701). December 19, 1698. Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden. 
PAP 15. 
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